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Foreword 


When we realised that the 80th birthday of Harry Smith coincided with the 20th anniversary of the founding of 
the Friends of the Petrie Museum (PMF) in June 2008 it was obvious that we needed a perfect way to mark the 
occasion. The aims of the PMF have always been to conserve, display and publish the collection, and thus a 
project to conserve, ensure secure storage and publish the Petrie Museum’s considerable photographic archive 
of glass plates, negatives and prints was born. The history of the archive is covered in the introduction to this 
volume. 


Harry Smith was an active field archaeologist in Egypt and Nubia throughout his career and it seemed 
particularly appropriate that Petrie’s pioneering experimental field-photography that formed the core of the 
archive (added to by Petrie’s students and later heads of UCL’s Egyptology Department) should be published 
in his honour. Harry came to UCL as Reader in Egyptology in 1963 and was made Edwards Professor and 
head of the Department of Egyptology in 1970 with responsibility for the Petrie Museum. Harry spent the rest 
of his career at UCL, officially retiring in 1993 although he continued teaching until 1996. The three writers of 
this foreword are grateful to have been taught by him. His strengths as a teacher and as an archaeologist were 
reinforced by his kindness, patience and immense knowledge which he shared so selflessly with his students. 
Many of our leading Egyptian archaeologists owe their beginnings in the field to his generosity, as the volume 
published by the Egypt Exploration Society to mark his 70th birthday in 1998 demonstrated. 


The Petrie Museum owes even more to his staunch support and advocacy. It is fitting here to mark two 
other people whom Harry would insist should be included: Barbara Adams, Curator of the Petrie Museum 
(died 2002), and Peter Ucko, Director of the Institute of Archaeology (died 2007): both were fundamental to 
the Museum’s survival and success. We must not forget Miss Joan Merritt who, as a Petrie volunteer, began 
the task of cataloguing the photographic archive. 


Membership of the Friends of the Petrie Museum now approaches 900 — a figure that Barbara and Harry 
could only have dreamed of twenty years ago when they founded the Friends with the initial purpose of raising 
funds to conserve the museum’s funerary portraits from Hawara. From ancient portraits to more recent 
photographs — the work goes on. 


We would like to take this opportunity to thank Stephen Quirke for his advice and support, and all of the 
Petrie Museum staff who help to make the museum such an amazing place, Ivor Pridden for undertaking the 
monumental task of digitising the archive and the unique contribution that his conservator’s eye made to the 
project, Stuart Laidlaw and Katie Monroe for their assistance, Claire Malleson for the preparation of the 
Fayum map, but special thanks are due to Margaret Serpico and Wolfram Grajetzki who have turned what was 
planned as a catalogue into a work of thorough research and scholarship that will contribute much new 
information to our understanding of Petrie’s work in Egypt. 


Happy Birthday, Harry! 


Lucia Gahlin, Sue Davies and Jan Picton 
for the Committee and Friends of the Petrie Museum 
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FIGURE 1: Map of the Fayum showing the sites of Gurob 
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INTRODUCTION 


Margaret Serpico 


It is a great honour to have been asked to contribute to this volume dedicated to Professor Harry 
Smith on the occasion of his 80th birthday, recognizing not only his outstanding contributions to the 
study of ancient Egypt and Nubia but also his long-standing dedication to the Petrie Museum. I am 
also very pleased to have this opportunity to offer my own fond appreciation and thanks for his 
kindness and support over the years. 


British-led archaeological excavations in Egypt have been on-going since 1883, when the nascent 
Egypt Exploration Fund began work in the Delta. Since then, hundreds of site publications have been 
produced. While these have become the standard reference material for these sites, it is often 
overlooked that the published photographs may well represent only part of the existing photographic 
archive. For the most part, it is likely that the reason for this was cost, but there is also an argument 
that drawings can sometimes better convey information. It is also true that not every photograph taken 
in the field would be of publishable quality. 

The purpose of this publication is to provide access to the previously unpublished, original 
excavation photographs held in the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology. These include 
photographs taken in the field by William Matthew Flinders Petrie and also from excavations carried 
out by the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, which Petrie founded. 


The sites chosen for this initial volume, Gurob, Sedment and Tarkhan (see Fig. 1) were selected for 
practical reasons. Gurob was the first chosen, primarily because there were a number of unpublished 
photographs of in situ burials and because the photographs had handwritten annotations, typically 
citing the grave numbers for the objects shown. 

Also, in addition to the field notebooks, the original ‘tomb cards’ (the index cards on which the 
basic information about each burial was recorded, Fig. 2) had the numbers of the photographs noted on 
them, allowing a greater corroboration of data and increasing the likelihood that new information 
could be provided about the burials represented. 


_ Similar reasons led to the choice of Sedment. 
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briefly discussed as the information has already been published at least in some form. Whenever 
possible, efforts were made to draw more fully on the rich archival material in the museum; the 
original excavation notebooks and Petrie's own journals, as well as documents relating to the British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt. Although the excavation publications sometimes did provide 
distribution lists, indicating which institutions received objects from a specific burial, these provide no 
indication of what objects were sent and are often incomplete. Much more detail is often recorded in 
the unpublished distribution lists in the archive and these were also consulted. References are made to 
the current whereabouts of objects when possible, but tracing all of this material would be an 
achievement worthy of documenting in itself. However, since 1997 and thanks to funding from the 
Friends of the Petrie Museum, the information from the tomb cards, notebooks and distribution lists 
has been publicly available on CD from the Petrie Museum. Unfortunately the faint pencil writing and 
yellowing paper make the documents difficult to reproduce. 


In reproducing these photographs the decision was made not to trim them back to the image alone, 
but to show the damaged and fragmentary edges of the glass plate negatives so that no information or 
annotation would be lost (beyond what is already gone). 


As one begins to delve into the unpublished photographs and attempts to reconstruct their context, it 
becomes apparent that mistakes in recording often occurred. Today, it is easy to be critical of this, but 
it is important to remember that there will be errors in any excavation report: no one is perfect. 
Nevertheless, it is useful to discover and try to clarify these inconsistencies and to be able to weigh 
their potential effect on our understanding of the material. What is also clear is that there is much that 
can be learned by reviewing these photographs and it is hoped that in publishing them much new 
research might be stimulated. But we must always be mindful that we are looking at archaeology as it 
was carried out decades ago. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PETRIE, THE ARCHAEOLOGIST 


FIGURE 3: Photograph of Petrie as a young man. 


William Matthew Flinders Petrie (Fig. 3) is often heralded as a pioneering figure in the fields of 
archaeology and Egyptology. Born in 1853, Petrie began his career in a time characterised by the 
transition from amateur to professional not only in these fields, but also in many of the sciences. With 
his interest in related subjects of weights and measures and his early work in surveying, it is not 
surprising that Petrie sought to incorporate a scientific approach in his own work. He first set out for 
Egypt in 1880 with the aim of surveying and measuring the pyramids. Initially, Petrie, following the 
beliefs of his father, had supported theories on the construction of the pyramids put forward by the 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland, Charles Piazzi Smyth, a friend of his father’s, who had argued 
vociferously that the pyramids held deep Christian significance. Objectivity eventually took 
precedence, however, and Petrie’s work at Giza led to his rejection of Smyth’s ‘fantastic theories’ and 
also to his life-long passion for the field of archaeology (Petrie 1931: 34). 


In 1884, Petrie began to excavate in the Delta, first at the site of Tanis, on behalf of the newly- 
formed Egypt Exploration Fund (EEF). The expenses for the excavation were covered by the 
distribution system, whereby institutions could subscribe to the Fund’s excavations and in return for 
this, and with the permission of the Egyptian Antiquities Service, they would receive objects 
commensurate with their contribution. Petrie himself worked at his own expense (Petrie 1931: 36). 


Through this system, objects from the same site were divided amongst dozens of museums around 
the world, sadly often with finds from the same burial sent to different institutions. Every year, the 
objects brought back from EEF excavations were arranged in an exhibition and participating 
institutions could view the displays and suggest objects in which they had a particular interest (Fig. 4). 

Over the following two years, Petrie continued his work in the Delta for the EEF. In travel writer 
and Egyptophile Amelia Edwards, one of the founders of the Egypt Exploration Fund, Petrie found a 
valued friend and supporter, loyal still after he broke with the fund in 1886 following a series of 
arguments over management (Petrie 1931: 73). It was through Edwards that Petrie was able to secure 
private financial support from a wealthy industrialist, Jesse Haworth of Manchester, with additional 
funds from Martyn Kennard, another Mancunian with an interest in Egyptology. 
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FIGURE 4: Photograph taken at one 
of Petrie’s annual exhibitions: some of 
the finds from the season at Hawara, 
Gerzeh, Mazghuneh and Memphis 
displayed at University College 
London June-July 1911. 

(From a stereoscopic pair of prints, 
Petrie Museum archive). 


According to Petrie (1931: 79), ‘The plan which worked very smoothly was that I drew on my two 
friends for all costs of workmen and transport, while I paid all my own expenses’. With this backing, 
he turned his attention to the Fayum area, where he worked at Hawara and Lahun, and undertook his 
first explorations of Gurob. 


This arrangement continued exclusively until 1892. Petrie was excavating at Amarna that season 
when news reached him that Amelia Edwards had died, leaving a bequest to University College 
London for the founding of a professorship in Egyptian Archaeology and Philology, the first in 
Britain. The terms and conditions of her Will were such that Petrie was the inevitable choice for this 
position. Two weeks after his inaugural lecture in January 1893, in which he appealed for money to 
fund a student to accompany him on his excavations, Petrie received sufficient funds to start the 
Egyptian Research Account (ERA), intended to pay expenses for students to train and work with him 
in the field. His own costs would continue to be met by private sources (Janssen 1992: 5, 99). The 
encouragement of young academics and provision of financial support was not new to Petrie; as early 
as 1884 he arranged with the EEF to have Frances Llewellyn Griffith work with him in the Delta 
(Drower 1985: 85; Janssen 1996). Over the years, many well-known figures in Egyptology obtained 
training on Petrie’s excavations. With his students, his first seasons with the ERA were occupied with 
sites further south, at Koptos, Naqada and Ballas, and Thebes. 


In 1897, Petrie married Hilda Urlin, whom he had met at one of his annual exhibitions of objects at 
UCL. Hilda had an interest in Egyptology, cultivated by Petrie, and she went on to accompany her 
husband on many of his excavations, playing a full part in the excavation and recording of sites 
(Drower 1985: 233). Also in that year, changes in the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund had 
induced Petrie to excavate again on its behalf, although Petrie was clear that he would do so on his 
own terms and as Director of the Egyptian Research Account, but guaranteeing ‘to devote half of each 
year to the interests of the Fund in excavating, attending to their exhibition, and publishing results’ 
(Drower 1985: 224). This continued until 1905, when the EEF ran into financial trouble and alienated 
Petrie again by trying to redraft their working arrangements. Never one to take a subordinate role 
easily, Petrie broke entirely with the Egypt Exploration Fund and set up the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt, funded by the Egyptian Research Account (Janssen 1992: 14). The 
administration of this was run to a large extent by Hilda Petrie. 


With hindsight, the initiation of the BSAE came at roughly the midpoint of Petrie’s working life in 
Egypt. Over his career, Petrie excavated dozens of archaeological sites in Egypt, but new constraints 
on the export of objects following the discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamun led him to turn his 
attention towards Palestine, or ‘Egypt Over the Border’, in 1926. In 1933, having retired as professor 
at UCL, the Petries moved to Jerusalem and he continued to excavate in Palestine until 1935. Flinders 
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Petrie died in Jerusalem in 1942. Hilda took up the mantle of publishing his outstanding manuscripts 
for some years after but in 1953, three years before her own death and at the centenary of Flinders 
Petrie’s birth, Hilda closed the BSAE. The assets were handed over to UCL for the formation of the 
Flinders Petrie Scholarship in Field Archaeology which continues today (Janssen 1992: 74). 


PETRIE IN THE FIELD 


Petrie’s field techniques, although far more diligent than many of his period are, at least in part, easy 
to criticize today. Excavation was carried out over huge areas with minimal supervision. With regard 
to the number of men working on a site, Petrie commented that he himself found ‘80 as many as I can 
comfortably manage and 120 as many as I can properly manage, and 160-180 as many as I can 
possibly manage’ (Janssen 1996: 53). Through the years, Petrie had come to rely on a team of 
workmen and he commented that ‘A gang of well-trained men need hardly any direction, especially in 
cemetery work; and their observations and knowledge should always be listened to, and will often 
determine matters. The freshman from England is their inferior in everything except in recording; and 
at least a season's experience is needed before any one can afford to disregard the judgment of a well- 
trained digger’ (Petrie 1904: 22; a detailed study of Petrie’s workmen is currently being prepared by 
Stephen Quirke). However, it is also clear that they were working at a speed and scale that would not 
be acceptable by today’s standards. For example, during a three month season at Gurob and with the 
help of these workmen, over 600 graves were opened, and at Sedment, in a season of just over four 
months, well over 2000 graves were opened. In light of this, it is unsurprising that recording was often 
sketchy and that inaccuracies would creep in. 


Until the excavations at Tarkhan, details of the work were recorded in field notebooks and a number 
of these are preserved in the Petrie Museum archives. However, for the excavations at Tarkhan, Petrie 
used standardized recording in the form of tomb cards for the first time. In this, Petrie was behind the 
times. According to Peter Lacovara, who has worked with the unpublished archives of American 
Egyptologist George Reisner in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Reisner was already using an 
elementary version of tomb cards during his 1900 excavations at El-Ahaiwah. British Egyptologists, 
notably Green who had previously worked with Petrie at Hierakonpolis, were also working with 
Reisner at that time, notably at Deir el-Ballas (Lacovara, pers. comm.), but whether they played any 
role in introducing Petrie to the concept of standardized recording is as yet unclear. In fact, the earliest 
known rudimentary tomb cards from British excavations in Egypt are from the seasons at Abydos by 
Swiss Egyptologist Edouard Naville on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund (1908-1912). Petrie had 
little respect for Naville’s field techniques (Drower 1985: 280-1), which seemed sloppy at best, and it 
may well be that the system was introduced there by one of the younger team members working with 
him, most likely T.E. Peet. In the publication, Naville (1914: x1) made note of ‘the complete and 
elaborate description of the cemetery made by Mr Peet’, perhaps due to the use of the tomb cards. 

Certainly, in his 1904 publication, Methods and Aims in Archaeology, Petrie was still outlining 
procedures for recording burials in a notebook, albeit in a more regulated format, stipulating that these 
records should include: 

‘Position relative to other tombs. Size of pit, direction, depth. Position of chamber. Filling 
intact, or estimate of time that it has stood open anciently by the weathering of the sides. 
Objects found loose in filling. Chamber plan. Primary or secondary burial. Position of body, 
head direction, face direction, attitude of body and limbs. Position of beads and small 
objects on body. Note if beads follow any pattern or order; record order of as long groups of 
beads as possible for rethreading; wrappings, amount and nature. Coffin or cartonnage; 
inscription and figures, if any, often need copying or photographing before removal, as they 
may fall to pieces. Skull and jaw to be removed for measurement; or, if in rarer periods, 
whole skeleton to be preserved. Possession and nature of all offerings and objects placed in 
the tomb. Copies of any inscriptions or paintings on the walls of the tomb....the above will 
serve to remind an excavator of what must always be looked for’ (Petrie 1904: 52). 
Although this format shows a movement towards more standardized recording, it was perhaps Petrie’s 
perception of the importance of Tarkhan that helped to motivate a change in recording. Petrie clearly 
saw Tarkhan as a significant site because of the early remains and made a deliberate attempt to record 
it fully in a detailed and systematic fashion (Petrie 1914: 1-2). In fact, he seems to have drawn specific 
attention to the use of tomb cards in the Tarkhan publication, noting: 
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‘Each grave when opened was drawn on the register-card with its correct azimuth on the 
ground; the distance of the N.E. corner was then measured up to the axis, and along to the 
nearest boundary of the 50-foot strip; the length, breadth, and depth were then noted. The 
position of the skeleton and the pottery was drawn on the back of the card. Notes were filled 
in about disturbance, direction of head and face, sex, clothing, coffin; old types of pottery or 
stone vases were identified from a set of plates of types, and recorded on the card, as well as 
any other objects found in the grave. The bones were then measured, removed, and the 
ground finally searched for beads and other small objects’ (Petrie 1914: 2). 


In the previous volume on Tarkhan, Petrie even published a breakdown of the records kept (Petrie et 
al. 1913: 29). Four team members recorded burials on tomb cards that season, Petrie himself, Ernest 
Mackay, Gerald Wainwright and Reginald Engelbach. The table is reproduced here (Table 1). 


TABLE 1. Breakdown of recording of burials by team members at Tarkhan, based on Petrie et al. 1913: 30. 


Petrie Mackay Wainwright | _Engelbach Total 
Total of pits 165 457 388 191 1201 
Card registers 94 153 141 268 656 
Graves numbered 51 65 2a 29 167 


From this, it is clear that many fewer graves were recorded than the total number found, although 
how Engelbach’s number of cards was reached is unclear and possibly the total number of pits and 
cards was reversed. 


In contrast, in looking at the publication of Sedment, the recording seems less intensive and the 
tabulated registers of the graves are incomplete. The standards of recording at Gurob seem somewhat 
higher, perhaps because of Brunton’s involvement. However, as early as 1904, it is evident that Petrie 
had a slightly jaded attitude towards New Kingdom sites, writing: 

‘In some periods, such as the XVIIIth Dynasty, so much is ascertained that it is seldom that 
new facts can be brought to light; and only fine or unusual discoveries are worth full 
publication. On the other hand, in such an age as the early dynasties our only resource lies in 
complete records of the levels or collations of hundreds of pots, whole or broken; and most 
important historical conclusions may hang on a single potsherd’ (Petrie: 1904: 49). 


Even at Tarkhan, Petrie continued to use notebooks, particularly for information relating to plans 
and surveys as well as general notes relating to the site and also to the running of the dig. Given that 
other team members directing work probably also had notebooks, few notebooks seem to have 
survived. In fact, for the excavations at Sedment only three such notebooks from one team member, 
H.G.C. Hynes, and one of Petrie’s survive. Included in the Petrie Museum archive is a letter sent from 
Hynes to Petrie regarding these notebooks, dated 10 December 1922: ‘I send you herewith all the 
plans drawings etc also my note books. I had intended to bring them up to you in the Xmas Holidays 
by which time I had hoped to have finished the whole lot.... | am wondering why you wish my note 
books I thought I had made my tomb cards very clear have I failed to do so?’ 


This letter indicates that team members were expected to continue to work on their records and 
plans after the field season had been completed in preparation for the final publication. Similarly, a 
letter sent to Petrie from South Devon in July 1921 from Neilson who had worked with Petrie at 
Sedment also indicates that Neilson continued to work on his survey plans and tomb drawings after 
leaving Egypt, despite being treated for bilharzia by that time (letter included in distribution 
correspondence for 1921 in Petrie Museum archives). It seems incredible today that such valuable 
documentary material was so readily circulated but certainly, at least during the early part of his 
career, Petrie’s own notebooks were also well travelled. Amelia Edwards, founder of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, undertook to write articles on Petrie’s work, based on his notebooks, in order to 
publicize the Fund. After returning from an excavation, Petrie’s notebooks went first to Reginald 
Stuart Poole in the Coins and Medals Department of the British Museum. Poole was Honorary 
Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund and had been one of Petrie’s earliest supporters. From Poole, 
the notebooks went on to Petrie’s mother, and then to Amelia Edwards (Moon 2006: 193). 

Another observation in looking at the tomb cards and notebooks is the sometimes quite cursory 
nature of the records which begs the question of the extent to which team members and students were 
trained in recording before beginning work in the field. Looking at the team members from the 
excavations represented here, there seem to have been a number of people who were not necessarily 
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young students intent on a career in archaeology but quite often mature individuals who had spent time 
abroad or in the military (perhaps most notably T.E. Lawrence at Tarkhan), taken on presumably with 
the assumption that they could cope with the rigours of life abroad on a dig. 


In his Methods and Aims, Petrie appears to have set a fairly high standard for recording but there is 
little indication in his notebooks that he did systematically follow the procedures he advocated in print. 
It seems to have been more of a case of ‘do as I say rather than as I do’. Similarly, Petrie felt that not 
everything was worth publishing and that it was his role and duty as the excavator to be able to judge 
the importance of an object or a context. As he wrote: ‘To empty the contents of note-books on a 
reader's head is not publishing. A mass of statements which have no point, and do not appear to lead to 
any conclusion or generalisation, cannot be regarded as an efficient publication’ (Petrie 1904: 50). 
Notably, he advocated summarizing cemeteries in tabulated grave lists as ‘To describe every grave 
separately in detail means a callous disregard of students and readers, as such a mass of undigested 
material cannot be used’ (Petrie in Petrie et al. 1913: 7). He went on to conclude that ‘When the 
material in a group is insufficient to give any effective result, it is only a detriment to encumber 
publication by such useless records’ (Petrie in Petrie et al. 1913: 7). Of these grave lists, Petrie noted 
that ‘graves which only contained a single type of pottery and no other objects, or only types which 
had a very wide range, were of no value as evidence and would merely impede further researches. 
These useless records were less than a sixth of the whole, and have not been tabulated’ (Petrie in 
Petrie et al. 1913: 3). Today, of course, this approach to publication would be untenable. 


In looking at the excavation archives in the Petrie Museum as a whole, what is missing is also of 
interest. Given that the tomb card recording system was in use by the 1913 season at Tarkhan, it is 
noteworthy that no tomb cards seem to exist for the 1920 excavations of burials at Lahun. Although 
perhaps the records have gone missing, it is possible that Petrie reverted to his system of notebooks. 


In addition to the shortcomings in the recording by today’s standards, it is also clear that efforts to 
include the methodology of the fieldwork in the final publication were also limited. We often hear 
very little of how and why certain work was undertaken or by whom. For this, the unpublished 
notebooks and journals can be more informative. They provide a narrative voice missing from the site 
publications. Although they are far from comprehensive, the journals and notebooks provide glimpses 
of the excavator’s thoughts on the work as it proceeded; they tell of the sequence of events of the 
excavations, convey the sense of discovery and provide an insight into the evolution of the work 
through the course of the season. While the photographs provide valuable information in themselves, it 
is therefore especially important to consider the photographic archives as very much an integrated 
element of the archive as a whole. 


PETRIE AND PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE FIELD 


As well as notebooks and tomb cards, another important tool in the recording of excavations was site 
photographs. It was after his first trip to the pyramids in 1880 that Petrie took an initial interest in 
photography and with typical pragmatism, designed his own camera (Drower 1985: 48). 

By the time of this first trip, roughly forty years had passed since the earliest forms of commercial 
photography and the ancient monuments and sights of Egypt had been a favoured subject of 
photographers from an early date. In Britain, photography was used as a means of recording 
archaeological remains for academic study by the 1860s (Evans 2007: 274-275) and similarly, one of 
the earliest uses of photography as a scientific tool for the study of ancient Egyptian artefacts was 
certainly that of Charles Piazzi Smyth who, with his wife, visited Egypt in the winter of 1864-1865 
(Briick and Briick 1988: 106). In addition to his work measuring the pyramids, Piazzi Smyth also 
recorded his work in a series of photographs, taken with a stereoscopic camera he had designed 
himself. Notably, his photographs of the interior of the Great Pyramid were not only the first taken 
inside that monument but were also the first flash photographs ever taken outside of a photographer’s 
studio (Brick and Briick 1988: 111). Upon his return to England, Smyth lectured to a number of 
scientific and religious groups using lantern slides made from the negatives. As his father had been 
friends with Piazzi Smyth, it is quite possible that Petrie knew of, and perhaps had himself seen, 
Smyth’s photographs of the pyramid. Among the photo archive at the Petrie Museum is a small 
collection of glass lantern slides of the Great Pyramid that can be identified as those taken by Piazzi 
Smyth. Unknown, however, is the date when these might have been acquired by Petrie, whether before 
or after the latter’s first trip to Egypt. 
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According to his personal journal, Petrie constructed his first camera, a pinhole camera, over 
August and September of 1881 without having previously owned or used one (for a brief technical 
discussion of Petrie’s camera, particularly within the wider context of photography, see Laidlaw 
below). It was this camera which Petrie took with him when he returned to Egypt in October 1882 
(Drower 1985: 48). Although Petrie never described his camera equipment specifically in print, he did 
include a chapter on photography in Methods and Aims in Archaeology. Whether Petrie’s earliest 
students were taught the fundamentals of photography in the classroom or the field at that time is not 
clear but by 1910, and at the instigation of Margaret Murray, a training course was introduced with 
photography listed in the prospectus as a requirement for all students (Janssen 1992: 12). 

It is in his Methods and Aims that we can see a summary of his approach to the discipline. In 
general and in keeping with own preferences, Petrie favoured fairly simply photographic equipment 
and procedures (Petrie 1904: 74). With regard to lighting, he positioned his light source at the top left 
hand of the object where possible, suggesting that inscribed or decorated objects should be tilted or 
rotated to determine the best angle for raking light before final positioning (Petrie 1904: 77). For 
photographing buildings, he suggested that a timetable should be drawn up indicating the best hours 
(Petrie 1904: 77-78). If needed, subsidiary lighting could be directed with white paper or card, tin 
reflector sheets or mirrors (Petrie 1904: 78). 


Petrie never directly stated a methodology for his decision to photograph an object or context nor 
did he offer insight into his choice of photographs for inclusion in the final excavation reports. His 
preference for a black velvet background for objects is often evident as it avoided shadow and glare 
(Petrie 1904: 79; Fig. 5). He suggested that the background ‘should extend far beyond the object, as 
any bright surface near the object may make internal reflections in the camera (Petrie 1904: 79) 
although any number of photographs in the archive indicate that he often ignored this. In looking at 
some of the unpublished photographs, for example PMAN 3432, it is clear that alternatives to the 
black velvet were also used and a variety of objects were employed to prop up the cloth backgrounds. 


FIGURE 5: Setting up for the 
photography of stone vessels 
during the 1914 season at 
Lahun and Harageh. 

(From an —_ unpublished 
photograph album originally 
belonging to team member 
Dr Walter Amsden, recently 
donated to the Petrie 
Museum). 


With regard to the photographing of burials, he stipulated that every bone should be brushed ‘and 
the ground between packing with dark earth to give contrast. All pottery and objects should be entirely 
cleaned around, and lifted slightly so as to show a clear outline’ (Petrie 1904: 76-77). He estimated 
that it could easily take two hours to properly clean a burial for photography. In general, Petrie felt, 
however, that photographs were inferior to a drawn record as ‘No photograph shows the whole 
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contents at once, the levels vary too much; and details in views are often difficult to understand’ 
(Petrie in Petrie et al. 1913: 4). 

Today, we can recognize that some of the techniques proposed to enhance the success of 
photographs may have long term adverse implications for objects. For example, he advocated filling 
sunk carvings with whiting or charcoal dust ‘to give a strong contrast’, while for worn inscriptions or 
those on rock crystal, he suggested that the lines were filled with China ink (Petrie 1904: 76). As a 
concession, he noted that ‘only rather coarse powders should be used, in order to avoid staining the 
object’ (Petrie 1904: 76). He used pieces of wax stuck on objects to keep them in place or alternatively 
charcoal used as wedges (Petrie 1904: 80). And in a most flagrant disregard for an object, in PMAN 
3492 (Fig. 6), we can see what is presumably the foot of the photographer standing directly on a stela 
from a tomb at Sedment! 


FIGURE 6: PMAN 3492. Photograph of a stela showing the foot of the photographer. 


Petrie suggested placing the least important objects at the sides of the photograph so they could be 
omitted from a print if necessary (Petrie 1904: 81). This practice is repeatedly seen in the archive 
photos, where some of the objects in a negative were published and others not. For publications, Petrie 
(1904: 114) wrote that the ‘arrangement of plates must precede the writing of the details of the work’ 
and that the final product should be kept in mind through the progress. In describing the use of 
collotype for producing plates, he suggested that it was best to supply glass positives and let the 
collotyper produce the negatives since if negatives were supplied, they were often destroyed (Petrie 
1904, 118). One is left to wonder if Petrie learned this lesson through bitter experience and whether 
this might explain gaps in the archive. 


Although he suggested including not only line drawings of important carved pieces but also 
photographs (Petrie 1904: 73), he also commented that ‘The real function of photographs is to give 
complex artistic detail’ and in general, a photograph is inferior to a good scale drawing since the top 
and bottom of photographs are typically foreshortened and detail may be lost in shadows (Petrie et al. 
1913: 4). This preference is evident in the number of negatives of objects which were published only 
in the drawn version. 


In the field, he advocated developing the film that evening in order to judge quality and avoid 
deterioration (Petrie 1904: 82). He observed that the films dried in Egypt had a tendency to curl up and 
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rather than risk damage flattening them, he would roll stacks of about fifty up into a cylinder and wrap 
them with paper for transport back to England (Petrie 1904: 84). 


HISTORY OF THE PETRIE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVE 


The archive consists of excavation photographs, photographs of buildings and monuments taken by 
Petrie during his travels both while in Egypt and in other locations, photographs taken from 
publications, probably intended for teaching purposes, and museum object photographs. Also included 
are photographs taken by others such as Margaret Murray. Regrettably, few of these photographs 
depict life in camp. 

Many of the photographs from Petrie and BSAE excavations have modern annotations, often 
fortunately giving the grave number. It is thanks to this information that so many of the unpublished 
objects can be traced. However, it is also important to try to determine as much supporting evidence 
for these identifications, through the published tomb registers, tomb cards and notebooks, as some 
mistakes can be identified. For the most part, these annotations seem to have been written on the 
emulsion side of the negatives and therefore appear to be on the ‘reverse’ of the images as they appear 
today. Again, where objects are known only from their drawings, it has been possible to verify that 
this was the standard practice. However, in a few instances, the notations appear to be ‘the right way 
up’ or the photographs are recognized as reversed. The plate or sheet of film may have been placed the 
wrong way round in the camera with the emulsion facing away from the lens or, when the original 
negatives were recently reproduced, they were done the ‘wrong way around’. Unfortunately, many of 
the original negatives can no longer be examined for further evidence; originals on cellulose nitrate 
film base were copied on to modern sheet film in the 1980s then disposed of due to concerns over their 
combustible nature. 


In total, there are over 4000 negatives from identified archaeological sites, of which about 1000 are 
original glass plates. There are also 3000 negatives, mostly glass, comprising object photographs and 
various other images some of which are still to be identified. In a monumental effort, volunteer Joan 
Merritt undertook the task of matching the negatives to the publications, offering the first distinction 
between published and unpublished photographs and producing a tabulated handbook in 1996.' These 
negatives were each allocated a unique Petrie Museum Archive Negative (PMAN) number during the 
recent conservation project. Several thousand large format glass lantern slides were replaced with 
modern 35mm copies in the 1980s, with financial help from the Friends of the Petrie Museum, and 
await matching with the negatives and numbering. 


The archaeological sites represented in the Petrie Museum archive include those excavated by Petrie 
on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund (such as Denderah, Deshasheh and the Abydos Royal Tombs) 
as well as from excavations he undertook through private financing and under the auspices of the 
Egyptian Research Account/British School of Archaeology in Egypt. Also included are photographs 
taken during excavations carried out by his students, notably Brunton on behalf of the BSAE. The 
archive is by no means comprehensive. Many of Petrie’s early excavation photographs are now in the 
archives of the Egypt Exploration Society (for a recent publication of some of these, see Spencer 
2007). In addition, the Griffith Institute (University of Oxford) holds copies of negatives taken by 
Petrie in Italy and Gizeh (the Egyptian Museum) which were presented to the Institute by the Petrie 
Museum in 1985 when funds could not be raised to transfer them to film. They also hold some 200 
prints from negatives Petrie had deposited with a commercial printer in London, which are still owned 
by the Petrie Museum and these will be published jointly with the Friends of the Petrie Museum. 


We do not know how Petrie’s photographs were divided between the Egypt Exploration Fund and 
University College London. The Petrie Museum negatives that derive from EEF excavations all seem 
to date in the period between 1896 and 1905 when, after his initial break with the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, he was again excavating on their behalf. We also do not know how comprehensive the archives 
are relative to the number of photographs originally taken, although the Gurob archive does help shed 
some light on this. Despite these difficulties, the archive as a whole (the notebooks, journals, tomb 
cards, correspondence, BSAE records and photographs), is an incredibly rich resource of information 
which has only begun to be considered here. 


' Sadly, Joan Merritt died in November 2007. The Petrie Museum and the Friends would like to record their 
thanks for her devoted service to the museum. 
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A TECHNICAL EXAMINATION OF PETRIE’S PHOTOGRAPHY 


Stuart Laidlaw 


Petrie’s talent for stretching the budget and his very real skill at invention were demonstrated when, in 
preparation for his 1880 departure to Egypt, he bought second hand surveying equipment which he 
adjusted to improve its accuracy. He also ensured that his metal one-yard measures were accurate 
compared with those used in Trafalgar Square. The accuracy of the survey was essential to test the 
hypothesis of Piazzi Smyth’s ‘pyramid inch’. Petrie’s own survey, The Pyramids and Temples of 
Gizeh, was published in 1883 and remains a standard in the field. Petrie, however, noted the 
substantial amount of work that Smyth had put into his various surveys and photographs and 
acknowledged his work on many occasions including when writing his articles on the Pyramids in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (Brick and Briick 1988: 229). 


» 
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FIGURE. 7: A carte de visite (from http://www.cartes.freeuk.com/a2003/act.htm) 


As Smyth had used a special camera on site, perhaps Petrie felt that he also should use one. Petrie 
would have been well aware of the increasing use of photography at social events and he would have 
seen the photographic cartes des visites which were produced in their thousands by commercial 
photographers at that time such as Mr Browning Hogg of 75 High Street, Bromley, Kent (Fig. 7). The 
equipment used was based on the collodion process which involved wet emulsion plates and some 
used pre-sensitization of the film using mercury vapour. This, clearly, was a technology that would be 
difficult to use in the spartan conditions that Petrie encountered in Egypt but events in America would 
make the process easier. 


In 1878, the 24-year-old American George Eastman made plans for a holiday to Santo Domingo. 
When a colleague suggested he make a record of the trip, Eastman bought a photographic outfit with 
all the paraphernalia of the wet plate days. The camera was very large and needed a heavy tripod. He 
carried a collapsible dark tent so that he could spread photographic emulsion on glass plates before 
exposing them, and develop the exposed plates before they dried out. There were chemicals, glass 
tanks, a heavy plate holder, and a jug of water. The complete outfit ‘was a pack-horse load’ (Kodak 
website), but he did become completely absorbed in photography and sought to simplify the 
complicated process. He read in British magazines that photographers were making their own gelatin 
emulsions based on a process invented in 1871 by Dr Richard Leach Maddox, an English physician; 
plates coated with this emulsion remained sensitive after they were dry and could be exposed at 
leisure. Using a formula taken from one of these British journals, Eastman began making gelatin 
emulsions. After three years of photographic experiments in his mother’s kitchen, Eastman had a 
formula that worked. By 1880, he had not only invented a dry plate formula, but had patented a 
machine for preparing large numbers of the plates. He quickly recognized the possibilities of making 
dry plates for sale to other photographers. In the Spring of the year that Petrie first started work in 
Egypt, George Eastman had set up the Eastman Dry Plate Company. 


In August 1881, Petrie decided to add photography to his skills. He had never been trained in 
photography nor previously had he shown any inclination to take photographs (Drower 1985: 48). 
Unusually, rather than purchasing a camera Petrie decided to design his own following the lead of 
Smyth. The planning of this started on the 26th August and, by the Sth September, he had approved 
the tinned camera and ordered it to be Japanned. Japanning is most often a heavy black lacquer, almost 
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like enamel paint. The European technique uses varnishes that have a resin base similar to shellac, 
applied in heat-dried layers which are then polished, to give a smooth glossy finish. 


In the week after the 13th September 1881 Petrie made adjustments to the camera and accessories 
and made his first test exposure on the 20th September, and was able to take a line of newsprint with 
definition of 1/600th of an inch using an eight-inch lens. By the end of September he had made a 
number of test exposures including a typical archaeological one of groups of flints. He bought five 
dozen plates then set off again for Egypt having ordered a further 60 dozen plates to be sent out to 
him. When these eventually arrived he was dismayed to find they had been poorly packed, three dozen 
were opened at customs and some of the remainder were too thick to fit in the plate box of the camera 
although he had expressly asked for thin glass (Petrie journal 1881-1882). In his journal of 1881, he 
describes how he placed a pinhole aperture into the optical construction of the lens to produce a 
suitable depth of field to show objects nearby and in the far distance both in equally good focus. He 
also shows an understanding of the optical construction of the lenses by having a series of stops made 
which allowed him to make a series of exposures which would range from 30 seconds to one quarter 
of a second. These short instantaneous photographs of one quarter of a second he used for 
photographing events and people. The smaller apertures he used when taking interiors and other 
archaeological remains. 


a e a By 7 Even with the new film technology, Petrie was still 
= > @ gy 2 8 a obliged to process the negatives soon after exposure. 
g@= 3 3d = F « This he did in the dig house using a lamp covered 


with red paper. This method of processing is only 
possible when using orthochromatic film. This was 
the only type of film available until 1900 when dye 
technology allowed the films to become sensitised to 
include the red end of the electromagnetic spectrum. 
Early emulsions had sensitivity only to blue light and 
ultraviolet but in 1873 H.W. Vogel discovered how to 
sensitise films with dyes to allow sensitivity in the 
green part of the spectrum (Horder 1958: 317) (Fig. 
400nm 500nm 600nm 700nm 8); this is important for natural appearing results in 
‘E ons black and white. The eye is most sensitive to green 
light and a major advantage for Petrie was that with a 
red light insensitive film he was able to develop his 
plates by inspection. By using this technique, he was 
able to produce high quality and finely graduated 
FIGURE 8: The sensifivity to light of film negatives, (Fig. 9). These he would enlarge from their 
emulsions by date (diagram by Stuart quarter plate size up to whole plate if he required 
Laidlaw). them for exhibition (Fig. 10). However, at this stage, 
the cost of the production of photographs within 
publications was still highly prohibitive and Petrie’s 
solution was to place a set of negatives with a professional photographer who would supply prints on 
request. 

In A Season in Egypt (1887) Petrie comments that much of his time was spent on procuring 
ethnographical casts from the monuments as they required a photographic process to render them 
effective and such would have been too expensive for a general publication. In Francis Galton’s 
presidential report to the council of the Anthropological Institute in 1888 he stated that Mr Flinders 
Petrie had been asked to take ethnological photographs &c. from the Egyptian monuments and that he 
had very ably carried out this work and had presented a set of these photographs (and a collection of 
paper squeezes) to the Institute (Petrie 1887). Prints could be purchased at 2 shillings and 3 pence a 
dozen, or the whole set could be ordered pasted on parchment at 45 shillings post free from Mr 
Browning Hogg whose address was supplied (Petrie 1888: 4). 

Petrie photographed some interiors using a ‘flash’ of powdered magnesium and an equal amount of 
chlorate of potassium and then exploding the mixture. This flash photography gave good exposures on 
his film plates if 40 grains were exploded at 8 feet. He wrote that at 4 feet only 10 grains were needed 
which shows that he understood the inverse square law regarding the properties of light and distance in 
photography. He also gave practical advice regarding combinations of chemicals that would be most 
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successful in photographing in enclosed and poorly ventilated areas and did not use sulphide of 
antimony for example as he declared that it would foul the air too much. He also noted that the 
chemicals were only explosive when mixed together (Petrie 1888: 4). 


FIGURE 9: An 1881 photograph of objects at Giza showing Petrie’s early use of a scale. The red light 
insensitivity of the film is shown by the lack of detail in the large pink granite drill core (UC 16036; sawn basalt 
fragment UC 16034; image scanned from an original albumen print in the Petrie Museum, negative not located.). 


In the 1880s Petrie was using quarter plates which had 
an emulsion applied to glass sheets and which were not of 
ES aay) ee consistent quality. In 1885 the first advertisements for 

8.25cm by 8.250m Kodak film stated that ‘shortly there will be introduced a 
new sensitive film which it is believed will prove an 
economical and convenient substitute for glass dry plates 
both for outdoor and studio work’ (Kodak website). 
Eastman’s experiments were directed to the use of a lighter 
and more flexible support than glass. His first approach was 
Half Plate 41%" by 6%" to coat the photographic emulsion on paper and then load 
11.5cm by 16.5cm the paper in a roll holder. The holder was used in view 
cameras in place of the holders for glass plates. This system 
of photography using roll holders was immediately 


Quarter Plate 37%” by 41%” 
8.25cm by 11.5cm 


Whole Plate 614” by 814” successful. However, paper was not entirely satisfactory as 
16.5cm by 21.0cm a carrier for the emulsion because the grain of the paper 
was likely to be reproduced in the photograph. 


FIGURE 10: Plate sizes in inches and Eastman’s solution was to coat the paper with a layer of 
centimeters (diagram by 8. Laidlaw). plain, soluble gelatin, and then with a layer of insoluble 
light-sensitive gelatin. After exposure and development, the gelatin bearing the image was stripped 
from the paper, transferred to a sheet of clear gelatin, and varnished with collodion - a cellulose 
solution that forms a tough, flexible film. As he perfected transparent roll film and the roll holder, 
Eastman changed the whole direction of his work and established the base on which his success in 
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amateur photography would be built. He later said: ‘When we started out with our scheme of film 
photography, we expected that everybody who used glass plates would take up films. But we found 
that the number which did so was relatively small. In order to make a large business we would have to 
reach the general public’. 


By the 1890s Petrie was having film especially made to his specifications by Kodak. Early 
examples, now surviving only as copies on modern safety film, show marks in the corner where the 
film had been pierced by a pin to be hung up to dry. The pin hole can be seen in some of the 
photographs in this volume, for example in the top left hand corner of PMAN 1004. 


FIGURE 11: Petrie ’s camera, © Royal Photographic Society. 


Petrie’s camera has been the subject of interest to photographers and is located in the Royal 
Photographic Society’s collection (see Figure 11). I.-C. Martin of Imperial College, London, was able, 
through the kindness of Lady Petrie, to examine the camera and make a diagram in 1950 (Fig. 12). He 
describes the operation of the camera, ‘in which the lens mount L moves along an arm of prismatic 
section A which is pivoted on an access, X, perpendicular to a flap F, the latter being hinged on an 
access of rotation R near the plane of the plate (which carries a focusing scale). The arm can thus be 
given any required movement in altitude and azimuth, while the axis of the lens always intersects a 
point near the centre of the plate. Needless to say, the plane of optimum focus for the lens remains 
perpendicular to the lens access’. Needless to say unless one used a camera identical in every regard to 
Petrie’s most people would have no idea what he was talking about! 


Showing the mechanical arrangements for 
displacing the lens axis in the Flinders-Petrie camera 


FIGURE 12: 1.C. Martin’s diagram of Petrie’s camera (The British Journal of Photography, Vol. 97, 24 
February 1950). 
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The camera itself has a plate at the back to view the image from the lens. This ground glass screen 
would have shown the portion of the scene chosen by the operator of the camera by moving the lens 
from side to side and up and down with the lockable controls. This is similar to the rising front and 
other movements on a modern 5x4” view camera (see Figures 13-15). The view on the screen would 
be upside down and at the maximum aperture of the lens. Petrie felt that having a lens with an 
adjustable aperture or diaphragm would be undesirable in the photographic conditions in Egypt. The 
delicate mechanism to move five or six sheets of metal inside the lens to produce a nearly circular 
aperture allows an infinite adjustment to the amount of light passed through the lens. 


Interior and exterior photographs of Petrie’s 
camera from negatives in the Petrie Museum. 


FIGURE 13: Interior of camera showing film 
plane and position of lens (PMAN 5010). 


FIGURE 14: Interior of camera showing lens 
raised up and swung sideways (PMAN 5011). 


FIGURE 15: Camera showing the wire frame to 
support the lightproof cover (PMAN 5012). 


Petrie’s adjustment consisted of a plate of metal with a drilled hole which allowed adjustments in a 
fixed way. The smallest of these holes was a sixteenth of an inch which allowed a fixed aperture stop 
of f128. This very small aperture (several stops smaller than a conventional in-lens aperture) allowed 
Petrie to take photographs with exposures of 3 seconds in bright light. He states in 1881 that: 

‘the great advantage of such a minute diaphragm is that while focused on the distance, the 
cope of my doorway is sharp to one fiftieth of an inch on the plate [i.e. from full dark to full 
light, including irradiation] though only six foot distant; hence I practically overcome the 
difficulty of all the field not being in focus at once; and with these instantaneous plates, it is 
far easier to expose rightly with 3 secs. or so, than with taking the cap off and replacing it in 
one quarter of a second. So, for all but moving objects, this small aperture is best apparently. 
The total haze of distant objects from full dark to full light is one eight hundredth or one 
thousandth of an inch, which of course means that much smaller details than this are visible 
as traces (Petrie Journal 1881-2). 
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The camera had a sleeve of opaque material into which he could insert his hand to remove and 
replace successive plates, exposed and unexposed plates being separated by a slip of cardboard. This 
allowed him to be able to take a number of plates which he would then process that evening using his 
red paper safe light. This simple camera he used all his life for photographs of objects and used slow 
film which, with low levels of light in tombs or outdoors in the evening, he would take exposures of 
up to half an hour. At these long exposure times any people moving around the scene would not be 
sufficiently exposed on the film to appear and so he was able to take general views apparently devoid 
of human activity (Fig. 16). 

Petrie was one of the earliest proponents of the advantages of photography in archaeology and 
continued to photograph material throughout his career. In a letter to his wife in 1897 he describes the 
occasion when he lectured to the camera club in London with ‘53 slides in an hour - mostly pretty 
ones’. The results, as all agreed, were as good as anything they had seen and were very 
enthusiastically received (Pinhole Journal 1989: 3). 


FIGURE 16: PMAN 946, one of Petrie’s photographs of Khufu’s pyramid. He probably used his smallest 
aperture stop equivalent to f128 and had an exposure time of several minutes. No people would then be visible in 
the photograph. 


04404 


There is more to be written both on Petrie’s work and the development of the use of photography in 
archaeological recording which we hope to explore in a future volume. Inevitably, the Petrie Museum 
archive is incomplete due to losses and deterioration. Anyone who knows of original photographs by 
Petrie, or of Petrie sites (whoever took the photograph), is invited to contact the Curator of the Petrie 
Museum. We are also lacking photographs of Petrie at work and would be very interested to know 
what exists in either personal or public archives (Editors). 
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Map of Gurob (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. I, adapted by I. Pridden). 
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The site of Gurob is located on the desert plateau approximately 3.75 km west of the Bahr Yusef, the 
branch of the Nile which flows into the Fayum (Thomas 1981: 1). It is at the southern end of a major 
dyke which extends northward to the site of Lahun (Petrie 1891a: 1). The full name of the site in 
Arabic is Kom Medinet Ghurab or ‘Raven’s Town’ although a number of variant names and writings 
are also known such as Medinet Ghurob and Medinet Gurob. The simplified form Gurob is adopted 
here because it corresponds to the main publication of the site by Brunton and Engelbach (1927). 
There has been some debate regarding the ancient name of the site. A location called Mer-wer, ‘Great 
channel/canal’, is mentioned in a number of Ramesside papyri and some would take this as referring 
to Gurob (Shaw 2007; Kemp 1978: 132; Thomas 1981: 1; Gardiner 1948b: 44-47; 1947: 115-116). 
Conversely, Bell (1991: 158, 224-225) wrote that, although there were several estates mentioned in the 
papyri as located at Mer-wer, ‘there is no necessity at all to connect any of them’ with Gurob during 
the Ramesside period and believed the name referred instead to a palace located elsewhere in the 
Lahun area at that time. 


The main feature of the site was a large enclosed state complex, initially identified as a walled 
village and temple dated to the time of Thutmose III. Outside the enclosure wall was an extensive span 
of multi-period cemeteries which also were a focus of the early excavations, as well as other 
settlement areas. It was as a result of a one-day visit to the site by Borchardt in 1905 that the modern 
interpretation of the area within the enclosure wall as a harim palace began to develop. Borchardt had 
been prompted to visit the site when objects began to filter onto the antiquities market and make their 
way into German collections, including the famous head of a woman identified as Queen Tiye 
(Borchardt 1911b: 1), (on this head, see Bryan 1992: 209-210). As a result of his visit, Borchardt 
published a plan of the site which he considered to be a late 18th Dynasty palace (Borchardt 1911b: 3, 
Abb. 2). It was based on this plan that Kemp (1978) was able to clarify that this was a harim palace 
built initially under Thutmose III although occupation continued through the Ramesside period. This 
was ‘a palace in its own right, with its own officials and sources of income... One should probably 
envisage the Medinet el-Ghurab buildings as a palace where lived the queen and other senior royal 
ladies’, engaged in bringing up some of the royal children and where retainers were involved in 
industries such as weaving (Kemp 1978: 132). However, although the impetus for the site may have 
been the construction of a harim palace for the royal wives, including foreign princesses, its 
administration was clearly carried out by a contingent of male staff (Thomas 1981: 14-17). Kemp 
(1978: 132) noted that by the late New Kingdom, the palace at Gurob ‘was apparently only one of two 
like institutions in Egypt, the other being at Memphis’. Elsewhere, it has been argued that the 18th 
Dynasty palace had fallen into disuse by the Ramesside period, supporting the theory that it had been 
moved to another location in the region by that time (Bell 1991: 158). 

Within the enclosure wall, the main features of the 18th Dynasty palace were the twinned 
rectangular buildings, the northernmost one slightly larger and including a cross-wall which divided 
the building into two unequal halves. This seems to have included pillared halls similar to those found 
at Malkata, leading to the theory that this was the main palace building (Kemp 1978: 129). Lacovara 
(1997: 304) suggested, again by parallel to Malkata, that this structure could have housed a columned 
hall, throne room, bath and bedroom in addition to halls and storage magazines. The second smaller 
structure to the south was similarly split but did not have any columns and could have functioned as 
service buildings for the other block (Kemp 1978: 129). Long narrow storerooms were located in the 
area north of these two buildings (Kemp 1978: 129). 

Following a long period of military occupation, the site was briefly visited by Lacovara in 1983 
who further clarified the sequence of activity. By looking at an exposed section roughly in the centre 
of the smaller of the two structures, he was able to discern differing levels of occupation (Lacovara 
1991: 297). He concluded that ‘there were two distinct periods of 18th Dynasty occupation at the site, 
a Ramesside Period re-use and then abandonment’ (Lacovara 1991: 300). This would agree with the 
sequence proposed by Bell (1991: 239-140): 

1) establishment of the palace in the reign of Thutmose III; 2) use of the palace until the beginning 
of the 19th Dynasty; 3) some level of continued occupation into the 19th or even 20th Dynasty of a 
new village; 4) abandonment of the palace at the beginning of the 19th Dynasty; 5) building of a new 
Ramesside palace elsewhere in the area. 

One main cause for confusion in the interpretation of the site in the earlier excavation reports was 
the presence of this later settlement phase over the palace, often largely obscuring its original plan. It 
was as a result of this confusion that much mystery still surrounds the enigmatic ‘burnt deposits’ found 
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by Petrie during his initial work at the site, collections of objects placed into pits believed to have been 
located within the enclosure walls and then burned (Bell 1991). Currently, a much needed survey and 
mapping project is underway (Shaw 2007) although, unfortunately, current regulations set by the 
Supreme Council of Antiquities have precluded excavation. 


PETRIE’S FIRST WORK ON THE SITE: 1888-1889 


Petrie first visited this site as part of his 1888-1889 season at Hawara and Lahun. In Ten Years’ 
Digging in Egypt, he wrote that, while at Hawara, ‘some beads and ornaments were brought to me 
from this place; I soon went to see it’ (Petrie 1891b: 128). In fact, a German dealer named Kruger had 
been allowed by Eugéne Grébaut, then Director of the Antiquities Service, to work in that vicinity and 
learning of this, Petrie placed two men at Gurob to keep an eye on the site in that November (Petrie, 
1931: 91). Petrie, convinced that Kruger ‘was quite ignorant of archaeology, and was allowed to dig 
simply for the sake of plunder’, was sufficiently concerned to turn his attention briefly from Hawara to 
undertake some work in the town, bemoaning that ‘It was quite contrary to my wishes to carry on 
excavations without proper supervision, as I could only go to these places (Gurob and Lahun) about 
once a week, and that entailed a walk of seventeen miles’ (Petrie 1890: 11). The sites of Lahun and 
Gurob were about two miles apart and as for the actual amount of time spent at each, he wrote that he 
would go first to Lahun, arriving about 10 or 11 in the morning. ‘After seeing the work there, I have 
breakfast about noon; go over to Tell Gurob, look over that and paying up, and then come back’ 
(Petrie journal 23-28 Dec, 1888). In between visits, the workmen would bring their finds to Petrie at 
the end of the day (Drower 1985: 151). 


He began work at Gurob in what he considered the walled town, with a temple founded by 
Thutmose III within. His first impression, in early December 1888, was that ‘The whole place is of 
one period; the houses have never been rebuilt, but stand on the desert sand, just filled up, with the 
upper parts of the walls fallen in.... The cemetery there I am reserving until I can go work there myself’ 
(Petrie journal, 2-8 December 1888). In a letter to Amelia Edwards, dated 14 February 1889 (Petrie 
Museum Archive), he wrote that the town at Gurob ‘had a peculiarly brief history; a dozen or twenty 
cartouches have been found, all between Khuenaten and Ramessu II, and not a fragment of anything 
there suggests a wider range of date’. It was not until the first half of March that Petrie shifted his full 
attention to Gurob. In his journal for 9-16 March 1889, he wrote that he had ‘begun seriously at Tell 
Gurob. I put 14 men on to the cemetery and five on the town’. 


The cemetery was of Ptolemaic date, evidently to Petrie’s regret as he noted, ‘I am sorry to find that 
there do not seem to be any early tombs at Gurob, or at least, what were probably early, all cleared out. 
We only get an unlimited quantity of Ptolemaic cartonnage heads, pectorals, etc., of mediocre work’ 
(Petrie journal, 9-16 March 1889). At this time, Petrie also discovered that the cartonnage used for the 
mummies was comprised of layers of papyri and that, by soaking them, the layers could be separated 
and then studied (Drower 1985: 149). Petrie himself wrote that ‘the tombs have supplied an immense 
number of cartonnage heads and pectorals, most of which I shall cut up for papyri’ (Petrie journal, 16- 
23 March 1889). 


He also commented on the discovery of proto-Greek pottery within what he identified as the walled 
town and that ‘Several more pieces of Greek pottery have been found; some down in the bottom of 
chambers, and so certainly of the age of the town’ (Petrie journal, 16-23 March 1889). However, he 
did not clarify the nature of these chambers. He also wrote of the discovery of burials at an unspecified 
location ‘just inside the town wall’, which included two necklaces of beads ‘from mummies’, 
specifying that ‘One is clearly Ramesside, and cannot be put after XX dynasty; so this, and some 
ushabti of later Ramasside (sic) style found with the neighbouring mummy date the interments’ (Petrie 
journal, 16-23 March 1889). At that time work extended to include an area outside the walls of 
Petrie’s town site, where other Ramesside burials were found. Petrie wrote ‘Last week we found some 
tombs of the XIXth dynasty apparently in ground with remains of houses on the surface, just N. of the 
walled area of Gurob’ (Petrie journal, 23-30 March 1889). 

In early April, Petrie was joined by George Willoughby Fraser, the son of friends, who was 
proposing to stay in Egypt for the summer. Petrie decided to leave him in charge of the work at Lahun 
through that time as the cemetery there ‘is entirely re-occupied under the XXIIIrd dynasty and of no 
historic value’ (Petrie journal, 8-15 April 1889). In the meantime, A.H. Sayce visited the site with the 
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intention of studying the letters on the pottery and Petrie recounted that ‘Sayce agreed with me that it 
was hardly worth while to go on with the miscellaneous digging; the ground yet unworked will be a 
reserve to search in for fresh evidence, if such is needed; and it is not rich enough in things to make a 
dealer work it’ (Petrie journal, 8-15 April 1889). With that, Petrie turned his attention to Kahun, 
although finds from Gurob were still brought to him. In a lengthy quote from his journal, we can 
understand Petrie’s frustration in dealing with the continuing quantities of objects being brought to 
him and his weariness at the end of the season: 
‘I am being swamped with hideous ushabtis of the XX - XXII dyn. from Gurob, which some 
free-lancers are continually finding, but which I do not care to go and work for myself. But 
it is almost too much when it comes to taking in 50 in a day, all selected as legible. They are 
of painted wood. I also got a large quantity of very small beautiful beads on original 
threading, so shewing the intended effect. Altogether I feel rather swamped today, and have 
cashed out £5 for the purchases. The best mummy case and bier however would be a 
central-piece for any museum in Europe; and Bulak has only one thing of the kind to beat it, 
and that is without an outer case which is the finest part of this example. But “bless us and 
save us”, how am I to carry all this stuff about the world. It is cruel good to turn out all this 
when I am just longing to pack up and get off (Petrie journal, 28 April - 4 May 1889). 
In his publication of Gurob in the following year, Petrie discussed the New Kingdom town site and 
cemetery, spanning in date from the end of 18th Dynasty to mid 19th Dynasty, as well as the later 
Ptolemaic cemetery (Petrie 1890: 11, 32). 

As Kemp (1978: 125) pointed out, by the time of publication Petrie had adopted a two phase 
sequence for the temple, dating the first occupation to the time of Thutmose III, under whose reign the 
temple was constructed (Petrie 1890: 32). Assuming that the temple was dismantled during the reign 
of Akhenaten, Petrie noted that a number of houses were subsequently ‘casually built’ over the robbed 
temple with evidence of settlement occupation at the site until the time of Ramesses II. After that time, 
‘the town was ruined and the walls overthrown into shapeless heaps within a generation after the close 
of Ramessu’s reign’ (Petrie 1890: 33). 

He also made a passing remark that further settlement remains, ‘founded when the temple was 
built’, were identified north of that structure (Petrie 1890: 37). The partial abandonment of these 
houses was again attributed to Akhenaten but Petrie noted that there were also a number of burials 
positioned near these houses. During proposed subsequent reoccupation under Ramesses II, he 
believed the town then extended over these burials and the hill to the west of the town was used as a 
cemetery (Petrie 1890: 37). 

Petrie was struck by the presence of quantities of foreign objects at the site, including the burials of 
two presumed foreigners, Anen-tursha and Qa-shedi-amia, amongst those burials adjacent to the 
northern houses (Petrie 1890: 37). Petrie termed the pottery ‘Aegean’ deciding that while the pottery 
was of Greek origin, the term proto-Greek, used in his journal entries, was misleading (Petrie 1931: 
101). The cause of the demise of the site was then attributed to the presence of foreigners there, 
notably from the Aegean, who had been expelled from Egypt by Merneptah (Petrie 1890: 33). 


Much of the publication dealing with that season at Gurob focused on typological studies of certain 
artefact groups and on objects of foreign origin and influence rather than discussions of context. It is 
evident that burials were cleared in a number of locations although only a few burials were specifically 
described, beginning with Tomb 20 and with Tomb 31 as the highest published number. The overall 
number of burials opened is unknown. In Petrie’s excavation notebook for that season (Notebook 39b, 
Petrie Museum Archive), the only clearly numbered graves are 20-25, although pages preceding these 
appear to describe other burials. 

These graves were described as positioned ‘In a ridge of ground close to the cultivated land, beneath 
the later town of the time of Ramessu II’ (Petrie 1890: 38). In addition, Petrie noted four bodies dated 
to Ramesses II were also found ‘inside the south wall of the town enclosure’ (Petrie 1890: 40) and 
specifically mentioned the contents of one tomb located ‘in the cemetery behind the town’ (Petrie 
1890: 40). These Ramesside burials within the enclosure later led to the conclusion, assuming that 
they were later intrusive interments, that the ‘temple’ had gone out of use by the time of these burials, 
probably by the end of the 18th Dynasty (Bell 1991: 166). 

The burials of Ptolemaic date found that season would not be discussed in detail until the 
publication following the 1889-1890 season (Petrie 1890: 12; Petrie 1891a: 28; Petrie 1931: 102). 
Similarly, the important papyri found during this and the following season (Brunton and Engelbach 
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1927: 2) were later published separately (Griffith 1898; Gardiner 1948a) although their precise dates 
of discovery and provenance seem to be less clear (Bell 1991: 226-229). In fact, Bell (1991: 232-233) 
suggested that ‘all of the published Ramesside papyri from Gurob, which do have an internal 
consistency’, derived originally from a small Ramesside temple subsequently cleared by Loat in 1904 
(see Kemp 1978: 127: Fig. 3, area D) but initially explored during both of Petrie’s early seasons, 
although not specifically documented. 


There was no distribution list for the finds from this or the following season. As Petrie’s work was 
funded by Jesse Haworth and Martyn Kennard, most of the objects were sent to them. Much of this 
material was donated to, and forms a core part of, the collection at The Manchester Museum. A 
number of objects, again both from this and the succeeding season are also now in the Petrie Museum. 
Unfortunately, at this early date, Petrie had not yet begun writing provenance details, such as a grave 
number, on the objects, and this, combined with the scant illustrations of the notebooks, make it near 
impossible to trace any unpublished material. 


PETRIE’S AUTUMN 1889-1890 SEASON 


Petrie left the Fayum in the middle of June 1889, leaving George Fraser to oversee the sites, but 
returned to Egypt in October, concerned about the threat of pillaging (Petrie 1931: 106, 108; Petrie 
1890: 12). He resumed work at Lahun, posting a new recruit, W.O. Hughes-Hughes to work at Gurob 
in that November. However, Hughes-Hughes temperament was such that, remarkably, Petrie felt 
compelled to ‘leave him entirely unchecked, merely registering what came in, and only when he had 
done could I go to make a plan’ (Petrie, 1931: 111). Petrie wrapped up work at Lahun in January, 
commenting that Hughes-Hughes had also stopped the investigations at Gurob at about the same time, 
leaving Petrie with very limited opportunity to review the current work there (Petrie 189 1a: vii). After 
the season, Hughes-Hughes disappeared along with the excavation records. Petrie blamed a bout of 
influenza for his inability to follow up Hughes-Hughes work and Petrie’s commitment to work in 
Palestine meant that he had to leave the site at the mercy of the dealers ‘hovering to ransack it’ (Petrie, 
1931: 111). 


Little work was carried out on the architectural features, although the walls of the southern inner 
enclosure were exposed (Petrie 1891a: 15). This led to the identification of the northern enclosure as a 
temple and the southern as a settlement site, both founded under Thutmose III. Petrie did produce and 
publish a rough plan of the complex (Petrie 1891a: pl. XXV). He slightly modified the historical 
sequence for the site, attributing the final destruction of the temple to Ramesses I, and while the town 
to the south and the settlement remains built over the ruins continued to be occupied until the reign of 
Merneptah, he conceded that there was some evidence of occupation under Ramesses III (Petrie 
189 1a: 16). 

For the most part, attention that season focused on the burials and also the burnt deposits reportedly 
found under the floors of some of the houses, although the locations of the buildings were not 
specified. Bell (1991: 153) proposed, however, that Hughes-Hughes’ work had focussed mainly on the 
northern enclosure area. Petrie’s autobiography (1931: 101-102) indicates that at least some of these 
burnt deposits had been found in the previous season but these were not discussed until the publication 
of the second season, probably due to the haste in producing the initial volume (for possible 
identifications of these burnt groups in the 1888-1889 season, see Bell 1991: 121-122). In the 
publication (Petrie 1891a: 16), it was noted that, where these deposits had been found, ‘the floor of a 
room has been taken up; a hole about two feet across and a foot deep was dug in the ground. A large 
quantity of distinctly personal property, such as clothing, a stool, a mirror, necklaces, kohl tubes, and 
toilet vases of stone and pottery, were thrown in, and then all burnt in the hole. The fire was smothered 
by pot-sherds laid flat over it; and lastly the floor was relaid.’ Despite the personal nature of the 
objects, no bones were ever found, leading Petrie to suggest that this practice must have been ‘a 
custom among the foreign residents’, especially as Aegean pottery was found in the deposits (Petrie 
1891a: 16). However, according to Bell (1991: 123), Petrie was only present on one occasion when 
these deposits were excavated, possibly the last such group found that season. 

The nature of these deposits and the possible Aegean presence inferred from them has sparked 
much debate over the years. In the most thorough reassessment of the material, Martha Bell (1991: 
126-128) pointed out that the identification of foreign pottery within the deposits was not evidence of 
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foreigners living at the site, that there was no justification for linking the mummies with light hair to a 
foreign origin, and there was no evidence of parallel rituals in Late Bronze Age Greece. As a practical 
consideration, burning deposits inside a house ‘would have been quite unpleasant’ (Bell 1991: 129). 


A number of alternative theories for these burnt groups have been put forward, including 
suggestions that they were cellar pits, rubbish pits, robbers’ caches or discarded temple equipment, but 
Bell would see them as the remains of intrusive burials, while admitting that the lack of human 
remains would be problematic (Bell 1991: 130-136). Another theory would suggest that the burning of 
personal possessions could have foreign parallels, notably to Hittite practices (Politi 2001: 107-111). 
Doubt was also cast on Petrie’s assertions (1904: 145) that the groups were undisturbed and represent 
the same type of context (Bell 1991: 144-147). Bell (1991: 129, 141) concluded that Petrie may have 
become confused by the difficult stratigraphy of the site perhaps due to his relative inexperience at that 
time. 

Attention was drawn to groups dated to the reigns of Amenhotep II, Tutankhamun, Ramesses II, 
and Seti II (Petrie 1891a: 16-18). Although Petrie considered these contemporary with the town, Bell, 
in re-examining this material, concluded that the burnt groups all date to the 19th Dynasty, although 
some included objects dating to the time of Amenhotep HI and Tutankhamun (Bell 1991: 167). As 
Bell (1991: 168) observed, Petrie ‘had to make the Burnt Group contemporary with the walls of his 
‘town’ in order to integrate them into his neatly arranged history of the site’. The extent of the burning 
at the site has also been debated. Borchardt (1911b: 2-3) indicated that it was not limited to the pits, 
but was more widely spread through the palace, a possibility also put forward by Thomas (1981: 13; 
also discussed at length by Bell 1991: 171-177). With regard to burials, some dating to the 19th 
Dynasty were found amongst the houses located to the north of the walled area of the town and New 
Kingdom graves were also excavated to the west of the town (Thomas 1981: 2). 

Petrie’s concern over looting seems justified, given Chassinat’s publication the following year 
(Chassinat 1901: 225-234) discussing objects from burials at Gurob that had begun to circulate on the 
market. Discovery of an undisturbed burial at the site was also published by Quibell (1901: 141-143) 
in that year. These discoveries were summarized by Thomas (1981: 2). 


PETRIE’S 1903-1904 SEASON 


Thwarted by the Egyptian Antiquities Department in his efforts to work at Saqqara, Petrie decided to 
begin excavations at Ehnasya, convinced that there were a number of lapses in the previous work by 
Naville (1894). The team arrived on December 1, 1903. As a result of Naville’s limited efforts to find 
the cemeteries associated with Ehnasya, Petrie sent Charles Currelly and Leonard Loat, along with his 
friend and reis, Ali es Suefi, to investigate cemeteries at Sedment, and from there, they progressed to 
Gurob (Petrie 1905: 32-33; Drower 1985: 274). 

Currelly was a Canadian who had become Petrie’s student prior to the Abydos season in 1902 
(Petrie 1931: 185). He had been pursuing a career in the church but through an interest in Crete had 
decided instead to take up archaeology (Drower 1985: 267). He continued to work in Egypt and during 
that time amassed a collection of artefacts which was donated to the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology in Toronto following his appointment there as curator in 1907 (Dawson et al. 1995: 112- 
113). Loat was a zoologist who was first sent to Egypt by the government in order to conduct a five 
year survey of the fish of the Nile, subsequently undertaking a study of the birds of Egypt (Times 
obituary, 30 April 1932). How he came to know Petrie is unclear but this season was his first with 
him. 

Petrie’s work was sponsored and published by the Egypt Exploration Fund, with a summary of the 
excavations at Sedment and Gurob, written by Currelly, included in the volume. Loat’s work was 
subsequently published by the Egyptian Research Account, a fund Petrie set up at University College 
London when he became professor. Currelly’s report provided only the cursory information on the 
results of the Gurob excavations and no plan of the site was published either by Currelly or Loat. A 
further summary by Loat is even sketchier although it does offer clues on the locations of some of the 
cemeteries. Thomas (1981: 2) concluded that they seemed ‘to have avoided the areas worked by Petrie 
fourteen years previously’. A number of areas of the site were discussed: 


1) A cemetery of ‘early burials’, some showing evidence of 18th Dynasty reburials and all reused 
by the time of the Ramessides. Many had been subsequently plundered and re-used again around the 
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time of the first century AD. The location was described as in the wadi running westward from the 
Gurob dyke towards the high hills (Currelly 1905: 33-4). 


2) A series of burials located on a hillock north of the wadi and nearer the cultivated land (Currelly 
1905: 34). These comprised a number of infant burials which had escaped modern pillaging. Based on 
the finds, which included a number of imported objects, the interments were dated to the time of 
Hatshepsut/Thutmose III], although Currelly went on to comment that everything found on the knoll 
dated to the latter part of the 18th Dynasty. 


3) Given the cited location of the infant burials in the area to the north of the wadi running 
westward from the Gurob dyke, it would seem less likely that this is the same ‘cemetery for babies’ 
which Loat commented was found to the south of the town (1905: 2). The infants discussed by Loat 
were said to have been buried in large pottery storage jars placed within shallow pits (Loat 1905: 2, pl. 
VII, 4) but Currelly makes no mention of this practice in his description (Currelly 1905: 34). 

4) A deposit of animal heads found ‘buried together’ about 40 inches under the surface on that same 
knoll discussed by Currelly (see 2 above). These were dated to the latter part of the 18th Dynasty due 
to the date given to the burials noted above from that area (Currelly 1905: 34). In fact, Loat (1905: 3) 
makes reference to at least two such deposits. The first consisted of about 40 animal skulls, mostly 
sheep, with three dog skulls, ‘found together near the top of the shaft of one of the tombs’; the second, 
in another tomb shaft, comprising 122 skulls, mostly goat although he also comments ‘the rest 
consisting of sheep, two oxen, and five dogs’. 


5) Just to the east of these burials, badly plundered circular pits with burials of the early Christian 
period were found (Currelly 1905: 34-35). 

6) A further group of tombs which were said to have been re-used at about the same time as those of 
the early Christian period were said to have been uncovered nearby, but no relative direction or 
distance was given (Currelly 1905: 35). 

7) A badly plundered cemetery of ‘prehistoric graves’ located about half a mile south of the temple 
site (Currelly 1905: 35). Roughly fifty burials were found in graves that were typically oblong in 
shape and ‘so effectually plundered that only three perfect pots and fragments of a few other types 
were obtained’ (Loat 1905: 1). 

8) A sacred burial area for fish, excavated by Loat and located a short distance south of the temple 
(Currelly 1905: 35). Loat (1905: 3) subsequently clarified that this cemetery, ‘a quarter of a mile to the 
South of that containing the human burials’ and near ‘the ruins of a small village’ consisted of two 
sections, one taken up with oxen and goats located ‘adjacent to the cultivated land and extending a 
short distance into the desert’ and the other positioned further into the desert which ‘was almost 
entirely occupied with the remains of fish’. 

9) Reference was made to the remains of a small village, dated to the 18th Dynasty, located ‘about 
500 yards to the south of the old town, in close proximity to an animal cemetery’ (Loat 1905: 1). 


10) A small mudbrick temple or shrine, dated to the end of the 18th Dynasty or beginning of the 
19th, located about 50 yards from the building originally identified by Petrie as a temple (Loat 1905: 
1-2). A plan of this structure was published by Loat (1905, pl. XIV; see also Kemp 1978: 127, Fig 3, 
area D). The discovery of a number of Ramesside stelae in this area suggests that this temple was still 
in use during that time (Thomas 1981: 8). 

There is only one reference to a burnt group similar to those found in the previous seasons (Loat 
1905: 6-7). This is a scarab described as part of a burnt group found in one of the houses of the town. 
It is possible that this refers to the ‘small village’ he excavated south of the town, or this may be an 
indication that they worked in the town itself as well (see Bell 1991: 193, note 22). 


Currelly commented that the excavations took place over three weeks (1905: 35). Petrie, intending 
to visit Tell el Fara’in in the Delta, left Ehnasya for Cairo on February 25th 1904, commenting that he 
visited Loat en route (Petrie 1931: 190). Currelly, however, had been sent ahead to investigate, so his 
work on the cemeteries must have stopped by then (Drower 1985: 276). 


Few photographs exist of Petrie’s excavations at Ehnasya and none of these include the work at 
Gurob. Currelly, on a high from having recently finished his first season in Egypt with Petrie at the 
impressive royal cemeteries at Abydos, summarized his season at Gurob with just two sentences in his 
autobiography, ‘Loat and I went off some distance to hunt for cemeteries along the edge of the desert. 
My first year had been a continued success, the second year was a dead failure’ (Currelly 1956: 68-9). 
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Sadly, once again, no effort was made to survey and map the site. It was not until the following year 
that Ludwig Borchardt published a rough sketch, having visited the site for one day in June of that 
year. This plan not only provided more details on the major temple, which Borchardt identified as a 
palace, but also the smaller mudbrick temple identified by Currelly and Loat. In addition, evidence of 
internal walls in the southern enclosure area was recorded. 


THE 1920 SEASON: THE BSAE RETURNS 


According to Reginald Engelbach, the season at Gurob lasted from 11 January to 6 April 1920. 
Engelbach was sent to the site by Petrie but was joined by Guy Brunton on the 25th of February. 
Engelbach finished his work there on 21 March, taking up a position as Chief Inspector in Upper 
Egypt for the Antiquities Service. At Gurob, the Qufti workforce was supplemented by a number of 
men who had previously worked with Johnson on Graeco-Roman remains in the Fayum on behalf of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 1). 


Both Brunton and Engelbach were in their early forties at the time of the excavations. Both had also 
come to Egyptology rather late on, Engelbach turning to the discipline after a visit to Egypt in 1909- 
1910. His first season in the field was with Petrie in 1911 at Heliopolis, Shurafa and Kafr Ammar, also 
going on to work at Riqqeh and Harageh. His career was interrupted by service during the war but he 
joined Petrie at Lahun in 1919 (Dawson et al. 1995: 141-142). Similarly, Brunton, after many years in 
South Africa, had only begun studying with Petrie in 1911, excavating first with him during the 1912- 
1914 excavations at Lahun. Following military service between 1914 and 1918, he returned to Lahun 
in 1919-1921, during which time he was despatched to the excavations at Gurob (Dawson et al. 1995: 
68-69). In 1906, Brunton had married Winifred Newberry who also became a student of Petrie’s and 
she accompanied him on excavations in Egypt including Gurob (Dawson et al. 1995: 68-69). 


Engelbach’s introduction to the published Gurob excavations sheds much light on the distribution of 
duties (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 1). During the season, Brunton recorded the graves, while 
Engelbach undertook the photography. Mrs Brunton drew all of the objects except the pottery and 
beads, which were drawn by Engelbach. More ambiguously, Engelbach noted that he and Brunton 
‘divided the recording’ but that the men’s accounts were the responsibility of Brunton. A letter from 
Hilda to son John, dated 17 February 1920, provides a schedule for the work. Brunton went off with 
the workmen at sunrise, returning to camp for breakfast. Lunch was at noon and then the team ‘scatter 
at our work for the afternoon and reappear for a cup of tea at 4’ (Drower 2004: 195). At sunset, the 
workmen return to the camp with their tools and their ‘basketfuls’, presumably the finds of the day. 
Dinner was at 6, and the evenings were occupied by drawing or, in the case of Petrie, developing ‘the 
photographs he has taken that day’ (Drower 2004: 196). 


While the previous excavations at the site had largely been undertaken by Petrie or his students, 
Engelbach pointed out that the lack of any decent map of the site meant that much time was spent 
reclearing previously excavated burials (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 1). Adding to the difficulties, 
much destruction of the site had been inflicted by robbers and the sabbakhin, reducing the remains 
significantly (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 2). Although some work was carried out within the palace 
enclosure, the excavations largely focused on burials located along one stretch, less than half a mile in 
length, which extended north and slightly east of the palace. More limited work was also carried out in 
the wadis to the south and southwest of the palace and at a group of large New Kingdom shaft and 
mastaba tombs in the hills to the west. 


All of these burials were planned by bearings taken from a series of irregularly positioned cairns 
which were given letter designations. Although it is tempting to see the burials around these points as 
distinct clusters, the excavators were keen to point out that this is a false impression created by the 
vagaries of tomb robbing (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 2). Certainly, at least for the main stretch of 
the graves, these burials should be viewed as an extended cemetery, although some general 
chronological trends were observed. For example, there was a concentration of burials which were 
dated to the Early Dynastic period around Point O and of graves attributed to the Old Kingdom around 
Points C and C2, while graves dating to the First Intermediate Period/early Middle Kingdom were 
most often found at Points El, E2 and E3 (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 2). The area from Point S to 
Q yielded predominantly New Kingdom burials and graves of this date were also found in the smaller 
areas explored, at Points D and G, and also at the large mastaba burials at Point W. 
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With regard to the records known to have been kept that season, no field notebooks of Brunton or 
Engelbach appear to have survived, although tomb cards do exist and a list of the distribution of the 
objects was published. Tomb registers were also compiled and published but, as at Tarkhan, these list 
the types of object found but, if multiples of a type were found, this was not recorded. Many of the 
most commonly found objects, such as beads, amulets, pottery and stone vessels, were listed on the 
tomb cards by typologies developed in the field. These were later integrated into existing typologies, 
notably those at Riqqeh and Harageh (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 4-5). The pottery field typology 
was never published and this makes interpretation of the tomb cards more difficult. This is especially 
unfortunate as the tomb cards sometimes preserve more detailed information on the location of 
specific jars in the burials. A partial concordance for the New Kingdom typology, where each type 
recorded in the field had a prefix of the letter ‘N’, can be found at the end of the chapter. This 
concordance was devised by working through the tomb cards but is very much provisional. Not all 
types could be identified, particularly those that were created later in the season as these were 
inevitably linked to fewer burials. There is some ambiguity in the correlations in a few instances and 
some possible mistakes between the field and published typologies were also recognized. Certainly, a 
more detailed concordance would be helpful for the interpretation of the tomb cards. By the time work 
began in the New Kingdom burials at Sedment the following season, the typology used in the 
publication has been put into practice in the field and the old ‘N’ numbers abandoned. 
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FIGURE 18: Map of the area southwest of the so-called ‘temple’ enclosure, now recognized as a palace 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. ID). 


Of the excavations represented in the photographic archive, Gurob appears to be unique in that it is 
the only site where the photographs were physically numbered and correlated back to the tomb cards. 
This information not only gives us some insight into the number of photographs taken that season but, 
crucially, where the photographs are numbered but the illustrated objects are not labelled with a grave 
number, it is sometimes possible to trace the objects back to their graves through the photograph 
number. Thus, there are very few photographed objects without a specific provenance. 
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In most cases, the modern photo numbers were written within a circle on the negatives. The form of 
notation on the tomb cards, however, varies. Generally, the photo number was written on the tomb 
cards as ‘Photo XX’, often with the number in a circle. In a few instances, the Greek phi sign ® was 
used as a prefix to the number and the word ‘Photo’ omitted (e.g. Grave 125: ©16). Rarely, the photo 
was recorded with just a ‘P.’ prefix and underlined, such as ‘P.13’. It is possible that in some cases, 
just a number was written but this would be difficult to trace as objects were often listed as type 
numbers and confusion might easily occur. 

The highest photo number physically marked on a photo is 56. However, on the tomb cards, the 
highest photo number recorded is 57. Of the existing photographs, there are 27 unpublished photos, 
but three of these are different exposures of the same object(s). The method of recording photographs 
taken at different exposures was unfortunately not consistent. While the two exposures PMAN 1002 
and 1003 are both marked 36, exposures PMAN 998 and 999 are marked 9 and 9a. For PMAN 1006 
and 1007, the photo number is not visible probably due to damage. 

In going through the numbers recorded on the tomb cards, it would seem that several photo numbers 
cannot be reconciled with the existing photographs. Notably, one of these is a site shot so it is possible 
that some of these missing numbers refer to general site shots and could not be expected to be 
recorded on tomb cards. However, it is also clear that photo numbers were not always recorded on the 
appropriate tomb cards. Grave numbers were often written on the negatives as well, relating to the 
objects illustrated. Occasionally, another number is present and the significance of these is not 
currently known; the latter may relate to details necessary for the publication of the photos. There are 
eight PMAN photographs for which no original photo numbers could be determined and these 
undoubtedly would fill in some of the gaps. 


We do not know at what point the negatives were labelled and numbered. Logic would suggest that 
some kind of marking must have occurred in the field in order to keep a record but whether this was 
the grave number and/or the photo number on the actual negative or labelling of some kind of 
protective sleeve is unknown. However, the sequence of photo numbers added to photographs of in 
situ burials apparently does not follow the sequence of grave numbers (see Table 2). Although little is 
known of the sequence of excavation at the site and a number of areas were opened during the season, 
it would seem unlikely, for example, that Grave 101 was cleared before Grave 5. There does seem to 
be a preference for photographing early burials, and a particular interest in recording contracted 
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TABLE 2: Concordance of Photo numbers and Grave numbers at Gurob. 


The final publication of the 1920 excavations did not appear until 1927. The delay was attributed to 
the need to publish the unspecified ‘more important results from subsequent excavations’ (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: 1). While this may refer to work at Sedment in the following season, it is perhaps 
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more likely also to relate to Brunton’s later excavations at Qau and Badari. In addition, Engelbach’s 
publication of his earlier work at Harageh did not appear until 1923, and this may also have been a 
factor. 


Work at the Palace Enclosure 


Since Petrie had last visited the site, the extensive illicit digging had demolished parts of the preserved 
remains of Petrie’s temple, today recognized as a palace, although with the disturbance some features 
conversely had been made more apparent, allowing a more detailed plan than that published in 1891 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 3-4, pl. I, see Fig. 17). Interestingly, there is no mention of Borchardt’s 
visit to the site and plan of the structure, nor of his interpretation of the temple as a palace, although a 
summary of work at the site had been published by that time (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 2). 

With regard to the temple plan, a number of column bases had been destroyed since Petrie’s last 


visit, although six more had been uncovered. One of these had a royal figure roughly cut into it 
(PMAN 993). 


PMAN 993 


Plinth of Column 7 from the north building. ‘Gh Town’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper 
left corner. ‘12’ in a circle written on the reverse, now visible in the lower left corner. Traces of 
another number in a circle to the left of this. A drawing of this was published (Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: pl. XLVI, no. 4). 

A number of disturbed pits, believed to have held more burnt deposits, were identified within the 
temple enclosure and the excavators were told by locals that indeed ‘a number of such burials have 
been found there since the excavations of 1889’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 3). While the use of 
the term ‘burial’ to describe these deposits might suggest that human remains were found, Bell (1991: 
126) has suggested that this may just refer to the fact that they were found buried in the ground. 

In the inner temple enclosure near the central column (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 14), a deposit 
(406) was uncovered which included a limestone anthropoid bust (PMAN 992) (Keith-Bennett 1981: 
55-56). The excavators noted that the figure had been broken anciently at the neck and the two pieces 
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‘were placed together in a sherd, covered with an inverted saucer’. A drawing of the figure was 
published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XLVIII, no. 2) and it was noted there that the hair had 
been painted blue, the face yellow and there were red lines on the collar. The piece is now in the Petrie 
Museum (UC 16030) and traces of the paint are still visible. While the piece brings to mind similarly 
carved ancestor busts, the purpose of the figure within this context cannot easily be determined. Bell 
suggested that this was an intrusive deposit, dating to the 19th Dynasty (Bell 1991: 163). As 
corroboration, the discovery of remains of a temple of Thutmosid date in some Ramesside tombs 
(Graves 6 and 473) would indicate that the temple had been robbed by that time (Bell 1991: 162). 


PMAN 992 


Anthropoid bust and plaster relief fragment from deposit 406. ‘Gh 406’ written on the reverse, now 
visible at the top; ‘Gh Temple’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner with the 
number ‘4’ written on the reverse, now visible just below. A two-digit number beginning with ‘4’ in a 
circle written on the reverse, now visible in the lower left corner. The bust is now in the Petrie 
Museum (UC 16030). 


The second object in the photograph is a relief fragment in plaster, believed to be ‘part of a patch in 
defective stone’, and said to have been found in the temple area (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 18). 
This was again only published as a line drawing (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XLVIII, no. 3). 
According to the distribution list, this fragment was sent to Reading. 

While no evidence could be found of the mudbrick temple planned by Loat, evidently demolished 
by the sabbdkhin in the intervening years, traces of a substantial building, termed a fort, were 
discovered outside the north-east corner of the temple enclosure as well as the remains of a smaller 
structure, aligned with the fort, but of unknown function and disturbed by later building of glass 
factories and lime-kilns (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 2, 3, pl. I). The fort and smaller structure were 
believed to be of earlier date than the temple, since the north-east corner of the temple enclosure 
evidently had changed alignment to allow for an older building. With no clear indication of date, the 
structures were presumed to date to the Second Intermediate Period based on the proximity of graves 
of that period (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 3-4). 
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Remains of mudbrick walls and robber trenches for other buildings were also planned, but the only 
one for which any dating was possible was a mudbrick wall found amongst groups of Old Kingdom 
burials (Cemeteries A and B). The orientation of the burials to this wall suggested that the building 
would have predated these interments (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 4). 


A number of cemeteries were excavated during the season, orientated to a series of cairns used to 
survey the site. One difficulty with this is that, while the location of a cemetery is fixed by the caim 
nearest it, the distance the burials can be from a cairn and still be considered part of that cemetery is 
never explained and would appear to be somewhat arbitrary. This vagueness is compounded by the 
irregular position of the cairns, some quite close together (less than 50 yards apart), and others quite 
far apart (over 100 yards). Most of the burials excavated were primarily located north-east of the 
temple building, and some work was carried out to the south of the structure. Unfortunately, although 
they did encounter evidence of previous digging, sometimes attributed to the earlier excavations, in 
very few instances could this be linked to specific seasons. 


One plan (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. I; see Fig. 18) was said to illustrate the areas worked 
by Loat, implying that much of the work had been carried out to the south of the temple. This included 
Cemetery D, described as graves ‘of the XIXth dynasty, mostly worked by Mr. Loat’ (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: 2). It also seems possible, although not explicitly stated, that Cemetery G, again to 
the south and said to contain infant burials of the New Kingdom, had been previously examined by 
Loat and/or Currelly (Thomas 1981: 4). 


Petrie’s autobiography indicates that he did return briefly to Gurob again in December 1920 but 
‘After a sampling of what was left at Gurob, of no historic value, we were at Sedment by December 
17th’ leaving the Bruntons to finish the work at Gurob (Petrie, 1931: 242). Petrie also wrote that he 
left for England on March 14th, 1921, leaving Brunton in charge, presumably of both Sedment and 
Gurob (Petrie, 1931: 245). The dates cited for the season at Sedment were 17 December 1920 to 25 
April 1921 (see following chapter). 

In looking back at the Brunton and Engelbach season, there is clear evidence for the continued use 
of the site into the 19th Dynasty, after the harim palace had been abandoned. As Thomas (1981: 8) 
indicated, the small temple discovered by Loat seems to have been in use during the Ramesside period 
and she believed that there must also have been another new temple as well, although admitting that its 
location is not known. She also argued (Thomas 1981: 8) that the area designated as a ‘Fort’ on the 
Brunton and Engelbach plan (1927: pl. I) was in use during the early New Kingdom with the 18th 
Dynasty village found by Loat located less than half a mile away to the south. Arguably, given the 
Ramesside burials, the question of where the settlement areas were located arises. Bell (1991: 189- 
190) suggested that these might have been located on the rise extending north of the Fort, following 
the eastern line of the New Kingdom cemeteries in the areas around Points V and Y but conceded that 
there was ‘very little reason to accept that a town was really ever built there’. 


The Earlier Cemeteries at Gurob 


Gurob is best known for its New Kingdom remains but there are indications of earlier, although less 
extensive, activity at the site, primarily spanning the late Predynastic Period through early Middle 
Kingdom. The overall picture from the scant grave goods, even in intact burials, suggests that the 
inhabitants were rural farmers of low social standing throughout this time span. Despite these limited 
attractions, the excavators did pay some attention to the earlier burials, as evidenced by the number of 
photographs of in situ burials. Given the scant presence of grave goods, interest seems to have been 
particularly drawn to the degree of contraction of the bodies in the graves as an indicator of date. 


Originally, Brunton and Engelbach (1927: 7) had thought that some of the burials were of Second 
Intermediate Period date but, after work at Sedment and Qau, revised these to the First Intermediate 
Period, pre-dating Dynasty 12. The fact that the plates illustrating the objects from these burials were 
confusingly still headed as Second Intermediate Period in the publication (Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: pls. XI, XID) may mean that they followed Petrie’s advice to prepare the plates before the text. 
However, there is no separate Second Intermediate Period tomb register in the publication and those 
burials are all included in the First Intermediate Period tomb register. More recent work by Seidlmayer 
(1990: 341-347) suggests that the dates for some of these burials should extend into the early Middle 
Kingdom. 
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With regard to the unpublished photographs, some show groups of objects, and while these artefacts 
date mostly to the same period, some chronological mixing did occur. This does mean that it is 
difficult to describe the photographs in any strict chronological sense. 


Cemetery, point O 


Brunton and Engelbach found only one area, near Point O, with burials which they dated to the 
Protodynastic period. These ‘lay under the siftings of the New Kingdom town’ (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927, 6) and are now considered Naqada II/Dynasty 0 in date (Bard 1999: 360). Only 16 
burials of this period were recorded in the tomb register. 


PMAN 1019 
Grave 109. ‘Gh 109’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. 


Grave 109 was an undisturbed burial of a man found at Point O. No objects were found in the grave 
and the interest presumably was in the position of the body. The excavators commented that the 
typical burial position for graves of this date was ‘totally, but not tightly, contracted on the left side, 
with the head to the South’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 6), whereas in this instance, the head was 
positioned to the north. There is no original photo number preserved on the photograph but from the 
tomb card, it would seem that this is Photo 5. 


Tomb card for Grave 109 
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PMAN 1004 


Objects from Graves 103, 104, 117, 118, 124, all Point O; Grave 125, Point B. ‘1:2’ written on the 
reverse as the scale, now visible in the upper right corner. ‘Gh’ written on the reverse, now visible in 
the upper left; illegible number in a circle in the lower left corner. Four lines of numbers written on 
the reverse, now visible on the lower left side; line 1: ‘117’; line 2 right to left: ‘124.104.118’; line 3, 
right to left: ‘103. 118’; line 4 ‘125’. 

This photograph shows many of the grave goods found in the burial area of Point O. Of the 16 
burials of this date recorded in the tomb register, only seven had objects other than pottery in the grave 
and objects from five of these burials are represented in this photo. The bone spoon in the photograph, 
from Grave 125 at Point B, was recognized as later in date (see below, p. 36-37). Based on the list of 
photo numbers taken from the tomb cards, it would seem that this photograph was originally Photo 16, 
as this number appears on all of the tomb cards for the graves listed except Grave 103 which has no 
reference to a photograph. 

Grave 103 was the undisturbed burial of a woman and contained pottery vessels, two types of 
beads, a calcite bowl containing galena and malachite, as well as fragments of three ivory pins shown 
in the photograph (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. II, IV). Vessel shapes included bowls, cylinder 
jars with thin bands of decoration around the upper body, and a large storage jar with a conical body 
and a short neck. In contrast to the sketch on the tomb card, a much more detailed drawing of the 
grave and its contents was published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. II). This was the only drawing 
for a burial of this period in the publication, perhaps because, as the excavators noted, this was the 
only instance where the objects were not simply grouped together (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 6). 
Separate drawings of the vessels and beads were included in the publication. Both the tomb register 
and the tomb card mention the three ivory pins, described as slightly flattened and measuring 6, 4°/s, 
and 5 inches long. 

As previously noted, the numbering for the vessels on the tomb card does not correspond to that 
used in the publication and was probably a field system later changed in publication to correlate with 
the typologies used at Riqqeh and Harageh (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 4-5). Comparison of the 
published drawing of the burial and the tomb card indicates that there may be a discrepancy in the 
number of pottery vessels in the burial. The published drawing shows eight vessels, while the tomb 
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card drawing appears to show nine, although it is unclear whether the jar shown between those 
labelled ‘e’ and ‘g’ should be omitted. The fact that only six jars are listed in the published tomb 
register would seem to be because only different vessel types were recorded in the register, and the 
only published indication that the burial contained multiples of the same type of jar comes from the 
published drawing. Cross-checking between the tomb register and the tomb cards indicates that this is 
the only instance from this cemetery where the full list of pottery, including duplicates, was not 
included. Similarly, although only two bead types are listed, the number of beads actually present in 
the burial was much higher. Objects from this burial were said to have been sent to Michigan (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: 26) and are now in the Kelsey Museum. The group (Reg. number 1904) consists 
of one example of the elongated barrel shape (Type 8) and several dozen small ovoid beads (Type 5). 


Tomb card for Grave 103 
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PMAN 1016 
Grave 104. ‘Gh’ with 104’ below written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. 

From Grave 104, PMAN 1004 shows the circular palette which is clearly visible in situ in the 
unpublished burial photograph, PMAN 1016. A drawing of the palette was included in the original 
publication (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. UI), drawn by Engelbach. According to the tomb card 
and register, the sex of the occupant could not be determined. The tomb register does not indicate 
whether the burial had been disturbed, but fortunately the tomb card indicates that it had not. The 
palette is described as slate but this term was commonly used for stone that would more properly be 
identified as siltstone. Other objects in the burial included fragments of malachite located behind the 
head and therefore some distance from the palette, which was found in front of the chest. A bone pin 
and a collection of 23 sea snail shells were found in the grave, but no pottery. No photograph or 
drawing of the pin was included in the publication (NB — the pin shown in a corner of PMAN 1004 is 
probably from Grave 125). 

Palettes in this shape occur as early as Naqada IIa but are most common in Naqada IIIb-c (Regner 
1996: 22, Fig. 35). Palettes are not restricted to female burials but are also found with men, typically 
positioned near the face (Ciatowicz 2001: 17). 

According to the distribution list (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 27), objects from this burial were 
sent to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, but in fact only the palette is in the collection. There is no 
original photo number preserved on this photograph but from the tomb cards, it would seem that this 
was Photo 2. 


The only object found in Grave 117 was the ivory implement shown in PMAN 1004 and described 
on the tomb card as a spoon. In the publication, only an outline drawing of the object was included 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. IID. The tomb card and register indicate that the deceased, a 
woman, was found in a ‘totally contracted’ position on her left side and the burial had been disturbed. 
There is no sketch of the burial in situ on the tomb card although it was noted that the burial was in the 
bottom of a shaft located just below the sand. The burial was included in the published register but not 
discussed in the text, nor is it mentioned in the distribution list. A reference to Photograph 16 is 
recorded on the card. 
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With regard to Grave 118, again, there was no sketch of the body in situ on the tomb card. Grave 
118 is the only burial of this date with a brick-lined structure around the body but the burial had been 
disturbed and therefore the position of the body was not noted, although it was recorded that the head 
faced south. The photograph illustrates the fish palette, described as ‘slate’ but probably siltstone, and 
the fragment of a copper ring found in the grave. These were the only objects found in this burial of a 
woman. Palettes in the shape of a fish first appear in the Naqada Ic period becoming most common in 
the Naqada IIc-d period but continuing as late as the Naqada IIIc (Regner 1996: Fig. 36; Ciatowicz 


1991: 21-24). 


The tomb card includes a reference to Photograph 16. Drawings only of these two objects were 
included in the publication (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. III). According to the distribution list 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 27), the objects from this burial were sent to the Ashmolean Museum 
in Oxford, but only the palette is now in the collection. Unfortunately, other than a passing reference, 
the burial was not discussed in the text (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 6). 
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Tomb card for Grave 124 
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UNSEEN IMAGES: ARCHIVE PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE PETRIE MUSEUM 


The photograph of the object from Grave 124 is not very clear but would appear to be a carnelian 
barrel bead, based on the description and link to Photo 16 on the tomb card. The reference ‘PB 9’ on 
the tomb card probably refers to a field typology which was changed by the time of publication. A 
drawing of the bead was published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. II, 4). This was the undisturbed 
burial of a woman but was not discussed in the publication, nor mentioned in the distribution list. The 
head was positioned to the south with the face to the west. The information on the tomb card indicates 
that two pottery jars were also found in this burial: a cylinder jar (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. III, 
12) and a conical storage jar (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. HI, 11). 
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Grave 125 was dated by the excavators to the late First Intermediate Period, and a photograph of the 
burial was included in the publication (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 8, pl. VII, 5; see thumbnail 
PMAN 976), probably the Photo 10 mentioned on the tomb card. The burial, which sadly had been 
disturbed, contained skeletons of both a man and a woman. The sign ®, as in ©16 on the tomb card, 
would seem to be an abbreviation indicating Photo 16 = PMAN 1004. 


Regarding graves of this period, Brunton and Engelbach noted that ‘The poverty of the burials was 
striking: even pottery being almost absent. Only four graves contained whole or nearly whole pots’ 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 7). Sherds were more commonly found, perhaps due to disturbance of 
the burials, although the excavators suggested that these ‘may have drifted in from the rubbish lying 
on the surface’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 7). The tomb card suggests that the only objects 
remaining in the grave were the bone spoon shown in PMAN 1004 and a copper alloy pin. A 
photograph of this spoon, cropped from the photograph shown here, was included in the published 
plates (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. VII, 6). The modern numbers added to the photograph would 
seem to suggest that the straight pin illustrated with the ivory spoon, was also from this burial. 

The published distribution list (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 27) indicates that the objects from this 
burial were kept at UCL. The bone spoon is UC 7719, and the pin, in fact a sewing needle, is also in 
the Petrie Museum collection (UC 7720). As a cautionary note, there is nothing in the tomb register to 
indicate this needle, although a pin is mentioned on the tomb card. 


FIGURE 19: UC 7719, bone spoon, and UC 7720, sewing needle, in the Petrie Museum collection. 
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The upper case ‘B’ in a circle in the stone section of the tomb card would seem to suggest that a 
stone object was also present in the burial, but there is no indication of this on the published tomb 
register. Review of the relevant tomb cards indicates that this is in fact just a notation for the Point 
areas where the burial was located and seems only to have been used for the First Intermediate Period 
burials at Point A and B (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. IX). Why this information was recorded in 
that part of the tomb card is unclear but it may be that the dearth of stone objects in these burials 
meant that this section was for the most part blank and available. Although this grave had no pottery, 
Seidlmayer (1990: 343) noted that the pottery from burials around Point B would fall into his Stufe II, 
dated from Dynasty 11 to early Dynasty 12. 


PMAN 977 


Pottery vessels from Grave 77, Point S; Grave 128, Point B; Grave 133, Point O; and Grave 149, 
Point C. ‘Gh’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner; ‘38’ in a circle written on 
the reverse, now visible in the lower left corner. Numbers written on reverse above the pottery vessels 
in the top row: ‘128’ above the bowl on the left and ‘77’ above the bowl on the right. ‘133’ written on 
the reverse below the jar on the lower right. No number preserved below the bowl at bottom left. 

This photograph shows four pottery vessels. The lower two were illustrated in the final publication 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. VIID. The jar is from Grave 133, the undisturbed Protodynastic 
burial of a man, with the body totally contracted on the left side and the head to the south. This was 
one of two vessels, the other a bowl (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. II, 5). Both were located in 
front of the face, but there were no other grave goods. The grave was not included on the distribution 
list, but the jar shown in this photograph was included in the photographs shown in the publication 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: VII, 7). 


Grave 149 was dated to the Old Kingdom and the bowl in the photograph with a carinated rim, 
often described as a ‘Meydum’ bowl, is known during that period (Op de Beeck 2004: 267, 276). Its 
position close to the body is also considered to be typical, perhaps linked to the bowl’s presumed use 
as tableware (Hendrickx 2002: 277, 279). Although the photograph is not annotated with the grave 
number, the bowl can be identified through the published photograph of it and also from the tomb card 
which gives the Photo number (38). The publication included a photograph of the contracted body in 
situ, 1ts head on a brick and the bowl below the face (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 7, pl. VIII, 2, 8; 
see thumbnail PMAN 974). The burial was not included on the published distribution list. 
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Grave 77 was an undisturbed burial of two young children. The grave, located near Point S, was 
dated to the early 18th Dynasty (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 12, pl. XXI) and contained a pottery 
jar, beads and scarab of that period (Fig. 20) as well as the bowl which the excavators described as 
Predynastic black-topped ware, illustrated in the photograph PMAN 977. Only one other burial at the 
site (Grave 86) contained a similar bowl, again described as Predynastic (Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: 12). In the latter case, the burial, located at Point T, had been disturbed but dated to the 18th 
Dynasty. 

Brunton and Engelbach commented that they had ‘frequently heard from the natives hereabouts of 
past finds of black-topped pottery, finely-flaked flint knives...and other objects of a Predynastic date’, 
and the presence of these two bowls led them to believe that there must have been Predynastic remains 
in the area, although no cemetery of that date was found (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 6). 


Bourriau, however, has concluded that these bowls are not Predynastic black-topped ware, but 
Kerma beakers. She originally dated the burials to the late Second Intermediate Period (Bourriau 
1981a: 32), but revised the date to the early 18th Dynasty (Bourriau 1991b: 136) although the scarabs 
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appear earlier (pers. comm.). In her view, these ‘are presumably graves of Nubians who were 
Egyptianized, since there is nothing Nubian about the burials except the Kerma beakers’ (Bourriau 
1991b: 136). 

The distribution list indicates that objects from Grave 77 were sent to Manchester while those from 
Grave 86 were sent to Philadelphia. According to Bourriau (pers. comm.), the bowls, however, are not 
in these collections and their whereabouts are unknown. 
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Grave 128, located at Point B and 
Wr Beda + |No, I2& | originally dated to Dynasties 5-10, was a 
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UNSEEN IMAGES: ARCHIVE PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE PETRIE MUSEUM 


PMAN 1015 
Grave 101, Point A. ‘Gh 101’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. 

Although there was a second photo of Grave 101 published (see thumbnails PMAN 978 and 979), 
this one shows a different view (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. VIII, 9). In the published 
photograph, the written notation ‘Grave 101’ is visible in the lower left corner, while Grave 102, 
unmarked on the photograph, is shown to the right. The body was tightly contracted and the tomb card 
indicates that the head was oriented to the northeast and the face to the southeast. According to the 
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published tomb register, there were no objects in Grave 101, nor was there any indication of a coffin 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. IV). The tomb card suggests that fragments of pottery vessels were 
found and the notation ‘Riqqeh’ usually refers to pottery types known from that site, although no 
specific details were cited. The burial was dated to the Old Kingdom, perhaps partly on the pottery 
remains, and it was noted that many of the Old Kingdom burials were ‘in more or less contracted 
positions’, and although undisturbed, few had any objects (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 6). 

Three burials dated to the Old Kingdom were recorded at Point A but none held any objects. Given 
this absence of objects, the contracted position of the skeleton, not seen in the later graves, was taken 
as an indication of Old Kingdom date. While the deceased was often placed full length during the Old 
Kingdom, individuals buried outside of main centres and those of low status with few grave goods 
were still often placed in a contracted position (Grajetzki 2003: 15). 

Although there is no original photo number on the photograph, there was a notation of Photo 3 
written on the tomb card and it seems likely that this is that photograph. 


PMAN 1020 
Probably Grave 142. ‘Gh 141’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. 


Although the notation ‘Gh 141’ for Grave 141 appears quite clearly on the negative, this photo does 
not match the one published and attributed to this burial (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. VII, 1). 
The comment in the text, that the position of the body in Grave 141 was unusual, with the skeleton 
contracted ‘so that the knees were above the head’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 7, also pl. IV) 
would seem to suggest that the published photograph is indeed that of Grave 141. With regard to the 
unpublished photograph, there may have been some damage to the area around the handwritten 
number on the negative but apart from reading the last digit as a ‘7’, there seem to be no other 
alternatives. As Grave 147 was a burial where the body was very slightly flexed on the left side it 
seems impossible to identify the photograph as of that burial. 

However, it is possible that the burial is of Grave 142. While there is no sketch of the skeleton, the 
tomb card describes the body as totally contracted and with its head on a brick as shown in the 
photograph. The card also indicates that a photograph was taken (number 11), which is otherwise 
unaccounted for in the unpublished photographs. No grave goods were recorded on the tomb card and 
this is again consistent with the photograph. 
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Tomb card for Grave 142 Like the tomb card for Grave 141, the note 
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PMAN 1021 


Grave 346, Point El. ‘Gh’ with ‘346’ below written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left 
corner. ‘46’ ina circle written on the reverse, now visible in the lower left corner. 

This is the undisturbed burial of a male, described as totally contracted and positioned on his left 
side. No coffin or grave goods were present. The interest in this burial was presumably in its 
contracted position and the date presumably based on that (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 2, 6). The 
excavators noted that over half of the bodies found were ‘more or less tightly contracted on the left 
side’ with the majority orientated north-east or north (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 6). 
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Grave 106, Point A. ‘Gh 106’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. ‘4’ written 
in a circle on the reverse, now visible in the lower left corner. 

Grave 106 was an undisturbed burial of a man. The upper case ‘A’ in a circle in the Stone entry on 
the tomb card refers to the Point area where the burial was located (see discussion of Grave 125 
above). The only object noted in the published tomb register was a biconical flask with a slightly 
flared neck, found at the head and visible in the photograph. As this burial was not included on the 
published distribution list, its current whereabouts are unknown. 
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The paucity of objects in this burial seems to be, like the graves of the earlier periods, typical of the 
late First Intermediate Period/early Middle Kingdom examples at Gurob. With regard to burials 
around Point A and B, coffins were for the most part absent. The head was orientated to the north and 
the body was most often positioned loosely contracted on the left side or, less frequently, on the back. 
Although in the photograph the skeleton in this grave may appear to have been positioned on its back, 
in the tomb register, it was recorded as on its left side. 

Other than one or two pottery vessels, grave goods in these burials were largely omitted, the spoon 
from Grave 125 shown in PMAN 1004 being one notable exception. The repertoire of pottery vessels 
was rather restricted: mostly biconical flasks such as shown here, as well as slightly more ovoid 
biconical jars, and rare examples of simple bowls and carinated rim bowls. Particularly unusual was 
one burial (Grave 147) with a bread cone mould placed at the head. Roughly one third of the burials 
around Points A and B had been disturbed. 


This dearth of objects has made it difficult to establish the chronological sequence of the burials 
(Seidlmayer 1990: 341). Seidlmayer (2000: 123; 1990: 344) dated biconical flasks such as this one to 
the First Intermediate Period/early Middle Kingdom. 


PMAN 1018 
Grave 107, Point A. ‘Gh 107’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. 

Grave 107 was an undisturbed burial of a woman dated by the excavators to Dynasties 5-10. As the 
photograph illustrates, two biconical flasks were found at the head. These were the only objects found 
in the grave. Once again, the upper case ‘A’ in a circle in the Stone entry refers to the Point area where 
the burial was located (see discussion of Grave 125 above). The grave goods were not included in the 
published distribution list. 

As in the previous example, flasks of this type have been dated to the First Intermediate 
Period/early Middle Kingdom (Seidlmayer 2000: 123; 1990: 344). There is no original photo number 
preserved on the photograph but from the tomb card, it would seem that this is Photo 1. 
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Gurob — the New Kingdom Cemeteries 


Although Brunton and Engelbach noted that the areas they excavated could not be divided into 
specific cemeteries, some effort is made here to group the New Kingdom burials from the same Points 
together. The unpublished photographs, to some extent, lend themselves to such a division. The 
majority of unpublished photographs derive from three specific areas, Cemeteries P, D and W. (see p. 
18, Fig. 17) Although Point P lies in the main stretch of cemeteries and is therefore less 
chronologically distinct, Point D burials were all from a small area in a wadi southwest of the palace 
and Point W graves represent the large mastaba and shaft burials in the hills to the west. 


Cemetery P 


PMAN 1011 


View of the areas around Point P. ‘Ghorab’ with ‘P’ below written on reverse, now visible in the 
upper left corner. ‘41’ in a circle written on the reverse, now visible on the lower left corner. 


From the mark of ‘Gh P’ on the negative, it is probable that this is a photograph of the area around 
Point P. The photograph shows a dense scatter of pottery sherds and human remains, the latter visible 
as disarticulated and mostly broken bones. Remains of textile wrappings can also be seen. Although 
there are no markings to show the orientation, the site map indicates mounds to the east of this area 
and these may be the ones visible here in the distance. On the right hand side of the photograph, there 
is a darker stretch of ground along the edge of the scatter of bones and this seems to show evidence of 
digging, possibly grave pits. Brunton noted that much of the site had been plundered in the past 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 2) and this seems to demonstrate the level of destruction. 

The shadow in the foreground is possibly that of the unknown photographer, apparently wearing a 
hat. If this is a view looking towards the east, it would seem that the photograph was taken in the 
afternoon. 


An attempt was made by the Liverpool Gurob Project team in 2007 to identify the location of this 
photograph at Gurob but the features are no longer identifiable (Ivor Pridden, pers. comm.). 
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PMAN 990 


Collection of objects most likely from Graves, 8 and 11, as well as generally attributed to Point C2. 
‘Gh’ written on reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. Below this, ‘2’ written on the reverse 
(or ‘5’ written on the front). Further below, ‘1:3’ written as a scale on the reverse. Towards the bottom 
of the left side, there are three rows of markings written on the reverse. These are: Top row: ‘8 8’; 
Middle row. ‘11 CII 11’; Bottom row: ‘11’. 


The writing on PMAN 990 would suggest that the comb and basket shown at the top of this 
photograph were from Grave 8, the wooden top from Grave 11, the double comb from Point C2 (this 
is most likely what was meant by CII), the net from Grave 11 and the spindle whorl from Grave 11. 


Grave 8 was an undisturbed shaft burial of a woman, wrapped in reeds and tied with rope. The tomb 
card shows a section of the burial indicating a small blocked chamber to the side. The deceased had 
been placed on her back and oriented to the west. According to the tomb register, a basket and a comb 
were positioned north of the head (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XIV). On the tomb card, the 
comb and basket are also listed and these objects are annotated ‘P.13’, presumably Photo 13, although 
no photo number is preserved on the negative. According to correspondence in the Petrie Museum 
archive, objects from this burial were sent to the Academie van Beeldende Kunsten in the Hague. 


While the pottery was only listed in the tomb 
register (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XIV), FIGURE 21: Funnel 
the tomb card indicates the distribution of the jar with flared sides, 
vessels in relation to the body. Here the value of ‘6 73y (Brunton and 
establishing a concordance between the field Engelbach 1927: pl. 
typology and the published typology can be seen XXXIV). 
as with this (see p. 98, Appendix), it is possible to 
determine that the jars found at the head were a 
coarse funnel jar (type 13v, see Fig. 21) and a drop 
jar with a short slightly flared rim and an incised line around neck/body join (type 25f). At the feet 
were a flat based bow] (type 3g), another drop jar this one with a black painted rim (type 24b, see Fig. 
22) and a biconical jar with short flaring rim (type 36w). To the north of the head was a black pottery 
juglet, most likely an example of imported Black Lustrous Ware. 
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Tomb card for Grave 8 
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In Sjéqvist’s typology for the ware, this juglet would be Shape 2, 


8K described as a globular juglet with round or flat base, narrow neck, wide rim 
and a handle extending from below the rim to the shoulder (Sjéqvist 1940: 
55). The source of foreign vessels of this type has been much debated. Oren 
(1969: 130, 134) favoured an origin in Palestine, 
linking them to Tell el-Yahudiyeh ware but pant 
Bourriau (1981b: 129, no. 255) considered them 
Syrian, with Palestine and more specifically Tell el- 
Yahudiyeh acting as an intermediary for the trade. 
bu Reo Recent petrographic analysis of examples from Z 
9) 


FIGURE 22: Pottery 
drop-shaped jar with 
black painted rim, 
type 24b (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. 


Israel suggests that they were made in Cyprus, 
Lebanon and Israel (Yannai 2007: 296; 304-305). 
Attention in the past has also focussed on 
variation in surface appearance, leading to the 
differing terms of ‘Black Burnished’, ‘Black 
Lustrous’ and ‘Grey Lustrous’ Ware. Oren (1969: 


UNGLAZED BLACK 


FIGURE 23: Black 
Burnished Ware juglet, 
type 91m (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. 
XXXIX). 


XXXIV). 130) described their manufacture as ‘well fired with 
gray slip and closely burnished to a metallic lustre’ while Sjéqvist (1940: 54) described the surface as 
thinly slipped and noted that the quality could vary and the glossy surface was easily lost. This is an 
important point as similar jars found at Gurob, although not plentiful in number, were described by the 
excavators as ‘unglazed black’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXXIX, types 91m, n and q). 
However, in light of the recent research, it is possible that some variation in appearance may be due to 
different places of manufacture, emphasizing the need to study examples first-hand. 

Oren (1969: 130, 131) called Black Lustrous juglets ‘the hallmark of the early Late Bronze Age 
pottery repertoire,’ disputing the few examples said to have occurred in contexts dated to the end of 
the Second Intermediate Period. That the juglets date to the early part of the 18th Dynasty has been 
generally agreed, Oren (1969: 136) suggesting that they date no later than the reign of Thutmose III, 
and Bourriau (1981b: 129, no. 255) placing their disappearance earlier, after the time of Amenhotep I. 
This subject is discussed in greater detail below (p. 91-2) in conjunction with other imported vessels of 
the early 18th Dynasty. 

The other jars, notably the drop jars and particularly the one with a black painted rim (Fig. 22), 
would again point to an early 18th Dynasty date. As an important dating criterion, the occurrence of 
black rims on jars and also on bowls is believed to begin during the 17th Dynasty lasting only until the 
time of Thutmose III (Aston 2003: 142; Bourriau et al. 2005: 111). The funnel beaker shaped vessel is 
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known slightly later, in the period of Thutmose III/Hatshepsut (cf. Aston 2003: 146, Fig 4a, nos. 7-8). 
Tanged edged combs are found in the 18th Dynasty (Freed 1982a: 197) and therefore would also be 


consistent with the early 18th Dynasty date suggested by the pottery. 


Grave 11 was another undisturbed burial of a woman, 
wrapped in reeds. No pottery was found in the grave and 
the only objects listed in the tomb register were the 
spindle whorl, net and shoes (Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: pl. XIV). However, the top is mentioned in the 
tomb card. Again, the tomb card associates these objects 
with Photo 13. Therefore, the evidence from the tomb 
cards would appear to confirm the connection of these 
objects with Graves 8 and 11. In the publication, only the 
spindle whorl was published as a photo (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. XII, 8), attributed to Grave 11. 

However, it appears that the drawings of what appear 
to be the comb and basket bottom from Grave 8 were 
attributed to Grave 217 in the publication (Brunton and 


Engelbach 1927: pl. XXV, 6, 7; see Fig. 24). Notably, in 
PMAN 990, not only does the comb have the same two 
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the number ‘8’ visibly written directly on it. The basket 
bottom also matches the example in the photograph. 


Grave 217 was something of an anomaly. No body was 


found and __ the 
objects were found 
‘in a niche under a 
layer of gypsum 
near point P’ 
(Brunton and 
Engelbach = 1927: 
12). The excavators 
assumed that this 
was the grave of a 
child, plundered by 
grave robbers. 


The tomb card for Grave 217 indicates that a comb was found 
in the burial, and that objects from the grave were found in a 
basket ‘which fell to pieces with the exception of the bottom’ 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 12). There was no reference to a 
wooden top on the tomb card, although this is included in the list 
of objects in the published tomb register (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. XV) and is mentioned in the discussion of 
the grave (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 12-3). There is no 
reference to Photo 13 on the tomb card, although another Photo, 
number 44, is written at the bottom of a list of the objects found 


in the basket. 


Objects from Grave 217 included a lump of resin, a faience 
stirrup jar, a calcite bowl with ribbed sides, a small two handled 
calcite jar, a kohl cylinder of cane and a scarab inscribed ‘Amen- 
re’ (see Fig. 24). PMAN 1022 most likely corresponds to Photo 
44 and shows the two calcite vessels, the piece of resin and the 
faience stirrup jar, as well as another stirrup jar, apparently 
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FIGURE 24: Assemblage attributed 
to Grave 217 (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. XXV). 
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found at Point P but not linked to a specific burial. The photo number is not well preserved on PMAN 
1022 although the number 4 is clearly visible. 


The calcite ribbed bowl has parallels ranging in date from the time of Amenhotep II to Ramesses II 
with the latest examples coming from Gurob (Aston 1994: 150, no. 170b) while the small two handled 
calcite jar could date to the Ramesside period, again with some of the later examples attributed to 
burials at Gurob (Aston 1994: 152, no. 176b). Reed kohl cylinders are known during the New 
Kingdom. Given the number of Mycenaean stirrup jars and Egyptian faience imitations of them found 
at Gurob, Bourriau (1981b: 138, no. 270) suggested that ‘perhaps there was a workshop specialising in 
these imitations situated there’. Although the decoration is difficult to make out in the photograph, this 
jar seems to show similar cross-linear patterning on the upper shoulder discussed by Bourriau and 
linked to the Mycenaean HIC period (cf. Furumark 1941, 383, fig. 67, nos. 17-19), drawing attention 
to the curious anomaly that no actual pottery jars dating to this period have yet been identified in 
Egypt (see also Warren and Hankey 1989: 158). Unfortunately, the decoration on the larger stirrup jar, 
from Point P, is not clearly indicated on the photograph. 


PMAN 1022 


PMAN 1022: Objects from Grave 217 and Point P. ‘Gh’ and ‘217’ written on the reverse, now visible 
in upper left corner with ‘2’ written in reverse visible below. ‘Gh P’ written on the reverse, now 
visible to the left of the jar on the left side at the bottom. ‘Gh 217’ written on the reverse, now visible 
to the left of the jar on the lower right. ‘34’ in a circle on lower left corner, but not clearly written. 
Note the Cow & Gate brand powdered milk tin at the side, propping up the back drop. 


Lumps of resin (top left in photograph) are fairly unusual in graves of this period. Without chemical 
analysis, the identity of the resin cannot be established, although it has been demonstrated that resin of 
the genus Pistacia was the predominant source during the New Kingdom. Known to have been 
imported at that time from the northern part of modern Israel, it was widely used as incense and has 
been identified in vessels from Petrie’s earlier excavations at Gurob (Serpico and White, unpublished 
results for a New Kingdom Nile silt bowl in The Manchester Museum, 861; Serpico and White 2000; 
Serpico et al. 2003: 368-369). 


According to the original distribution lists in the Petrie Museum archive, the net and spindle with 
whorl were the only objects from Grave 11 sent to Cambridge and these are now in the Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology at the University of Cambridge. In this museum and now ascribed to 
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this grave are the net (1921.587), the wooden spindle (1921.632) and the limestone spindle whorl 
(1921.587.1, labelled ‘Gh. 11). The distribution lists in the Petrie Museum indicate that the faience 
stirrup jar, the kohl-stick, the two calcite vessels and a wooden top were sent to the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford and these objects remain in the collection (1921.1310-1314). No comb or basket 
was sent with the group. In the list of objects sent to the Hague, the only object listed from Grave 8 is 
the comb. 

In looking at these groups, it is clear that there are discrepancies between the objects, the tomb cards 
and the final publication. Given that the number ‘8’ is written directly on the comb, it seems possible 
that the drawings for the two combs were accidentally switched. The simplest explanation would be 
that, in the publication, the objects from Grave 217 are shown at the top and the comb and possibly 
basket from Grave 8 are shown at the bottom, with a line separating them missing. This then would 
agree with the dating suggested by the objects, with the comb and possibly the basket in Figure 24 
from undisturbed Grave 8, dating to the early 18th Dynasty, while the other objects in Grave 217 
would now all point to a Ramesside date. 

The double-sided comb has only a provenance of Point C2 and is not linked to a specific burial. 
Double-sided combs with rounded ends, such as the one shown here, are typically attributed to the 
Roman period. Unusually, an example similar to this one has been assigned a Middle Kingdom date 
but clarification of its context would undoubtedly be helpful (Markoe 1996: 76, no. 21f). 
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PMAN 998 

Pottery coffin Tid’ from Grave 16. ‘1:5’ written on the reverse as the scale, now visible in the upper 
right corner; ‘9a’ written in a circle on the reverse, now visible in the lower right corner. This is one 
of two similar photographs taken at two different exposures, see also PMAN 999. On PMAN 998, ‘Gh 
16’ written on the reverse, is not clearly legible on lower left corner but identified from PMAN 999 
which has the same marking. 
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PMAN 999 


Pottery coffin ‘lid’ from Grave 16. ‘9’ in a circle 
written on the reverse, now visible on the lower 
right. ‘Gh 16’ written on the reverse, now visible 
in the lower left corner. This is one of two similar 
photographs taken at two different exposures, see 
also PMAN 998. 


PMAN 1013 


Case of the pottery coffin found in Grave 16. ‘Gh 16’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper 
left corner. 


There are three unpublished photographs of this pottery coffin from Grave 16 in the archive. Two, 
PMAN 998 and PMAN 999 appear to be different exposures of the upper part of the coffin. PMAN 
1013 shows the case of the coffin, evidently removed from the grave to judge by the well trodden flat 
ground around it. Grave 16 was not mentioned in the distribution list in the publication so the 
whereabouts of this coffin are unknown and it may have been left on the site. This is one of only about 
a dozen pottery coffins found at the site during the 1920 excavations (Cotelle-Michel 2004: 140-141). 
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Tomb card for Grave 16 
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These were not found in any _ particular 
concentration, but in burials spread across Points D, 
H, O, P, R, S and Z. 

There was no specific discussion of this burial in 
the published excavation report, although it was 
listed in the register for burials of Dynasty 18-19. 
The tomb card indicates that this was a disturbed 
shaft grave with a burial chamber at the bottom. 
There were no preserved human remains. In looking 
at the coffin as shown in PMAN 999, the modelled 
and painted decoration on the upper part would 


/ At suggest that it dates to the Ramesside period. 
7 ea CHAMBER Notably, a lily flower is draped over the painted 
Pa x HIGH 25 striated tripartite wig, with horizontal bands painted 
y Ww 
—_ aa reE on the bottom edge of the lappets. The eyes are 
io painted and feature a distinct cosmetic line. The 
IE, 


mouth is small and appears to have been made by 
pinching the clay to form the lips. The ears are 
pushed forward in front of the wig and the arms, 
protruding from a central linear bracelet, are crossed 
over the floral collar on the upper chest. The hands 
are clenched but no religious emblems are shown. 


Bricks [Sx 7A X3/ 


Although it is accepted that the custom of burial in pottery coffins originated in Egypt (Dothan 
1973: 138; for a corpus of the known Egyptian examples see Cotelle-Michel 2004), a detailed account 
of the manufacture of these coffins was given in conjunction with a study of examples found at Deir 
el-Balah in southern Palestine about 14 km south-west of Gaza (Dothan 1979: 99; Dothan 1973: 129- 
130). Interestingly, the Deir el-Balah burials contained a comparatively high proportion of Egyptian 
objects including pottery and stone vessels, copper alloy implements, and amulets. Scarabs were also 
frequently found, inscribed with royal names from Thutmose III to Ramesses IV, although the name of 
Ramesses II predominated (Dothan 1973: 138). Pottery coffins have also been found at a number of 
Late Bronze Age and Iron Age Canaanite sites (Dothan 1973: 141-146). 


Based on the Deir el-Balah coffins (Dothan 1979: 99; 1973: 129-130) and on examples found more 
recently in Egypt at the sites of Sedment and nearby Kom Abu Rady (Galal and Aston 2001-2002: 
127-128), it has been demonstrated that the case was itself made in stages, first forming a flat disc, 
then using the coiling technique to build up the coffin and finally smoothing the outer surfaces. At the 
leather hard stage, the lid was cut out and the features modelled, using additional clay if necessary. 
Sometimes circular holes were inserted, perhaps to prevent the coffin from cracking during firing. It is 
believed that the coffins were fired in an open fire at low temperatures, which would explain the 
crumbly nature of the coffin and most probably why so few are known in collections today. While the 
lids may have been fired at the same time, it has been suggested that they were either fired or re-fired 
at a high temperature (Dothan 1979: 99; Galal and Aston 2001-2002: 127-128) and this does seem to 
have been the case for examples found in Egypt at Kom Abu Rady and Sedment (Galal and Aston 
2001-2002: 128). This may have been necessary to make decorating easier, but it would be worth 
investigating whether this variation in firing might reduce the likelihood of a tight fit between lid and 
case. 


Judging from the shape of the case from Grave 16, which seems to lack an anthropoid shape, this 
would seem to be a simple ‘slipper’ coffin. If so, then based on the typology used for similar examples 
found at Deir el-Balah, this would be identified as Type B in contrast to examples which do have an 
anthropoid shape which would be classed as Type A (Dothan 1973: 130-131). The faces of these 
coffins have been further sub-divided into those with a naturalistic appearance and those where the 
features have been described as ‘grotesque’ (Dothan 1973: 131). While the example here is not strictly 
naturalistic, it is certainly much more realistic than typical ‘grotesque’ examples. 

However, PMAN 1013 suggests that the case for this grave did not follow the standard 
manufacturing process. The photograph would appear to indicate that the lower part of the case was 
solid, with the exception of a hole visible in the central area. A rock is also shown, with dimensions 
that would fit this hole. 
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The reasons for this are not clear. Perhaps this hole was originally carved out as one of the spaces to 
help prevent cracking during firing, then plugged with the rock. Moreover, in the absence of any 
human remains, the reasons for the apparent ‘false bottom’ cannot be determined conclusively but 
perhaps the coffin was intended for an adult but adapted for a child. No trace of any painted 
inscriptions remains and the surface seems to have been only roughly smoothed with vertical strokes. 
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FIGURE 25: Large pottery storage jar 
with two vertical handles, type 460 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. 
XXXVIID). 


There seem to have been few finds in this disturbed grave. 
The only objects in the burial chamber were the remains of 
matting and a large ovoid amphora (Type 460) (Fig. 25). A 
bowl with a slightly out-turned rim was discovered in the 
shaft (Type 2h). The bowl could be either Dynasty 18 or 19 
but the amphora is a well-known shape of the Ramesside 
period. Aston (2004a: 193) would date vessels of the latter 
type to Dynasty 20 (for a discussion of the dating of vessels 
of this type, see below, p. 64). 

The tomb card seems to indicate that there were at least 
two photographs of the head of the coffin, with the 
photographs numbered 9 and what appears to be 9a, with 
one, number 8 which is presumably PMAN 1013, taken of 
the case. The number 9 is clearly written on PMAN 999 
while PMAN 998 is marked 9a. Although the two 
photographs of the upper coffin (PMAN 998 and PMAN 
999) seem identical, in PMAN 999 another small object 
seems to be visible in the lower right hand corner. At first 
glance, this looks like it could be a small bolt-shaped object, 
perhaps from the coffin, or a piece of bone, although no 
bones were found in the burial. It may have been included as 
some type of scale, but is not visible in PMAN 998, even at 
high magnification. The tomb card suggests that a drawing 
was also done of the head (designated as ‘NM 17’), but no 
evidence of this remains in the archive. 
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Cemetery Z 


PMAN 1023 


Pottery coffin of a child, Grave 275. ‘Gh’ and ‘275’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper 
left corner with ‘25’ written below. ‘47’ in a circle on the reverse, now visible in the lower left corner. 


There was no mention of this undisturbed burial in the distribution list, nor was it discussed in the 
text. The tomb card refers to Photo 47 which is this photograph. The tomb card also records that this 
simple burial in the sand was that of a child, illustrated by the turreya used as a scale. 


The pottery coffin was described in the published Tomb card for Grave 275 
tomb register as blue, yellow and black painted © 
although this was not recorded on the tomb card. The 
jar, shown at the feet (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. 
XXXVI, type 36k) was described as having a clay cap 
which is not clearly visible in the photograph. 


Although the head area of the coffin is 
disproportionately large, the shape of the case is 
slightly anthropoid. This would seem to put it into 
Dothan’s Type A and the painted face is clearly ae 
naturalistic rather than grotesque. A break visible Fave ore 
around the upper torso area suggests that, as in the : 
previous example, the upper front of the coffin could 
be removed as the ‘lid’. Around the head is a painted, 
striated wig encircled with an elaborately painted fillet. 
It seems that there are traces of a painted lily blossom, 
now largely missing, above the forehead. A detailed 
petal pectoral covers the upper torso with the modelled 
clenched hands crossed over the top of the pectoral, 
both seeming to emanate from a single painted 
bracelet. The hands appear to hold painted implements, 
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but their shape cannot be determined. The area below this is unfortunately partially damaged. Still 
visible are traces of a winged figure of Nut with lily blossoms and an Eye of Horus painted just above. 


Given the position of the case, only the right side is now visible. This shows a painted Anubis 
couchant, with a horizontal band of text below and another band running down the centre of the case. 
Two further horizontal bands divide the lower torso area, the lowest across the feet. At the top in the 
space remaining between the bands is a seated figure of Osiris. In the lower vignette, there are two 
standing figures. At the back is a baboon-headed deity as one of the Four Sons of Horus, supporting 
the bearded mummiform figure of the deceased, both before an offering table. Above the table, the 
name Pa-nefer-neb is written. 


Stylistically, with its cross bands of text and vignettes showing figures of deities, coffins with this 
type of decoration demonstrate a continuation of the ‘black’ coffin type found in the New Kingdom. 
However, by the Ramesside Period, coffins of this style typically feature a yellow background as 
shown here (Taylor 2001: 169-170). 


The burial was not included in the published distribution list, but in the unpublished distribution 
records in the Petrie Museum it was recorded that the coffin was sent to Uppsala. In fact, the coffin 
appears to be in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (Lacovara 1988: 160, no. 112). 


Cemetery D 


A number of the unpublished photographs in the Petrie Museum archive are of burials and objects 
from this small cemetery, located to the west of the temple enclosure and some distance away from the 
main cemetery areas excavated that season (Fig. 18) (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. I). According 
to Brunton and Engelbach (1927: 2), this area had previously been opened by Loat who had found a 
number of burials dated to the 19th Dynasty. In her assessment of this cemetery, Thomas (1981: 21) 
commented that these burials ‘were apparently those of the middle and professional classes, and can 
be dated to the mid-Eighteenth to Nineteenth Dynasty’. 


PMAN 1014 


Grave 30. Pot burial of an infant. ‘Gh 3...’ written on reverse, now visible in upper left corner. The 
second digit is partly missing but could be ‘0’. Traces of number in circle lower left beginning ‘1...’ 
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The description of this burial in the tomb register (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XIV) seems to 
confirm it as Grave 30, described as an undisturbed grave in the sand with no chamber. The burial, at 
Point D (Fig. 18), contained a pot burial of an infant, oriented on its back. There is a note that there 
was ‘another infant’s body alongside tied in reeds’ and that seems to be illustrated on the right edge of 
the photograph. According to the register, Brunton and Engelbach found very few New Kingdom 
infant pot burials at the site although over 80 reed burials were discovered that season, spread across 
most of the cemeteries and dated by the excavators to Dynasties 18 and 19 (Bell 1985: 66). 


In addition to children, Bell (1985: 66) noted that, at Gurob, women were more often wrapped in 
reeds than men, ‘and none seem particularly rich’. Certainly, Grave 30 fits this model as no other 
objects were found in the burial. The inclusion of two burials, one in reeds, the other in a pottery jar, 
raises questions about the relationship of the two infants. In conjunction with her discussion of 
undisturbed Grave 605, where a young woman was found wrapped in reeds near an anthropoid coffin 
containing the bodies of two men, Bell (1985: 66) commented that the female ‘could have had some 
connection with the owners (given the lack of disturbance in the tomb)’ but was ‘most unlikely to have 
owned any of the property in it apart from her jewelry’ implying that she would have been of lesser 
status. While there may have been some association between the two children and although described 
as undisturbed, the existence of two burials in the grave raises the possibility that the grave was re- 
used at a later date, but without grave goods this is impossible to establish. 

Similar infant burials in jars of this type were noted previously by Loat (1905, 2) in an infant 
cemetery found to the south of the enclosure (p. 24, no. 3). He noted that ‘in every case the mouth had 
been enlarged by breaking, in order to allow of the body being placed inside; they were sealed with a 
cap composed of mud’. Although Loat did publish one photograph of such a burial (Loat 1905: 2, pl. 
VU, 4), PMAN 1004 is the only known photograph of this type for the Brunton and Engelbach 
excavations. In this photograph, rope is bound around one handle and the neck of the jar and thus it is 
not clear whether the neck of the jar had been broken to insert the body. 


The jar does seem to show a mud cap over part Tomb card for Grave 30 
of the upper shoulder, however, and the rope may) -——--—— SF 
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site. In the publication, the jar is identified as type 
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numbered 19, had been taken of this burial. 
Although no complete photograph number is 
preserved, this photograph must be the one noted on the tomb card. The tomb card provides no 
additional information beyond that recorded on the tomb register. However, this tomb card shows an 
anomaly in the recording which is also found on a number of other tomb cards relating to graves at 
Point D. On the tomb cards and in the vertical entry field marked ‘BRICKS’, the Point location is 
usually cited by a letter designation. While some of the burials have ‘D’ clearly marked here, a 
number published as from Point D are marked ‘W’ instead, as can be seen on the tomb card shown 
here. Curiously, the graves from Point W have no letter designation. As the tombs found at Point D, 
including Grave 30, were plotted onto the map, the significance of this is uncertain but worth noting. 
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PMAN 1000 


PMAN 1000: Shabtis from Grave 7 (left) and Grave 13 (right). ‘1:2’ written on the reverse, now 
visible in the upper right corner; ‘Gh 13.13.7.7’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left 
corner, ‘26’ in circle written on the reverse with part of number ‘2...’ in circle running over the edge, 


now visible in the lower left corner. 


Grave 7 was an undisturbed burial of a mature woman found in a supine 
position in loose sand near Point D. The coffin, with the remains of a 
rope and reed mat on top, had been bricked over. The base only of a 
wooden headrest was found at the head and three pottery vessels were 
found in the burial, also near the head. One was a bowl with a slightly 
out-turned rim and the other two were ovoid jars (see Fig. 26). There 
seems to be some confusion about the two jars in the publication. In the 
text (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 9), it was noted that both jars were of 
the type 43t, but in the tomb register, the two jars are listed as 43n. One 
of each was drawn and published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. 
XXIV, 14, 15). However, jars in this general shape date have been found 
in contexts of late 18th and 19th Dynasty date (Aston 2001: 171, 181). A 
bowl was also found in the filling (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 9). 

Each ovoid jar contained 14 roughly shaped wooden shabtis and one 
overseer. These showed evidence of yellow paint and hieratic inscriptions 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 9). The two examples from Grave 7 are 
the two smaller of the four shown in the photograph but it is not possible 
to determine whether these are from the same set or not. The wooden 
figure on the left is an overseer shabti with a pronounced skirt, a style 
found in the post-Amarna period. Unfortunately, the hieratic inscriptions 
are poorly preserved and while individual signs can be recognized it has 
not been possible to read the names, although further study may help. 
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FIGURE 26: Ovoid jar with 
convex neck and_ simple 
rim, type 43t (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIV, 
15). 
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Tomb card for Grave 7 
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In the text it was noted that three electrum-mounted scarabs, one with the name of Thutmose III but 
of later date, were found in the wooden coffin near the hands and only three are listed on the tomb 
card, although the drawn group appears to show four and four are listed in the tomb register (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: 9, pl. XIV, XXIV). Neither the shabtis nor the headrest was illustrated in the 
publication (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIV) but collectively the group was dated to the 


Ramesside period. 


There was no reference to this burial in the distribution list and therefore the whereabouts of these 
objects are unknown. A notation in the margin of the Petrie Museum copy of the publication suggests 
that a bead collar from this burial is in the Petrie Museum (UC 27814) (Fig. 27), but there is no 
mention of beads in the tomb register or on the tomb card. The tomb cards confirm that PMAN 1000 is 
Photo 26 as this is the only photograph with objects from Graves 7 and 13. 


Grave 13 was the disturbed burial of a child, buried in a 
pottery coffin, with the head of the coffin missing. One large 
ovoid storage jar with convex neck and simple rim (Fig. 28), a 
shape similar to that found in Grave 7 and again probably of 
comparable date, was found at the foot of the grave. This also 
contained an unspecified number of wooden shabtis with traces 
of black hieratic inscription and dating to the Ramesside Period. 
The inscription on the larger of the two shown in PMAN 1000 
clearly starts ‘Words spoken by....’ but the remainder of the 
writing is uncertain. On the tomb card and in the tomb register 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XIV), there is a notation that 
the sign + is preserved, but this is not clear on either of the 
shabtis in the photograph. Although the shabtis are of slightly 
different size, there is an overall stylistic similarity. There also 
appear to be some differences in the hieratic inscription but 
whether this is due to the erratic nature of the writing or an 
actual difference in the content is not entirely certain. 
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FIGURE 27: 
Bead necklace now in 
the Petrie Museum, 
possibly from Grave 7 
(UC 27814). 
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FIGURE 28: Ovoid storage jar with 
convex neck from Grave 13 (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXXVI) 
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These were the only objects found in this burial. According to the distribution records, objects were 
sent to Ipswich Museum (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 26) but there is no indication of any objects 
from this grave in the Ipswich collection. Similarly, although the early accession books in the museum 
include considerable detail, including drawings of objects, there is no reference to any of these objects. 
Although there are four wooden shabtis in the collection none of these resemble those shown in the 
photograph. The unpublished distribution list suggests that three scarabs from this burial were kept at 
UCL, but there is no mention of scarabs on the tomb card or in the published tomb register. 
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PMAN 1001 


Grave 29. Group of seven shabtis arranged on a woven basket. ‘1:3’ written on reverse, now visible in 
the upper right corner; ‘Gh 29’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner; ‘23’ in a 
circle and ‘25’ in a more distinct circle written on the reverse and now visible in the lower left corner. 
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Eight roughly carved and painted wooden shabtis of Ramesside date were described as found in a 
basket within disturbed Grave 29 along with an inscribed pottery coffin (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 
pl. XIV). The information on the tomb card is slightly more specific, indicating that the head of the 
coffin was found in another grave and that ‘Below basket full of 8 Shabtis & 1 rais’ (overseer). Only 
seven of the shabtis are shown in this photo, but the 
group includes the overseer shabti, wearing a prominent 


WlNo. 2% ! kilt. The colour of the shabtis is not stated, but they 
were perhaps most likely yellow painted, paralleling the 


Tomb card for Grave 29 
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> : colour scheme of Ramesside coffins (Taylor 2001: 169- 
yialtaceto 7 ~—«‘'170). The woven basket, which seems to be more of a 
©) | 4 _ loose bag, is visible in the background. 

Sane W ae — Although the coffin was described as inscribed, the 
a —— a entry in the tomb register suggests that the name was 
a - not preserved. However, inscriptions are still visible on 

METAL Pot Trg | the shabtis. The better preserved examples read, ‘The 

nn tales illuminated one, the Osiris, Pn-k3-h3.....’ 
AMULETS avr The tomb card also contains a reference to Photo 25 
e HIGH which is the photo here in the archive. Unfortunately, 
scans z™ _ this burial was not included in the distribution list and 
ze: was not discussed in the text. Although in the tomb 


register (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XIV) the 
location of this burial was given as Cemetery D, the 
tomb card has the letter ‘W’ written in the ‘Bricks’ 
section where the Cemetery designation is usually 
found. The reasons for this discrepancy are not clear 
(see p. 56). 


VY. Bricks 


PMAN 988 

Grave 33. Group of six inscribed shabtis, including two overseer shabtis. ‘1:2’ written on the reverse 
to indicate the scale, now visible in the upper right corner. ‘Gh 33’ written on the reverse, now visible 
in the upper left corner. ‘4’ written on the reverse, now visible to the right of the grave number. 
Illegible markings, including part of a circle visible in the lower left corner. 
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This is another group of roughly carved and painted wooden 57Y 
Ramesside shabtis, in this case found in the undisturbed burial of a 
‘mature’ female wrapped in reeds and buried deeply in the sand. She 
was lying on her back, oriented to the west. The shabtis had been 
placed in two pottery vessels positioned in the southwest corner of 
the grave, but other than referring to the group as consisting of 
shabtis and two overseers, no mention was made of the total number 
of figures found, nor is there any indication of the distribution of the 
figures between the two vessels. One of the jars is again similar to © FIGURE 29: Open form pottery 
those used to store shabtis in Graves 7 and 13, dated to the late bowl from Grave 33, type 57y 
18th/19th Dynasties, suggesting a connection in this usage. The ena = Encelbase 227 
second vessel is an open form (Figure 29) but more unusually for the ia mn 
shape described as a ‘rough’ ware and with a small hole under the rim. The shape seems to parallel 
examples found in stone and dated to the 18th Dynasty (cf. Aston 1994: 153, no. 180). 


In the photograph, the two linen wrapped figures on the right, described as a shabti and an overseer, 
were published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XIII, 10) but the others, including the second 
overseer at the opposite end of the photograph, were not. While the tomb card indicates that the 
shabtis were found bound with a bit of rag and ‘some substance’ against the body, in the publication 
this is described as a piece of resin (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 10, pl. XIV). Two of the figures in 
the photograph are now missing the wrapping. In the publication, the shabtis are described as painted 
black and yellow and also inscribed although no transcription or translation of the inscriptions was 
published. Once again, although some signs can be identified the inscriptions cannot be easily read 
and deserve further study. 
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The photo number is not legible on the photograph but the tomb card indicates that this may have 
been Photo 24. Grave 33 was not included in the distribution list. 
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Cemetery W 

Like Cemetery D, this is another ‘outlier’ cemetery, located some 410 yards west of Point P (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: pl. II). In contrast to the other burials at the site, those in the Point W area 
included large shafts and in some cases the remains of brickwork, hence originally some of the 
wealthiest graves at the site. Thomas (1981: 22) suggested that these probably belonged to important 
officials of the 19th Dynasty and their families. The excavators recorded sixteen graves, all disturbed. 
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Fifteen had objects still remaining, however, and drawings of most of the groups from these burials 
were published, along with plans of many of the graves. With the exception of these few burials, the 
excavators noted that they had located about 500 shafts in the adjacent area across the wadi which 
‘had all been completely gutted, mostly, we believe, by dealers. No shaft yielding anything worth even 
recording was found, and so the whole series are omitted from the map’ (Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: 2, pl. Il, in the area around Grave 36). Although most of these graves around Point W were 
attributed to Dynasty 19, recent study of the object groups suggests that some show evidence of re-use 
in the Late New Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period (Aston 1997; 1996: 39). 

Of historical importance was the discovery of the disturbed burial of a Ramesside prince, Ramessu- 
neb-weben (Grave 5). This tomb had been re-discovered some years earlier and the red granite lid 
transported to the Cairo Museum, but the burial seems to have escaped further exploration because of 
the difficulty of access to the burial chamber and flooding. The full titles of this individual include 
Royal Son, Hereditary Prince of the Lord of the Two Lands, Vizier, and Commander of the Bowmen. 
Brunton and Engelbach (1927: 22) believed him to be the son of Seti I and an elder brother of 
Ramesses II, ‘or at any rate, the heir of Seti I, who died before Ramesses II’s succession’. Following 
the excavation, Brunton (1943: 146) drew attention to a second anthropoid sarcophagus, apparently of 
this prince, found at Medinet Habu, suggesting that this had belonged in a cenotaph built there. More 
recently, it has been suggested that this was a son of Ramesses II, buried in a sarcophagus made for his 
great-grandfather before he took the throne as Ramesses I (Polz 1986). 


PMAN 1012 


View into the shaft of Grave 5, the tomb of Ramessu-neb-weben. ‘Gh 5’ written on the reverse, visible 
in the upper left corner. ‘Tomb of Pa-Ramesses’ written on the reverse, now visible along left edge. 


PMAN 1012 shows the rectangular shaft marking the entrance to the tomb. Unfortunately, modern 
damage has obscured part of the photograph but the opening of the shaft into the tomb is still visible. 
The full plan was published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XIX, 1) and from this the logistical 
difficulties in removing the sarcophagus from its deeply sunk burial chamber are apparent. Although 
photographs of the base were published as the frontispiece of the volume, PMAN 970 shows it on the 
wheeled cart used to transport it. 
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PMAN 970 


Transporting the sarcophagus case from Grave 5. ‘Gh 5’ written on the reverse, now visible in the 
upper left corner. ‘51’ written in a circle, now visible in the lower left corner. 


The bones from the burial were scattered, some in the sarcophagus and some outside it. These were 
studied by Prof. Grafton Elliot Smith who concluded that the deceased had been in his late twenties, 
with a pronounced hunched back and a deformed leg (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 24). Few grave 
goods remained in the burial. There were many fragments of pottery particularly from large ovoid 
storage jars of type 460 shown in Fig. 25. Other objects found included a fragment of blue-black glass 
in the shape of a bunch of grapes, part of a calcite vessel inscribed with the measure ‘11 hins’, and the 
falcon-headed lid of a limestone canopic jar. The distribution list indicates that objects from this burial 
were sent to the Petrie Museum; those in the collection are the calcite jar fragment and the canopic jar 
lid (Figures 30 and 31). 


FIGURE 30: Fragment of a large inscribed FIGURE 31: Fragment of a calcite canopic jar lid with 
calcite storage jar from Grave 5 now in the falcon head from Grave 5, now in the Petrie Museum 
Petrie Museum (UC 22985). (UC 22986). 
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Aston undertook a reassessment of the contents of the burial. His work was hindered, however, by 
confusion stemming from comments by Thomas (1981: 22) regarding the published account of this 
burial, the original tomb card and an excavation notebook belonging to Major H.G.C. Hynes, a team 
member at Sedment the following season. The notebook in question (Petrie archive notebook 34a) 
does record a small number of burials from Gurob at the beginning, then continuing on to the 
excavations at Sedment. However, this is in fact a brief account of the limited work Petrie carried out 
at Gurob the following season (1920-1921) to ‘finish’ the site (Petrie and Brunton 1924:1). Details of 
these burials were never published, but based on a comparison of the drawings of the distinctive 
copper alloy razor shown in both the notebook and publication, it would seem that Grave 5 in the 
notebook corresponds to Grave 705F in the Gurob publication (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. LHI). 
The assignment of number ‘5’ to this grave in the notebook and 705 in the published plate 
undoubtedly was because the grave numbers from the earlier season ran into the 600s and so 
publication of the burials from the following season began with 700 to distinguish them. The meaning 
of the suffix ‘F’ after the grave number is uncertain; it may relate to the area where the burial was 
uncovered, but there is no secure indication of this. A more detailed discussion of Grave 705 is given 
below but the details in Hynes’ notebook clearly do not relate to the burial of Ramessu-neb-weben. 
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FIGURE 32: a) Tomb card marked ‘Grave 5’ from an unknown site but found with Gurob tomb cards. b) Tomb 
card marked ‘5 D’, from Gurob. 
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FIGURE 33: Notes attached to tomb card for Grave 5D, giving dimensions of the sarcophagus. 
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A similar confusion occurred with regard to the tomb cards. There are, in fact, two overlapping 
sequences of tomb cards that have been attributed to Gurob. One set has graves numbered from | — 8, 
with a second set numbered from | — 614. The latter set corresponds to those burials published by 
Brunton and Engelbach. Although this would suggest that the first set might relate to the later work at 
the site in 1920-1921, the tomb card for Grave 5 (Fig. 32a) clearly does not match either the burial 
described in the notebook or the Grave 5 published by Brunton and Engelbach, while the tomb card 
from the second series clearly does (Fig. 32b). To add to the difficulties, the correct tomb card for the 
burial is marked as ‘5D’ and the meaning of the ‘D’ is unknown. It might seem that it would relate to 
the Point area where the burial was found but this shaft grave was clearly from the Point W cemetery. 


Because of these misunderstandings, Aston (1997: 47) suggested that there had been ‘A second 
intact burial within a higher chamber...’ although acknowledging that the notebook entry may not 
relate to the same tomb. However, Aston was able to establish a probable 20th Dynasty date for the 
published objects from the tomb of Ramessu-neb-weben based on the ovoid pottery amphora 
(identical to the one from Grave 30 discussed p. 56) and the small one-handled mug. 


If the age of the human remains is correct, and unfortunately we now have no way of knowing, this 
could well reopen discussion regarding the owner of this burial and the dating of the burial. Given the 
proposed age of the occupant of between 26 and 30 years of age based on study of the bones, if this 
were a son of Ramesses II, he would have had to have been born at the very end of Ramesses II’s 
reign to approach the 20th Dynasty date Aston has suggested for the burial based on his dating of the 
amphora. Alternatively, given the disturbed nature of the deposit, it is also possible that at least some 
of these objects were intrusive or that the date range of the pottery should predate Dynasty 20. 

Although there is no photo number preserved on the photograph of the shaft, the tomb card notes 
that Photo 23, was taken of the chamber and this may be PMAN 1012. The tomb card also records a 
range of Photos 48/52 and 58. The photograph of the base of the sarcophagus was clearly labelled ‘51’ 
and three of the others are known: 49 = PMAN 971, 50 = 972, 52 = 969 (see thumbnail section). 


PMAN 3515 

Grave ‘705’ showing intact burial in 
chamber E. No markings on 
photograph. 
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PMAN 3515 is a photograph of the upper part of the coffin from the burial published as Grave 705F, 
with a basket carefully placed on the chest. This photograph was recently published in connection with 
a possible provenance of Sedment but it is now clear that it belongs to Grave 705 (Grajetzki 2005: 49- 
50), discovered at Gurob in the following season before work began at Sedment. The coffin appears to 
be painted wood and shows the deceased wearing a tripartite wig with a long plait extending on either 
side of the lappets at the front. Around the wig is a fillet of painted lily leaves with a lily extending just 
to the forehead. An elaborate pectoral covers the upper torso and the hands, presumably carved 
separately and applied, are crossed over the chest. Parts of a winged figure are visible around the 
lower perimeter of the basket and there are vertical lines of hieroglyphs below. Broken pottery 
fragments appear on the left side of the coffin but the shape cannot be determined. 


As mentioned above, there is no tomb card for this burial but a description and drawings were 
included in an unpublished field notebook. The text of the first page reads: ‘Badly disturbed [.....] one 
burial untouched in chamber E. Shaft NW-SE. Shaft contained Roman pottery etc mixed with 18th & 
19th Dyn.’ (Notebook 34a, Petrie Museum). 

This undisturbed burial in chamber E most likely describes that shown in PMAN 3515. A drawing 
of the tomb (Figure 34), shows it as a shaft burial with a single chamber (H) to one side and a complex 
of further chambers opposite, reached by a stone step. In the drawing, the entrance to Chamber E 
appears to have been blocked off. Figure 35 shows drawings of objects in the notebook, while Figure 
36 shows the published drawings. 


FIGURE 34: Plan of Grave 705 from the FIGURE 35: Drawings of some of the objects in Grave 
unpublished field notebook in the Petrie Museum 705 from the unpublished field notebook in the Petrie 
(Notebook 34a). Museum (Notebook 34a). 


The text continues with a more detailed description (see Figure 37): 
‘The entrance was closed with mud bricks. The outer plastered over with mud were horizontally 
laid the interior vertical. The interior of wall pressed against foot of coffin and bulged outward. 
Head towards W. length of chamber 100” breadth 28”. The feet of coffin had been broken 
probably in closing the tomb also coffin had been tilted toward the South as articles had fallen 
to that side. On breast of coffin lay a circular grass mat 12” in diameter. From waist to foot the 
coffin was covered with a decayed fine fibre mat on the coffin. To SW corner lay half an 
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alabaster bowl the other half lay on ground to S, on mat to E of this accross (sic) the coffin lay 
pieces of an ivory and ebony veneered box with legs. The exterior coloured red and yellow. The 
partitioned interior white. On the ground to N of this stood a false neck jar. To E of box on S 
side of coffin lay a small broken box veneered with ivory ebony red and green glaze. Nearly all 
the veneer had fallen to the ground to S. of coffin. To S of the foot of coffin stood a pottery jar. 
On opposite side an 18 inch sq. niche was cut into the wall and closed with vertical mud bricks. 
In this stood a box coloured yellow and black surmounted by the figure of a black jackall (sic) 
couchant. The box contained 12 black and yellow ushabtis & one reis painted.’ 


GROUP 105r FIGURE 36: Published drawings of objects 
found in Grave 705 (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. LI). 
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FIGURE 38: Drawing of the in situ burial, Grave 
unpublished field notebook in the Petrie Museum 705, from the unpublished field notebook in the 
(Notebook 34a). Petrie Museum (Notebook 34a). 
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The burial was not included in the published distribution list. Archival papers on the distribution in 
the Petrie Museum give conflicting evidence of the objects sent to the Petrie Museum and to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, but it is known that some objects were given to Cambridge rather 
than London. These included two stirrup jars, the copper alloy blade shown in the publication (see Fig. 
36) and an unpublished faience dish (Bourriau 1981b: 126, no. 249). No objects attributed to this 
burial are known in the Petrie collection. 


Bourriau (1981b: 126, no. 249), while noting that this was an undisturbed burial, commented that 
the publication ‘implies that the objects illustrated together and labelled 705F are a closed group, but 
this is not so....’. She drew particular attention to the presence of two stirrup jars in the Fitzwilliam 
collection labelled as coming from Grave 705F, rather than just the one shown in the publication. 
However, while the description in the notebook and the drawing as well appear to corroborate the 
existence of only one, not all of the objects were drawn. Both of these stirrup jars were published by 
Bourriau (1981b: 126, no. 249; 137, no. 268). The first was described as possibly made in a 
Mycenaean fabric but alternatively perhaps made in Cyprus, while the second was classed as 
belonging to a group ‘known as Simple Style whose manufacturing centres are not known’ (Bourriau 
1981b: 137, no. 268). Both were dated by Bourriau to Dynasty 19. 


The notebook drawing also shows a pilgrim flask which is probably one of the two calcite examples 
shown in the publication (cf. Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. LUI). Vessels of this type range in date 
from the early 18th Dynasty to the Ramesside Period (Aston 1994: 157, no. 194). The only other 
published object which appears to be confirmed in the notebook is the copper alloy blade. Implements 
of this type, dating to the New Kingdom, were described by Petrie as a ‘cutting out’ knife used for 
cutting linen (Petrie 1917: 51), but more recently it has been suggested that they were used as razors 
(Davies 1982: 189-190, 192, no. 223). That the blade might be more closely linked to personal 
grooming rather than textile manufacture is suggested by their presence in burials with other toiletry 
items (Arnold 2005: 220-221). 

Of the other calcite vessels in Figure 36, the globular jar with wide neck and two horizontal handles 
would also agree with a 19th Dynasty date (Aston 1994: 152, no. 176) although the others, a similarly 
shaped jar without handles but with a petal design on the neck and a spouted bowl again with a petal 
design on the exterior below the rim, are more difficult to date more precisely within the New 
Kingdom. Lids of the type shown are known in the 19th Dynasty (Aston 1994: 158, no. 198). 
Unfortunately, the bottom of the blue and white glass amphora is damaged making it difficult to 
pinpoint a date within the New Kingdom (cf. Nicholson 1993: 49, no. 37). Of the other objects shown 
in the notebook, the box and mirror are also less diagnostic of an exclusively Ramesside date (Freed 
1982b: 200; Lilyquist 1982: 188) and little can be said about the jar sketched in the lower corner of the 
burial. At a guess, it seems most closely to resemble Type 43n, similar in shape to the ovoid storage 
jars shown above from Graves 7 and 13 (see above, figures 26 and 28), and if so could agree with the 
Ramesside date. The carved hand shown is probably from another coffin similar to the one shown in 
PMAN 3515 and this is worth noting as no second coffin was mentioned. 


Certainly, the description in the notebook and the photograph of the coffin suggest that this burial 
would have been well worth publishing in detail and the omission of it, with the exception of the 
illustration of a few objects, is regrettable. 
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Objects found in Grave 36. ‘1:2’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper right corner; ‘Gh 36’ 
written on the reverse, visible in the upper left corner; ‘36’ in a circle written on the reverse, visible in 
the lower left corner. This is one of two exposures of this photograph; see also PMAN 1003 also 
numbered Photo 36. The number is circled on PMAN 1002 but left simply written on PMAN 1003. 
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Grave 36 was a mastaba tomb located some distance from the others at Point W, amongst the many 
shaft tombs which Brunton and Engelbach reported as ‘completely gutted by illicit diggers’. They did 
clear this burial, however, as it was one of the few which had evidence of a brickwork superstructure. 
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Like New Kingdom examples at Saqqara (Aston 1997: 52), this consisted of a single outer court in 
which the shaft had been dug and a chapel area at the back. At the bottom of the shaft, a series of 
subterranean chambers had been cut (see plan, Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 11, pl. XIX). 


A selection of the finds was drawn and published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXXI). 
According to the tomb card, the burial contained a number of loose and strung beads, including barrel 
beads and bored pebbles. Type examples of the amulets were drawn (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 
XXXI, nos. 1-5, 8, 10 and 12 — NB. the number 9 appears to be missing from one of the drawn 
objects), including one wedjat-eye, annotated as having been found in both red and blue faience. The 
tomb card indicates that 23 blue faience and 5 red faience examples were found which corresponds 
with the photograph, showing the red wedjat-eyes on the top and the blue ones below. 

Although the tomb card lists three small and one large shabti inscribed with the name of Seshi only 
one of the shabtis was drawn and published (Figure 39). 


FIGURE 39: Selection of objects from Grave 36 (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXXI). 


PMAN 1002 shows three of the shabtis. It was noted that the inscriptions on the shabtis ‘are now 
not legible’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 11), although the hieroglyphs on the one published 
example are clearly written. 

Conversely, the hieroglyphs appear to be much less clear on all three of the figures in the 
photograph and it is difficult to reconcile the markings with the published text. 


Also drawn and published was a flint sickle blade, the upper part of a blue faience pectoral and two 
potmarks (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: XXXI, nos. 7, 11, 13 and 14; see Figure 39). According to 
the tomb card, a fragment of a very rough stone dish about 6 inches in diameter was found but this is 
not mentioned in the publication. The burial also contained two pottery vessels; a flat-based bowl, and 
a small biconical jar with flaring rim and pointed base (Figure 39). As Aston (1997: 52) noted, the 
bowl is difficult to date more specifically than just to Dynasties 18 or 19, and the shabtis seem to be of 
similar date. The jar, however, could date to the 20th Dynasty, while the pig amulet would be 
‘somewhat uncommon before the 8th century B.C.’ (Aston 1997: 52). These factors led Aston to 
suggest that, like Grave 5, this tomb was re-used in the Third Intermediate Period. 


From the distribution list, it is known that objects were sent to Chicago. However, the unpublished 
distribution list cites only shabtis and the potmarked sherds as having been sent. Photo 36 is the only 
photograph noted on the tomb card. 
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PMAN 982 


Column from Grave 37. ‘Gh 37’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. ‘43’ in a 
circle written on the reverse, now visible in the lower left corner. 


PMAN 982 shows a column found in Grave 37. Like Graves 5 and 36, this burial was considered by 
Aston to have been reused in the Third Intermediate Period. This was another plundered tomb with 
evidence of a brick superstructure, but in addition, a number of limestone blocks and ‘remains of a set 
of small limestone columns and capitals’ from the tomb chapel were found on the surface. Two 
photographs of the existing superstructure and a plan of the tomb, drawn by Engelbach, were 
published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 11, pl. XII, 1, 2; pl. XIX, see thumbnails PMAN 980-1). 
The best example of the columns was the one shown in PMAN 982. Although the column itself was 
published, the background was removed (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: XIII, 8) but the original 
photograph, showing the column set against a modern mudbrick building, provides a clearer idea of its 
scale. 
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PMAN 987 


Shabtis from Grave 37. ‘Gh 37’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. ‘19’ 
written in a circle on the reverse, now visible on the lower left corner. 


PMAN 991 


Shabtis and human-headed canopic jar lid from Grave 37. ‘Gh 37’ written on the reverse, now visible 
in the upper left corner. 
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PMAN 987: This grave produced a large and diverse collections of finds, including pottery and 
stone vessels, amulets, beads, and shabtis, described as found loose in the filling (for drawings, see 
Figure 40). Several personal names were associated with the grave goods. Of the large quantities of 
shabtis found, the bulk bore the name of a mayor, Menkhepre, but some thirty or so were inscribed for 
Neni-niswt, and one for an individual named Kay. Notably, Neni-niswt was also the ancient name for 
nearby Herakleopolis Magna and personal names incorporating the name of the town are known from 
the Old Kingdom (Fisher 1961). Two of the pottery shabtis of Neni-niswt were published (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: pl. XIII, 9) and these, as well as two others with the same name, are shown in 
PMAN 987, including an example of an overseer shabti. The inscriptions on the smaller two examples 
in the photograph are unfortunately not as clear but do not appear to belong to the same person. These 
may be amongst the published blue faience examples, although again the inscriptions largely differ 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: XXX, 29-32). Also found were ‘eight very rough alabaster shabtis and 
an overseer’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 11) and three of these, again including the overseer, are 
shown in PMAN 991. Also shown in the photograph is a human-headed calcite lid of a canopic jar for 
which only a drawing was published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: XXX, 34). 

PMAN 991: The Menkhepre mentioned on the shabtis is also known from a fragment from the 
upper part of a stela (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 11, pl. L, 1). A second uninscribed stela fragment 
was also found and published in line-drawing (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 11, pl. L, 2). PMAN 995 
is an unpublished photograph of this second stela. This shows the subtle shaping of the features 
missing in the drawing; the carving of the eyebrow, the nose less prominently hooked, the distinct 
crease down from the corner of the lips visible in the photograph and the presence of neck folds 
missing altogether in the drawing. 

While the significance of these differences may be arguable, this is an example of the usefulness of 
these unpublished photographs as complementary evidence and serves as a reminder that the drawings 
in these earlier publications, often presumably produced at speed in relatively short seasons, may not 
preserve the detail that we would expect today. 


PMAN 995 


Limestone relief from Grave 37. Three rows of modern marks were written on the reverse of the 
photograph, ‘Gh 37’; ‘1:2’ and ‘3’, all now visible in the upper left corner. 
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40) to the Ramesside period or 
Dynasty 22 but Aston (1996: 39) 
has refined this, proposing that 
this was a late New Kingdom 
burial which was reused in the 
Third Intermediate Period. 
Objects relating to a late New 
Kingdom or Ramesside 
interment include some of the 
pottery (Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: pl. XXX, 39, 41, 42 and 
43; Aston 1997: 53; 1996: 39): 
the calcite canopic jar lid, a 
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Engelbach 1927: pl. XXX). 53) as an ‘imitation Mycenaean 
vessel’. The stirrup jar was one 


of the objects photographed as part of a group in PMAN 1006 (the other objects in the photograph are 
discussed below), and has clearly been restored from fragments. 

As evidence for a later Third Intermediate Period intrusive burial, Aston (1996: 39) drew attention 
to the one-handled juglet with a globular body and short neck (Figure 40; Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: pl. XXX, 44). The faience shabtis of Neni-niswt and Kay would date to this period and the large 
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quantity of pottery shabtis of Menkhepre also suggested this ‘since the deposition of such numbers is 
unknown in the New Kingdom’ (Aston 1997: 53). Similarly, the presence of the sow amulets (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXX, 17, 24) was taken as indicative of the Third Intermediate Period (Aston 
1996: 53). According to the unpublished distribution list, objects from the burial were sent to 
Rochdale and are presumably now in the Touchstones Museum there. 


PMAN 1005 


Stone vessels from Grave 6. ‘Gh:6’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner; ‘1:4’ 
written on the reverse, now visible below. 

Like the previous burials discussed from this area, Grave 6 was another large, disturbed shaft tomb 
but with subterranean chambers on two levels (see plan, Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 9, pl. XIX). 
Despite the previous robbing, a substantial number of objects were found in the fill. The excavators 
speculated that this burial could have been a family group or may represent an intrusive burial, 
although they commented that the preserved objects would all be consistent with an early 19th 
Dynasty date (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 9, pl. XXIX). 

The burial was discussed at some length by Aston (1997: 47-51), but again, as for Grave 5, he 
missed the correct tomb card, shown here. Nonetheless, once this is understood, he does provide a 
very useful commentary on the grave goods which he would date slightly later, to Dynasties 19-20. 
Drawings only of the two calcite jars in PMAN 1005 were published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 
pl. XXIX, nos. 17-18) and these vessels would be consistent with the Ramesside date (Aston 1994: 
152, no. 176b). From the tomb card, it would seem that this photograph was originally numbered 
Photo 15, although the actual photograph has no number preserved. The grave also contained another 
calcite vessel, a large drop pot, which was dated to the time of Ramesses II. 


Although only two pottery vessels were listed in the tomb register (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 
pl. XIV), the published drawing of the group included a large storage jar (type 460, see Fig. 25 above) 
and its smaller variant, a small globular pot, as well as a sherd with a potmark and a fragment of a 
Mycenaean stirrup jar (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIX, 15, 20, 23, 25 and 24 (the latter 
marked only as type 46h)). The Egyptian jars would all fall within this period but the stirrup jar is 
difficult to date as only a fragment remains. Aston (1997: 51) gave the jar an LH III.B1 date, possibly 
as late as the early part of the reign of Ramesses II. 
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He also (1997: 49) suggested that the fragments of two limestone stelae found in the burial (PMAN 
994; Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. L, 3, 4) were of 19th Dynasty date and were probably from the 
tomb superstructure. In addition, numerous large-scale limestone relief fragments were found in the 
shaft (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XLIX), possibly robbed from the temple of Thutmose HI. 


PMAN 994 


Fragments of two stelae from Grave 6. ‘Gh 6’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left 
corner. ‘3’ written on the reverse, now visible in the middle of the left side. 
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Also recorded were a blue faience shabti with the name of Mersen, wearing the characteristic 
duplex wig of the Ramesside period, and the lower half of a second shabti with a different but only 
partially preserved inscription (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIX, 16). The feet of a small, white 
faience figure were noted, probably part of a 19th Dynasty shabti attired in everyday dress, ‘since 
these are the only type which consistently have well-modelled feet’ (Aston 1997: 49). 


Other finds included several pieces of glass inlay including one of a vulture, pieces of gold leaf, a 
shell and the skull of a monkey (Cercopithecus griseoviridis). The tomb card has an annotation of 
Photo 33 after the record of the skull, but this photograph is now missing. 


According to the distribution list, objects from this burial were sent to Sydney, the Fitzwilliam 
Museum and Rochdale. On the tomb card Photo 34 is noted for both of the stelae; no photo number is 
preserved on the only known photograph (PMAN 994). 


PMAN 997 


Grave 473. Limestone stela of Nebet-henen-nesut. ‘56’ in a circle written on the reverse, now visible 
in the lower left corner; ‘4’ marked on the reverse and visible to its right. 
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This limestone stela is from Grave 473, a fairly sizeable, but much disturbed tomb with two shafts 
(see plan, Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XX). The stela has a pyramidal top with a carved seated 
figure of Anubis as a jackal and two registers of relief. At the top, Nebet-henen-nesut, Lady of the 
House is shown with a lily flower draped over her head. This is another instance where the name of an 
individual incorporated the name of the ancient town nearby. With the lady’s arms raised and holding 
a sistrum, she worships the seated figure of Osiris. In the lower register, she is shown standing in front 
of an offering table, facing two squatting male figures, each holding a lily flower. While the stela 
would presumably have been made locally, Bell (1987: 59) drew attention to examples found at Gurob 
with this distinctive pointed top and commented that this style was ‘much more typical of Deir el- 
Medina’. In light of this and also in light of the post-firing polychrome painted jars with vertical 
handles found at the site (see below, Grave 605), she suggested that ‘There does seem to be a tenuous 
connection, materially and probably also conceptually, between Gurob and Deir el-Medina. It is not 
impossible to think that some relatives of the Theban artisans were in the Fayum in the 19th Dynasty’ 
(Bell 1987: 58). 


The stela was dated to the 19th Dynasty although the published description mentioned that ‘There is 
not much evidence of date’ for the objects in the burial (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 15). Aston 
(1997: 56) has suggested that the grave goods represent two different periods of activity. The original 
burial was attributed to the late 18th or early 19th Dynasty, with a possible reuse during the Third 
Intermediate Period. 
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473 (ano BeAcs) a securely or were considered 
indicative of an intrusive burial of 
the Third Intermediate Period (Aston 
1997: 60). 


Other objects in the burial included a blue faience scarab, an uninscribed quartz crystal scarab, a 
fragment of a grey limestone canopic jar, an electrum ring, oyster and cowrie shells, a siltstone vessel 
and fragments of pottery canopic jars and of blue faience vases, 

In the publication, it was noted that the contents showed signs of burning with ‘both sculpture and 
beads being calcined’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 15). Aston (1997: 56) drew particular attention 
to this, especially to the importance of distinguishing whether this affected all of the contents or only 
those of the initial burial. He focused on a possible parallel in the 19th Dynasty tomb of Iurudef at 
Saqqara, where the remains of the original burial were burned at the end of Dynasty 20 or the 
beginning of Dynasty 21, prior to the reuse of the tomb (Raven et al. 1991: 3). The reasons for this 
activity are unclear but it was suggested that it may have been intended as a ritual cleansing of the 


FIGURE 41: Published drawings of some of the objects from Grave 
473 (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXVID. 
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tomb in preparation for the added burials. This of course also brings to mind the ‘burnt groups’ which 
seem to have been found within the palace enclosure wall (Bell 1992: 147-158). However, as the burnt 
deposits may or may not relate to burials, it is not possible to confirm a connection between them and 
any of the graves found in the cemeteries excavated by Brunton and Engelbach. Certainly, although 
the excavators did mention the discovery of several holes attributed to burnt ‘burials’ during their 
work within the palace area, they did not associate these finds to the cemetery burials. Regardless of 
this, the occurrence of burning in Grave 473 is worthy of note. 


Tomb card for Grave 473 
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FIGURE 42: Stela of Nebet-henen-nesut from Grave 
473. Now in Ipswich Museum (IPSMG: R.1920- 
89.58). Photo by the author reproduced courtesy of 
Ipswich Borough Council Museums and Galleries. 


Most of the grave goods were given to Brussels 
but the stela was sent to Ipswich Museum (Fig. 42). 
In both the unpublished distribution list in the Petrie 
Museum and in the one sent to Brussels with the 
objects, the three calcite vessels are listed as 
‘burnt’. None of the other objects listed, the pottery, 
ring, scarabs, bead and ‘scraps’ is thus described. 
While study of the group would certainly be 
instructive, current information (Huyge, pers. 
comm.) suggests that only a few of the objects now 
in Brussels show signs of burning, notably two of 
the three necklaces from the burial (E.5789/2 and 
E.5789/3), the calcite bowl (E.5789/7) and the only 
pottery vessel from this group now in the museum, 
but of unspecified shape (E.5789/8). The remainder 
of the objects apparently show no evidence of 
burning. 

Comparing the stela as it is today with the 
unpublished photograph, it is clear that it has been 
broken and repaired at the bottom, particularly in 
the lower right corner. In fact, much of that area, 
especially the standing figure of the lady, is now 
difficult to discern but the date of this damage 
cannot be established. 


Although the surface of the stela is quite grey 


and perhaps affected by lying in an ashy deposit, there are no distinct darkened areas showing signs of 
burning. Further study of the objects may help clarify the history of the group. 
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PMAN 984 


Faience bowl from Grave 476A and shabti from Grave 605. ‘Gh 605’ written on the reverse, visible to 
the upper left of the shabti. ‘Gh 476A’ written on the reverse, now visible to the upper left of the bowl. 
‘54’ written in a circle on the lower left. 


This photograph, numbered as Photo 54, shows a faience bowl from Grave 476A (Point W) and a 
faience shabti from Grave 605 (Point H) (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 16, 17). Grave 476A was 
described as a pit ‘with large chamber, well cut, on the N.W., and a second, very rough, opening out of 
that’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 16; pl. XX; see also tomb card below). It appears that no body had 
been found. According to the tomb card, as well as the faience bowl, 
the grave goods included two pottery vessels, a bowl with out-turned 
rim and a drop pot, two jasper earrings, and ‘scraps of blue glaze’ (see 
Fig. 43). Only the two pottery vessels and the faience bowl were drawn 
and published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXXI, 22-24). The 
faience bowl features a central lily flower surrounded by a lily petal 
border. It was dated to the Ramesside period, and the pottery vessels 
were also considered of similar date by Aston (1997: 62). The faience 


bowl was sent to Ipswich Museum but the whereabouts of the other 
objects is unknown. 
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Grave 605 


Grave 605, located near Point H, was an undisturbed shaft tomb with a bricked up chamber to the 
west. Within this chamber was a wooden anthropoid coffin containing two bodies (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: 16). The body of a young man had been placed in the bottom of the coffin, with the 
body of an old man placed on top. Both were lying in a supine position with their heads orientated to 
the east. The white glaze shabti shown in PMAN 984 was found in the coffin along with a wooden 
example. This section of the photograph showing the shabti was published (Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: pl. XIU, 5, for the published drawings of the objects see Figure 44) and the inscription gives the 
title of Fan Bearer with only the first part of the name ‘Pa...’ preserved (Bell 1985: 65; she also noted 
that the presence of the shabti with this title would ‘speak for a certain amount of affluence and 
position’, ibid, 63). 

To the south of the coffin was the body of a young girl, also wrapped in linen and orientated to the 
east, rolled up in reeds and tied with rope. She wore a necklace of simple glazed, carnelian and glass 
beads with a single broken bone spacer. Three jasper earrings lay beside each ear and bracelets on both 
wrists consisting of a mixture of glass and faience beads, wedjat-eye amulets and scarabs. A small 
wooden box which in turn held a smaller square wooden box had been placed at her feet. The latter 
contained a Mycenaean stirrup jar, a dom palm fruit, a blue glaze scarab of Ramesses II ‘still on its 
string to go round the finger’, a broken white faience shabti (presumably Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: pl. XXIX, 36), a Bes amulet in carnelian and a number of faience and glass beads (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: 16). 
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FIGURE 44: Published drawings of objects from Grave 605 (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIX). 
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North of the head of the coffin was an ovoid pottery jar with convex neck and body. Five post-firing 
polychrome painted jars with small horizontal handles were arranged along the south wall of the 
chamber. The only other object noted in the burial was a five foot long stick found in the filling. 


The painted jars were discussed by Bell (1987: 49), who noted that four are now accounted for, 
divided between the Ashmolean Museum (1921.1322), the Fitzwilliam Museum (E.90.1921), the 
Hunterian Museum (D.1921.27) and Ipswich Museum. In her study, she mentioned that the only 
example of these she did not examine was the one sent to Ipswich Museum, shown here (Fig. 45). As 
noted above (see page 77), in her discussion of these jars, Bell (1987: 58) suggested that their shape 
and decoration seem to have been modelled on Deir el-Medina examples, and explored the possibility 
that they may have been decorated at Deir el-Medina, concluding that they were perhaps examples of 
‘regional variations and multiple sources of manufacture’. She did, however, point out that there may 
have been some link between the two cities in view of burial of Ramessu-neb-weben at the site. 


Bell published a full reassessment of the burial and all of its contents in 1985 and this is now the 
main source for information on the burial. She argued that the interment dated to the reign of 
Ramesses II, or more precisely that ‘the main burial, perhaps including the coffin, faience shabti, stick, 
pottery and casket, should be dated within the reign of the king’ (Bell 1985: 76). While she 
acknowledged that the style of the anthropoid coffin, which was black with hieroglyphs and figures of 
deities in yellow, was more typical of the 18th Dynasty (Bell 1985: 64, pl. I) rather than Ramesside as 
the excavators suggested, she concluded that this ‘may be the first black-painted datable to Dyn. 19,’ 
perhaps early in the reign of Ramesses II. Prior to the discovery and dating of the grave to the time of 
Ramesses II, the latest known example of a coffin in this style had been the reign of Tutankhamun but 
in light of Bell’s arguments the date for this style was extended and other examples are now also 
known (Taylor 2001: 177; Polz 1991: 264-267). 


FIGURE 45: Post-firing polychrome painted jar now 
in Ipswich Museum (IPSMG: R. 1921-89.44). Photo 
by the author, reproduced courtesy of Ipswich 
Borough Council Museums and Galleries. 


Because of the implications for eastern Mediterranean chronology, Bell was especially interested in 
the Mycenaean stirrup jar found in the burial and now in the Ashmolean Museum (1921.1321). As she 
noted (Bell 1985: 61, 62), the dating of the LH IUB to the time of Seti I and Ramesses II is largely 
based on Egyptian synchronisms, leaving Grave 605 ‘as possibly the best dated vase-context for LH 
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IIIB in Egypt, due to its undisturbed condition and the inclusion of a Ramesses II scarab’. While the 
indication that this grave dates to the reign of that pharaoh is important for relative chronologies, Bell 
(1985: 76) did caution that ‘Even Gurob T. 605, seemingly so secure, has areas of ambiguity upon 
careful examination’ and that ‘Analyses made in the early days of Egyptology, such as Petrie’s, or 
even Brunton and Engelbach’s, for Gurob, cannot be accepted without reservation’. 
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Other Photographs, including groups of objects 


Most of the remaining unpublished photographs in the archive are of groups of objects taken from 
several different graves located along the main stretch of burials extending from Points Q to S (p. 18, 
fig. 17), rather than grave goods from a single burial. One objective in photographing most of these 
collections was apparently to group like objects (cosmetic vessels or foreign vessel types for example). 
In many cases, drawings of the vessels were published and often the vessels themselves are now 
known to be in museum collections so the photographs provide complementary rather than unique 
information. 


PMAN 1006 


Foreign pottery vessels from 
Graves 3, 26, 27 and 37. ‘1:3’ 
written on the reverse, now visible 
in the upper right corner; ‘2’ 
written on the reverse, now visible 
in the upper left hand corner. Top 
row of jars left to right, ‘37’, ‘3’ 
and possible remains of illegible 
number, written on the reverse. 
Bottom row of jars, left to right, 
number missing, ‘26’, ‘27’ written 
on the reverse. This is one of two 
photographs taken at different 
exposures (see also PMAN 1007). 
On PMAN 1007, the bottom row of 
numbers is clearly written on the 
reverse as ‘27’, ‘26’, ‘27’. 

A focus on these imported jars is 
understandable, not only because of 
Petrie’s interest in the possible 
presence of foreigners at Gurob, but 
also because such vessels can have 
wider implications for trade and 
chronology. In particular, Gurob 
plays a useful role with regard to 
the dating of early 18th Dynasty 
assemblages, as reflected in most of 
the pottery vessels shown here 
(Aston 2003: 140-143). 
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In the upper row, the Mycenaean stirrup jar has already been discussed in the context of its 
provenance in Grave 37. The Cypriot Base Ring ware jar next to it is from Grave 3. These 
distinctively shaped jars are also known as ‘bi/bils’ and an analogy has been drawn between the shape 

of the jar and the head of the opium poppy, Papaver somniferum L., leading to 

95G the suggestion that these jars held an opium mixture (Merrillees 1962). Recent 
chemical analysis of the contents suggests that this may indeed have been the 
case, at least in some examples (Koschel 1996: 159-166; Bisset, Bruhn and 
Zenk 1996: 203-204). 


Given the importance of such vessels in establishing chronological links, it 


‘ Ae is worth noting the discrepancy between the photograph and the published 

BR. Sup drawing of this vessel, shown left. Clearly, the artist saw the tilted stance of 

FIGURE 46: ‘Bilbil’ the jar, in fact quite a typical feature, as a distortion of the intended upright 

juglet from Grave 3 stance and tried to correct it. As a result, in the drawing, the position of the 

(Brunton & Engelbach handle has been completely altered. In addition, the detail of the join of the 

1927: pl. XXXIX). handle to the neck, with the double raised band around the neck, has been 
omitted. 
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Merrillees (1968: 54) described this juglet as Base Ring I, type [Aa (ii). In his study of Cypriot 
imports, he dated the introduction of Base Ring I to the second half of the Second Intermediate Period 
(Merrillees 1968: 191-192), although this has been questioned (Eriksson 2001). To some extent, this is 
based on the assemblages from Graves 26 and 27 and is discussed below. 
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The only other object in Grave 3 was a small 
footed bowl with black painted rim, again 
pointing to a date in the early part of Dynasty 
18, no later than Thutmose III (see previous 
discussion of Grave 8, p. 47). Unfortunately, this 
burial of a child, found at the base ofa shaft in a 
mud-brick coffin, had been disturbed (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: pl. XVII, Type A; pl. 


yf XIV). This burial was not included on the 
SEX ec distribution list and so the grave goods were 
presumably left at the site. 


COFFIN 


Brrcde The other jars in this photograph are from 


i Graves 26 and 27. Although PMAN 1006 and 
zs 1007 do not have Photo numbers visible on 
S them, the tomb cards for both refer to Photo 37, 
/ ao specifically referring to handled jars, and that of 
af BEADS < Grave 3 also refers to this photo number, 

Oo 


although presumably mistakenly in connection 
with the bowl rather than the juglet. Thus, at 
least one of these photographs must have been 
Photo 37. 


The photograph shows a tall ‘spindle bottle’, 
known as a form of Red Lustrous Wheel-made 
Ware (RLWM). At the opposite end of the 
second row is an unglazed black juglet also from Grave 27, paired with a similar example from Grave 
26 (both type 91N). The vessel in Grave 27 is one of two such juglets from the burial, the other 
slightly smaller and with a rounder body (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXII and XXIII). 
Although these were described in the text as ‘unglazed’, these are most likely worn examples of Black 
Burnished or Black Lustrous ware (see above, Grave 8, p. 47). 


? 


Both Graves 26 and 27, located at the northernmost end of the main New Kingdom cemetery (Point 
Q), were intact multiple burials and had some of the largest preserved assemblages of objects found at 
the site that season (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 9-10). These burials are important not only because 
they were discovered undisturbed but also because of the presence of the foreign pottery. However, as 
these were multiple burials, chronological issues are raised. 


The entrance to Grave 26 was a steep downward sloping shaft, leading to a single arched chamber 
measuring 66% x 91 inches and with a maximum height of 58 inches. The entrance to the chamber had 
been bricked up and plastered in red and, inside, bricks lined the walls and roof of the chamber. All of 
the interior surfaces, including the ceiling, were covered with white plaster and decorated ‘with 
vertical and horizontal red bands 3’4 inches wide, forming oblongs, each being divided into four or six 
by bands of yellow, two inches wide or less’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 10). Only one coffin, 
containing a body in supine position, could be discerned but it was believed that there had been as 
many as three coffins piled on the opposite south side of the tomb. This number was probably 
presumed from the human remains, and it was suggested that these coffins had rotted and collapsed as 
no trace remained (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 10). 


The tomb card, marked on the front with a large ‘G’, presumably for “‘Gurob’, shows the deposition 
of the objects more graphically than the published drawing (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XX). 
The published drawings are shown here in Figure 47. The most noteworthy object found was a scarab 
inscribed with the name of Amenhotep I (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIII, 31) which has been 
used to date the burial, but other scarabs found would date to the Second Intermediate Period. In 
considering the date, the multiple interments should be kept in mind and also the beads and scarabs 
could not be traced to specific locations in the grave as these ‘had fallen down to the bottom of the 
dust, and were recovered in the sifting’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 10). 
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FIGURE 47: Published drawings of the objects from Grave 26 (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIII). 


Most of the pottery jars are drop jars with tapered or pointed bases and short, flaring necks. Such 
shapes are typical of the late 17th/early 18th Dynasty, probably no later than the time of Thutmose III. 
Two of these jars feature black painted bands found in early 18th Dynasty contexts (Bourriau et al. 
2005: 110) while black painted rims such as seen on the small footed bowl here are known from the 
end of the Second Intermediate Period to the early 18th Dynasty (Aston 2003: 142; Bourriau et al. 
2005: 111; see discussion of Grave 8 above, p. 47). Similarly, while one of the two kohl jars (Fig. 47, 
no. 34) is of a shape found in the early 18th Dynasty, the second (no. 35) has the protruding beveled 
rim found most commonly during the Second Intermediate Period. In fact, in Aston’s study (Aston 
1994: 146, no. 159), the only grounds for extending the date of this shape to the early 18th Dynasty is 
the example from Grave 27 discussed below and a similarly shaped jar on four small feet found in 
grave 585 at Harageh. 


The blue glazed bowl has only a very slight carination on the exterior 
and interior decoration of lily flowers alternating with a stylized plant 
design emerging from a small central square probably representing a pool 
(cf. Allen 2005a: 178-179, nos. 101 and 103). With regard to the plant 
design, featuring vertical lines marked with V-shaped chevrons, there are 
parallels to vessels found at Sedment. These include a jar from Grave 562 
(see p. 131-2), a kohl jar from Grave 1300 and a juglet from Grave 1270 
(Fig. 48), although in the latter instance the chevrons are orientated 
downward. Squat carinated jars, paralleling bichrome ware vessels 1270 ‘S=— BLGLAZE 
imported from Cyprus from the late Second Intermediate Period, are also BLK. BECORE 
known to feature this chevron decoration, which Cooney called pGuURE 48: Drawing of 
‘conventionalized tamarisk trees’ (Cooney 1976: 70-71; Lilyquist and faience juglet from Grave 
Brill 1993: 27; on the shape see Bourriau 1981: 133-134, no. 261). 1270 at Sedment (Petrie 
Middle Bronze Age Palestinian parallels have also been suggested for the and Brunton 1924: pl. XLI, 
decoration (Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 26-27). 32). 

In looking at the date for the vessels with this decoration, the shape of the juglet from Grave 1270 is 
reminiscent of stone vessels dating between the Middle Kingdom and the Second Intermediate Period 
(Aston 1994: 144, nos. 152-153) and, in general, Bourriau (2000: 199) has dated the Mayana burials to 
the late Second Intermediate Period. Grave 1270 also contained an imported bichrome carinated jar, 


NS 
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dated to the Second Intermediate Period (Bourriau 1981b: 133-134, no. 261) and a large one-handled 
pottery jug with painted with decoration mimicking bichrome, confirming that objects in this grave 
clearly demonstrate foreign influence (see Bourriau 1981: 134, no. 262 for a virtually identical 
example from Qau dated to the late Second Intermediate Period). 

However, comparisons to Grave 1300 are less reliable as the context is not secure. There is no tomb 
card for this burial and Brunton suspected that the grave had been used ‘as a dump for lootings from 
other burials in the cemetery’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 19). A similar one-handled juglet with the V- 
shaped chevron design is known in glass and, by its inscription, can be dated to the time of Thutmose 
IH (Cooney 1976: 70-71, no. 764; pl. VI = British Museum 47620; also Roehrig 2005: 69) but the 
possibility that the dating of shapes and decoration in different media might vary is worth bearing in 
mind. 

The Black Lustrous juglet (Sjéqvist 1940: 55, Type 2) has been dated to the very beginning of 
Dynasty 18 (Bourriau 1981b: 129-130, no. 255, see discussion for Grave 27). Also found were two 
examples of similarly shaped juglets in Cypriot White Painted Pendant Line Style ware (classed as 
W.P. VI). These two juglets, along with objects from Grave 26, were sent to Brussels and study would 
be useful as Bourriau suggested (1981b: 127, no. 251) to determine whether they were actual foreign 
vessels or Egyptian imitations as Oren (1969: 147) and Merrillees (1968: 54) proposed. Similar 
imported examples are known as early as the late Second Intermediate Period (Bourriau 1981b: 127, 
no. 251; Allen 2005a: 232-233). 

Aston (2003: 140), like Merrillees (1968: 54), has placed the grave in Phase | of the New Kingdom, 
dating between Ahmose and Thutmose II. However, it is clear that certain objects, notably some of the 
scarabs and jars, could be dated as early as the Second Intermediate Period and, similarly, some of the 
pottery jars could occur as late as the time of Thutmose III. 
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The excavators were struck by the similarities between undisturbed Graves 26 and 27, particularly 
with regard to their proximity at Point Q, their type of grave construction and their burial assemblages 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 10). Together with Grave 20, which also had similar elements, they 
suggested that these were burials of family members and of comparable date. 

Grave 27 was discovered by accident when the excavators broke into the roof, located only about a 
foot below the desert surface. Like Grave 26, this tomb featured a long, sloping shaft leading to an 
arched chamber which contained multiple interments (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XX). Once 
again, the intended entrance had been bricked up and painted red and it was presumed that the walls 
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had been painted white, although no specific evidence for this was given. The drawing of the grave 
shows nine bodies, wrapped in linen, all described as female and lying in a supine position, with four 
toward one side of the chamber and five toward the other. Two of these, one in each group, appeared 
to be young children presumably of uncertain sex. In the group of four, one of the children, as well as 
the adult female lying next to her, was oriented with her head to the northeast, while the others were 
all oriented directly opposite to the southwest. 
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Again like Grave 26, no coffins survived but it was suggested that at least one had been inscribed 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 10). The locations of the small objects could not be established ‘owing 
to the collapse of part of the roof and the decomposition of the coffins’ (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 
10). The positions of the larger objects were, however, marked on the plan and drawings of type 
specimens were published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXII). Twenty-three pottery jars were 
recorded on the plan, but many of the vessels were duplicates. The greatest number of a single type 
were three coarse beakers (type 13w) at least one said to contain dom palm fruits, presumably 
Hyphaene thebaica L. The most noticeable grouping would be the two Base Ring jars (type 95k) 
found near each other, below the feet of the larger of the two groups of bodies. The position of the 
objects was discussed in detail by Merrillees (1968: 55-56). 

Unfortunately, no scarabs with royal names were present, but the objects do bear an overall 
similarity to those found in Grave 26. Present here are the same drop pots with tapering or pointed 
bases and short flaring necks. Two of these jars had black bands of decoration on the body and two 
bowls had black painted rims, all indicative of an early 18th Dynasty date. The scarabs again included 
Second Intermediate Period types. 
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PMAN 1010 


Stone vessels from Grave 27. ‘1:2’ written on the reverse as the scale, now visible in the upper right 
corner, ‘Gh’ with ’27’ below written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. 


Two unpublished photographs in the Petrie archive illustrate the stone vessels from Grave 27 
(PMAN 1009, 1010). In PMAN 1010, the vessels shown all seem reasonable matches for the drawn 
examples (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXII). From top left, this vessel would seem to match pl. 
XXII, 29, while the bowl on the top right is most likely pl. XXII, 30. Three small kohl pots are shown 
as drawings but the vessel shown in the centre of the top row would seem to match Pl. XXII, 45 most 
closely. While the photograph shows the jar with a mottled appearance that might suggest serpentinite, 
the absence of a groove at the join of the rim to the neck would weigh in favour of no. 45. In the 
second row, the jars shown from left to right would seem to match Pl. XXII, 42, 41 and 24 
respectively. 

The most easily datable of these jars would be the example in the lower left corner, which is known 
from the early 18th Dynasty, primarily the reign of Thutmose II, although one late 18th Dynasty 
example has been found (Aston 1994: 151, no. 173). Similarly, the kohl jar in the lower right corner 
and the small one in the middle of the upper row are found in the early 18th Dynasty (Aston 1994: 
147-148). The other vessels are much harder to date. The wide, squat kohl jar resembles types known 
to occur in the early 18th Dynasty but the width is exaggerated here (Aston 1994: 148, no. 164). The 
footed bowl has no definite parallels, while the flat bottomed jar with a flared body seems to be a 
hybrid. It seems to mix features of Middle Kingdom squat bag jars (Aston 1994: 142, no. 147) with 
the carinated or piriform shapes found in the 18th Dynasty prior to the Amarna period (Aston 1994: 
154-155; nos. 185, 186). Similarly shaped jars have been found in Middle to Late Bronze Age 
contexts in Palestine, Syria and the Aegean (Lilyquist 1995: 7, 81, Fig. 2 middle) and it is believed 
that this shape contributed to the development of the piriform shape found in the 18th Dynasty 
(Lilyquist 1995: 9; Aston 1994: 154, no. 185; Petrie 1937: 10). 

There is no legible photo number on PMAN 1010 but, by looking at the photo numbers mentioned 
on the tomb card for Grave 27, and taking into account the assignment of PMAN 1009 as Photo 39, 
this must be Photo 31. 
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PMAN 1009 


Stone vessels from Graves 27 and 75. ‘1:2’ written on the reverse as a scale, now visible in the upper 
right corner; ‘Gh’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. Top row: ‘27’, ‘27’, 
‘75’, ‘75’, ‘75’ written on the reverse, now preserved left to right above each of the jars on the top 
row. No numbers preserved on bottom row. The large jar appears to have the marking ‘Gh 27’ written 
on it but second digit marked over and not completely clear. ‘3...’ written in a circle on the reverse, 
now visible in the lower left corner. 


Three of the jars shown in PMAN 1009 were also marked on the negative as coming from Grave 
27. These are the tall, thin shouldered jar shown at the right, and the two kohl pots on the top row 
closest to it. The tall jar can be matched to Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXII, 47, but the two 
kohl jars are harder to identify in the publication. In the photograph, the larger of the two has a distinct 
overhanging rim and looks to be made of serpentinite. Two of the drawn jars would be possible 
matches (nos. 43 and 44 on plate XXII) but as the second kohl jar in the photograph is clearly the 
smaller and as no. 44 is the smallest kohl jar illustrated for this group, it would seem that the larger of 
the two must be no. 43. If so, then the smaller jar must be that illustrated as no. 44, but the 
overhanging neck of that jar in the plate does not seem to match the apparently simple convex neck of 
the jar in the photograph. There is no easy way to reconcile this unless either the drawing is incorrect 
or the photograph was labelled ‘27’ in error. 

The bottom edge of the photograph is damaged and no annotations of grave numbers survive. It 
seems plausible that the smaller tall, shouldered jar is also from Grave 27 (no. 46 on plate XXII), but 
nothing more can be said about the other two kohl jars at the bottom. The shapes are not sufficiently 
diagnostic to link them to a specific burial, although the larger of the two does resemble another of the 
kohl jars found in Grave 27 (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXII, no. 23). 


The stone kohl pots from Grave 27 shown in PMAN 1009 could again date to the early 18th 
Dynasty (Aston 1994: 147, no. 162), although the form with a bevelled rim occurs most frequently in 
the Second Intermediate Period (Aston 1994: 146: no. 159). However, as noted above in the discussion 
of a similarly shaped jar from Grave 26, the only examples of the bevelled rim type said by Aston to 
date later than the Second Intermediate Period and into the early 18th Dynasty are this example and 
another on four small feet from Harageh. 
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The dating of the two tall, thin shouldered jars is also problematic. The smaller of the two was cited 
by Aston (1994: 155, no. 188) as the single example in that shape, dated to the reign of Amenhotep I 
most likely following the date given in the original publication. This again seems to be a hybrid shape, 
resembling much earlier types (cf. Petrie 1937: pl. XX VII, no. 584). A similar jar was found at Buhen 
as part of an assemblage paralleling Upper Egyptian forms dated by Bourriau to the Second 
Intermediate Period/early 18th Dynasty (Bourriau 1991b: 132, 133, Fig. 2, no. 6). 


Grave 27 also contained a number of pottery vessels with foreign parallels. These included two 
Base Ring juglets, three Black Lustrous jugs (types 91m and two in 91n, see Fig. 22 above), one of 
which is shown in PMAN 1006, and the Red Lustrous Wheel-made Ware (RLWM) ‘spindle bottle’ 
also shown in the photograph. Merrillees discussed these vessels but, curiously, indicated three Base 
Ring juglets (marked B and 6 on the plan and repeating jar B). However, all were classed as Base Ring 
I, Type [Ba (ii) (Merrillees 1968: 55). 


These vessels, along with other objects from the burial, are now in the Hunterian Museum in 
Glasgow. These include the two Base Ring juglets (D.1921.22 and D.1921.23), the spindle bottle 
(D.1921.21) and two Black Lustrous juglets (D.1921.24 and D.1921.25) (Barsak et al. 2005: 47, pl. 
XX, nos. 133, 134). 


Attention has focused on these jars as indicators of Mediterranean trade and particularly as evidence 
for trade between Cyprus and Egypt at the beginning of the 18th Dynasty. Notably, Sjéqvist (1940: 
193) suggested that Base Ring I first appeared in the reign of Amenhotep I based on the jars in Grave 
27, commenting that this and others of a similar date were ‘the forerunners of the Cypriote mass- 
export during the time of Thothmes III and his successors’. The conclusion was that Base-ring I ‘must 
have started at the very beginning of Late Cypriote IA’ (Sjéqvist 1940: 193). In his 1968 study, 
Merrillees proposed that Base Ring I and Red Lustrous wares first appeared in Egypt during the 
Second Intermediate Period and that their popularity had begun to waver by the time of Thutmose III 
(Merrillees 1968: 191-192, 195-196). However, following reassessments of Merrillees’ tally of Second 
Intermediate Period/early 18th Dynasty burials with such vessels, including Gurob Graves 3 and 27, 
opinion has shifted away from Merrillees’ proposed time span. Both Oren (1969: 146-148) and 
Eriksson (2001: 58; 1993: 97) have doubted the dating of many of Merrillees’ pre-Thutmose III 
burials. Oren, on the other hand, argued that ‘there is little to suggest that Base Ring ware was 
imported before the reign of Thuthmes III’ stating that Grave 27 ‘must be assigned to the time of 
Thuthmes III’ given the overlap of Black Lustrous and Base Ring ware in the burial (Oren 1969: 143). 


Recent studies have suggested that Type 2 Black Lustrous juglets were manufactured first in Cyprus 
during the Middle Bronze II period and then copied in Lebanon and Israel (Yannai 2007: 296; 308- 
309). The earlier form, Type 2a, appears in some contexts in Israel before the introduction of Base 
Ring I, while Type 2b, the more common of the two, dates from Late Bronze Age IA to IB, although 
‘In only one instance was a BR I juglet found together with a Type 2b grey juglet’ (Yannai 2007: 308- 
309; 319). This led to the suggestion that the trade in Cypriot Black Lustrous ceased at roughly the 
same time that production of Base Ring ware began (Yannai 2007: 319). This in turn seems to have 
resulted in the subsequent production of local copies by Levantine potters (Yannai 2007: 319). 
Interestingly in Egypt, Type 2 juglets are dated only to the very beginning of Dynasty 18 (Bourriau 
1981b: 129-130, no. 255) and the overlap between the Black Lustrous and Base Ring I juglets at 
Gurob is worthy of note in light of the findings elsewhere. 

Unfortunately, the rough published drawings of the Gurob juglets make it difficult to determine 
whether the juglets should be classed as Type 2a or b (Yannai 2007: 297, Fig. 1). While in general the 
bulk of the juglets, particularly of Type 2b, seem to be Cypriot in origin, further study of any Egyptian 
examples would be useful. An edited volume of studies on Cypriot Late Bronze Age Lustrous Wares 
is now in press and this will hopefully shed new light on the provenance and distribution of these 
important chronological markers (Hein, forthcoming). 

It is worth noting that, so far, there is an apparent absence of Base Ring | in the Second Intermediate 
Period levels at Tell el-Dab’a or ‘Ezbet Helmi (Hein 2001: 242-243; Eriksson 2001: 53-54). Taking 
this into account, Eriksson has placed the introduction of Base Ring I to the reign of Ahmose, but has 
stressed that only rare examples are known until the time of Thutmose III when both wares reached 
their floruit. While Base Ring I finally disappeared during the reign of Thutmose IV, the popularity of 
Red Lustrous continued, but to a much more limited extent, until the end of the reign of Amenhotep III 
with only rare examples possibly continuing to the time of Horemheb (Eriksson 1993: 98; 2003: 417). 
Also significant is the occurrence of these wares in ‘middle class’ burials which she interprets as 
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evidence that their importation was not restricted to royal tribute but resulted from the opening of 
regular trade routes between Egypt and Cyprus during the reign of Thutmose III (Eriksson 2003: 421). 


Thus, the jars in Graves 3 and 27 have been taken as crucial evidence for the introduction of this 
ware into Egypt during the early 18th Dynasty (Eriksson 1993: 83; Eriksson 2003: 417). Merrillees, 
for example, dated similar jars in other contexts to the reigns of Ahmose-Thutmose II based on his 
dating of Grave 27 to that period (Merrillees 1968: 9, 19, 27, 54-56, 64, 100, 103). This, and other 
similar efforts to date Grave 27 to the reign of Amenhotep I (Sjéqvist 1940), fails to take into account 
the full date range of the objects, which extends from the late Second Intermediate Period to the time 
of Thutmose HI. In light of this, Eriksson (2001: 66, note 3) has pointed out that, depending on 
interpretation, the jars in Grave 27 could lead one ‘to accept an association of BR I with earlier 
SIP/XVIIIA material or, as Oren (1969: p. 132) suggests, that Tomb 27 does not belong to ‘...a period 
earlier than the time of Thutmes HI’. The truth lies somewhere in between....’ This view is shared by 
Bourriau (pers. comm.). Of course, given the multiple burials in Graves 26 and 27, the Second 
Intermediate Period objects might relate to the earliest interments or, in fact, be heirlooms. Similarly, 
while some pottery types, particularly the jars and bowls with black painted bands and rims, might 
date as late as the time of Thutmose III, they may well have been in use and deposited prior to that 
time. 


Taken collectively, these arguments have led Aston (2003: 143) to conclude that ‘the vast majority’ 
of Base Ring I vessels should date ‘no earlier than the reign of Tuthmosis II], so any tomb groups with 
such vessels should probably be assigned to Phase 2A [Thutmose II/Hatshepsut] unless there exists 
excellent grounds for dating them any earlier’. However, while this may be largely the case and 
certainly a valid point to raise when assessing the date of any assemblage, such a restricted time period 
should not be accepted as a truism and assigned elsewhere without consideration. 


In contrast, the other three kohl jars on the top row of PMAN 1006 are labelled as from Grave 75. 
This was the undisturbed grave of a young female found wrapped in linen and buried in the sand in the 
vicinity of Point T. The grave goods were drawn and published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. 
XXI) and the drawings of the three jars can be reconciled to the photograph. The one at the end is 
plate XXI, no. 25; the one next to it is no. 26 and the one in the middle of the top row is no. 34. All 
three jars and indeed most of the grave goods, are now in Ipswich Museum (IPSMG: 1921-89.19; 
IPSMG: 1921-89.18; and IPSMG: 1921-89.20 respectively). The size and shape of the three kohl jars 
show some slight variation but probably all date to the early1 8th Dynasty (Aston 1994: 147, no. 162). 
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FIGURE 49: Scarabs from Grave 75, now in Ipswich 
Museum (IPSMG: R.1921-89.8 to 13). Photo by the 
author reproduced courtesy of Ipswich Borough Council 
Museums and Galleries. 


FIGURE 50: Necklace from Grave 75, now in Ipswich 
Museum (IPSMG: R.1921-89.1). Photo by the author 
reproduced courtesy of Ipswich Borough Council 
Museums and Galleries. 


The girl was lying on her left side, facing east and with her head oriented north. It was noted on the 
tomb card that three pottery vessels were found at the north end of the burial, presumably near the 
head. One of these was a bowl with a black painted rim. The distinct carination on the exterior and 
footed base has parallels dating to the Second Intermediate Period (Seiler 2005: 144, 145, nos. 1, 4; 
Aston 1998: 86-87, Type 4.1.1.1.1-B.01) but continues into the early 18th Dynasty (cf. Aston 2003: 
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141, Fig. la, 30; 143, Fig. 2, bottom row, right). The black painted rim would also suggest a late 
Second Intermediate Period-early 18th Dynasty date (Aston 2003: 142; Bourriau et al. 2005: 111). 


Tomb card for Grave 75 The two other vessels are ovoid jars with short, 
“ng aaa) i flared rims and slightly pointed bases found in other 
ogan N Wu] No. 75 burials of the early 18th Dynasty. The scarabs, in 

DISTURBED 4, fi : 

faience and steatite, are also in Ipswich Museum 
(PSMG: R.1921-89.8 to 13, from left to right). 
According to Stephen Quirke (pers. comm.), two of 
these would date to the late 13th Dynasty (IPSMG: 
R.1921-89.9 and 12), two to the Second 
Intermediate Period (IPSMG: R.1921-89.10 and 13), 
and two to the early 18th Dynasty IPSMG: R.1921- 
89.8 and 11). 


Individual beads were drawn (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. XXI, 23, 24, 32, 33) but the full 
assortment, in faience, glass and semi-precious 
stones, was strung and given to Ipswich (IPSMG: 
R.1921-89.1). The tomb card also mentions that a 
cowrie and cornus shell were found in the grave. 


The photo number for PMAN 1009 is written in a 
circle in the lower corner of the photograph. The 
first digit is clearly a ‘3’ but the second is illegible. 
However, PMAN 1009 can be identified as Photo 39 
as tomb cards for Graves 27 and 75 both mention 
Photo 39 in conjunction with the stone vessels. 
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PMAN 989 
Calcite vessels from Graves 75, 44, 48, 54 and 55. ‘1:2’ written on the reverse as scale, visible in the 
top right corner; ‘---75---’ written on the reverse above the three kohl jars in the top row, ‘68’ crossed 


out and ‘48’ visible above the duck dish. No numbers remain for the vessels on the bottom row. 


There are no grave numbers preserved for the vessels in the lower row of PMAN 989. They may 
not have been added, but the bottom of the photograph is clearly damaged, giving a jagged appearance 
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to the checked cloth visible below the black background. However, by checking the tomb cards for 
Graves 48 and 75, it can be surmised that PMAN 989 was Photo 29. By looking for this photo number 
on the tomb cards, it is possible to establish that the other vessels most likely come from Graves 44, 54 
and 55. Like Grave 48, these burials were all located around Point R. 
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Tomb card for Grave 54 Tomb card for Grave 55 
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The calcite bowl is from Grave 54 (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XL, 11). This burial was not 
discussed in the text and was not included in the published distribution list. According to the tomb 
card, this was a disturbed burial found in the sand near Grave 48. The only other object present was an 
ovoid pottery jar (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXXVI, type 36w). With regard to the stone 
vessel, this shape was not specifically cited in Aston and the ones most similar to it date much later, to 
the Ramesside and Third Intermediate Periods (Aston 1994: 160-161, nos. 207 and 210). Petrie, 
however, did illustrate some examples which he considered to be of 18th or 19th Dynasty date (Petrie 
1937: pl. XXXII, nos. 785, 787, 788, 789, 791). 


The jar in the middle of the bottom row is from Grave 44 and the kohl pot at the end is from Grave 
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55. This can be determined because both Graves 44 and 55 contained one kohl jar and drawings of 
both were published (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XL, 4, 5). 


Grave 44 was a disturbed burial in the sand. No body was found and the only objects remaining 
were this jar and a blue-glazed steatite scarab (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XL, 2). The kohl jar 
would seem to date to the early 18th Dynasty, but the scarab, decorated with a series of concentric 
rings, would be earlier still (Ben-Tor 2007: 22-3; 87-88). Other than a register entry, this burial was 
not discussed in the publication. According to the distribution list, objects were sent to Philadelphia. 

Grave 55 was an undisturbed burial of a child, loosely contracted, wrapped in linen, with the head 
to the east and the face to the north. The only other object in the grave was a ‘drab’ pottery drop pot 
with a bevelled rim, pointed base, and an incised ring around the neck (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 
pl. XXXIV, type 25h). This same type of jar was found in Grave 26. According to the tomb card, the 
pottery jar was found to the southeast of the body, but no location was given for the kohl jar. Both of 
the vessels would be consistent with an early 18th Dynasty date (Aston 1994: 147, no. 162). Again, 
the only reference to this burial is in the register and also in the distribution list, where it was noted 
that objects from this grave were sent to Sydney. 


PMAN 1008 


Stone vessels from Graves 96 (Point T), 98(?) (Point O). Possibly also 44, 55 and 95. ‘1:2’ written on 
the reverse, now written in the upper right corner; ‘Gh’ written on the reverse, now visible in the 
upper left corner; ‘96’ written on the reverse, visible above each of the jars in the top row. No 
numbers preserved for the bottom row. 


Each of the jars in the top row of PMAN 1008 is labelled ‘96’ and can be matched to published 
drawings (squat bag jar, Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XL, no. 9; middle kohl jar, ibid., no. 7; end 
kohl jar, ibid., no. 2). 

Determining the provenance of the jars in the lower row is more difficult as no hand-written grave 
numbers are fully preserved, although ‘98’ seems to have been written below the largest jar. However, 
from the tomb cards with photographs noted, it would seem possible that this was originally Photo 30, 
which was marked on the tomb cards for Graves 44, 55, 95, 96 and 98. With that information, it is 
possible to equate the vessels to published drawings, from largest to smallest, to Graves 98, 44, 55 and 
95 respectively (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIV, no. 20; ibid., pl. XL, no. 4; ibid., pl. XL, no. 
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5 and ibid., pl. XXI, no. 41). The jars from Graves 44 and 55 also appear in PMAN 989 and were 


discussed above. 
Tomb card for Grave 96 
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The top row shows the three calcite jars from 
Grave 96. The lid on the middle jar was described as 
green glazed pottery with black decoration (Brunton 
and Engelbach 1927: pl. XL, 7). The two kohl jars 
would date to the early 18th Dynasty (Aston 1994: 
147, no. 162). The squat jar again seems to be an 
amalgam of shapes, much like the flat-bottomed 
example in Grave 27, combining elements of Middle 
Kingdom jars (Aston 1994: 142, no. 147; Petrie 
1937: pl. XXIX, nos. 606-607) with the carinated 
and piriform jars found in the early 18th Dynasty 
prior to the Amarna period (Aston 1994: 154-155; 
nos. 185, 186). A good parallel, possibly of Second 
Intermediate Period date was discussed by Lilyquist 
(1995: 7, 86, Fig. 24, Cat. 38, no. 17). 

From the tomb card, it would appear that Grave 
96, located at Point T, was a disturbed shaft tomb 
with an east and west chamber. The body of a man 
was found in the west chamber. Other than the 
calcite jars, few grave goods remained. The tomb 
card records a number of beads, still strung together. 
The only pottery vessel was a small, squat jar found 


in the eastern chamber (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XX XIX, type 81d). 
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Tomb card for Grave 95 
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The small kohl jar is from Grave 95, located at Point T. This undisturbed grave consisted of a shaft 
with opposing east and west chambers at the base (cf. Type B, Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. 
XVII). The body of a man was found in the east chamber, wrapped in linen and lying on his back 
with his head to the north. Frustratingly, while an effort was made to distinguish between the locations 
of the pottery within these two chambers, this was not done for the remainder of the grave goods. 


A selection of the grave goods is shown in Figure 51. The only pottery vessel in the chamber with 
the deceased was a small carinated jar (Fig. 51, no. 40) with a rounded base and black painted 
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decoration, found at his feet. This would most likely date between the Second Intermediate Period to 
the early 18th Dynasty (cf. Aston 2003: 143, Fig. 2; Bourriau 1981a: 29, 39, Fig. 4, Groups 2 and 3). 
The west chamber contained two bowls, both with flat bases but one with convex sides and the other 
with concave. A large, simple drop pot and an ovoid jar with a flaring neck, incised lines on the 
shoulder and a pointed base were also found in that chamber (for drawings, see Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: pl. XXI, 36-40). Notably, the drop pot is in the same shape as a vessel found in 
Grave 26. 

The kohl jar, with its protruding beveled rim would also have parallels dated to the Second 
Intermediate Period (Aston 1994: 146, no. 159). The excavators interpreted the carved bone inlay, 
most likely from a box, as indicative of examples dating to the reign of Amenhotep I but it is unlikely 
that the date range is so restricted (cf. the discussion of Grave 1723 at Sedment, see p. 142). 

The tomb card also has a drawing of a string of beads, which shows two larger ovoid beads in the 
middle, surrounded by smaller ring beads. There is a note on the card which indicates that these were 
black and white beads ‘mixed up indiscriminately on original string’. However, in the published 
drawing, these are shown as alternating black and white beads. 

Tomb card for Grave 98 A number of other beads, some in more distinctive 

shapes, were also found. The other grave goods 

mentioned on the tomb card were fragments of three 

silver rings described as possibly hair rings, an entry of 

‘shells’ under the heading of amulets, and a reference 

to ‘cowrie’, which may be a bead. According to the 

unpublished distribution list, the kohl jar and the beads 
were sent to Sydney. 


The large kohl jar is from Grave 98, located at Point 
O. This was an intact burial of a woman in a shaft 
grave with a bricked over coffin. She had been 
wrapped in linen, and was lying on her left side with 
her head to the south and her face to the west. 


te eo / é ae 
Pe (Hd eo ntcd carn Heard ; The burial was described as ‘not very characteristic, 


TL BEADS er. but appears to date to Thutmose III or perhaps earlier’ 
lle eS a (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 12). The calcite kohl jar 


would be consistent with an early 18th Dynasty date 
(Aston 1994: 147, no. 162). Although there is a lid 
shown with it in the photo, there is no specific 
reference to this in the tomb card, nor was it included 
in the published illustration of objects from the burial 


(Brunton and 38 39 ot 
Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIV). With it, and also omitted from ) G63) aK 
the publication, was a haematite kohl stick with a copper ee 


handle. The simple, tapered pottery drop pot found in the 
burial was drawn (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIV, 
21) and jars of this shape are a typical late Second 
Intermediate Period/early 18th Dynasty form (Bourriau et al. 


2005: 109, section B.1.2; Aston 2003: 141, Figs. la and Ic). traeo Oras Auronster 
The only other grave goods listed in the published register ‘ 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XV) were the beads 9 © 8 .o 6 
mentioned on the tomb card and a single scaraboid. The latter 9 © © 9 9g 

was drawn and annotated as ‘carnelian gold-mounted’ SS 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXIV, 19). However, the iia 


tomb card mentions four scarabs as well as the gold mounted 
scaraboid and these again are missing from the publication. 
According to the published distribution list (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: 26), objects from this burial were sent to 
Manchester but there is no indication of this on the more 
detailed unpublished distribution list. 
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FIG. 51: Published drawings of a 
selection of grave goods from Grave 95 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXI). 
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GUROB POTTERY CONCORDANCE 


At both Gurob and Sedment, the field classifications for the pottery were subsequently changed for the 
final publication in order to integrate them into the existing published typologies (Brunton and 
Engelbach 1927: 4). Below is a provisional concordance between the New Kingdom pottery types 
assigned in the field and used on the tomb cards and those used in the final publication. Where more 
than one publication number is given, the identification is currently undecided between the listed 
options. 


Field 45 3c 123 10c 
number Publication 49 9b 124 23a 
used: all | number used 51 34s 126 81d 

sera 52 26c 127 651 

x az % 55 5Ty 129 60e 

: oI 59 2k 130 252? 
2 a 68 4o 131 25} 
: ns 69 36f 133 2582 
nor ae 70 5m 134 20e 
9 oe ip 77} 135 25s 
probably 46h 
TT = B 361 136 38q 
D 4b 74 65m or 91q 137 10e or 25s 
3 cee 75 ral 138 36k 
4 3 76 2y or 60d 139 41x 
E 7 2y or 60d 140 25d 
15 91m 
F re 78 3e 143 93e 
80 25r 144 Aan 
17 43n 
i D 81 20p 145 39s 
ar > 84 26q 151 10f 
= i. 88 52n 156 25h 
89 Of 2] or 36n, 
21 13v 170 
P 90 65m or 91q probably 36n 
22 26j 
33 Th 91 261 171 80d 
74 3 95 10k 173 25t 
oe - 98 4r 177 37t 
= = 99 30a 182 411 or 43b 
= aes 101 26g 183 411 or 43b 
a 103 380 187 40a 
7 oe 107 Bic 188 80e 
7 . 5 108 81b 189 23k 
33 i ak nok 110 26F 192 40t 
116 5t 195 4n2 
34 24d 
35 4h 119 200 208 12v 
a Se 121 661 216 Sr 
as ar 122 66k 
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Gebel Sedment is the name of a modern village located about seventy miles south of Cairo, along the 
Bahr Yusef Canal leading to the Fayum (Figure 1). The name Sedment was applied to the multi-period 
cemeteries positioned in the desert to the south west of the village, extending some three to four miles 
down to the village of Mayana, although the exact limits of the cemeteries are not clear. 


Notably, the ancient town with the Greek name of Herakleopolis Magna (modern Ehnasya) is 
positioned on the opposite side of the canal about five miles away. This town was of particular 
importance when, as Neni-niswt ‘(Town of) the King’s Child’, it became the centre of power during 
the First Intermediate Period. The town rose to prominence again in the 22nd Dynasty when local 
tulers once more gained military and political strength during a period of decentralisation. 


Excavators were primarily drawn to this area in efforts to find the burial grounds of the inhabitants 
of the city during the First Intermediate Period, the ‘Herakleopolitan Period’ (on the political situation, 
see Seidlmayer 2000: 138-139). Although there were extensive burials in the cemeteries at Sedment 
dating to this time, few graves are known in the aftermath of this period. Conversely, in the Mayana 
cemeteries, there were a number of burials dating to the Second Intermediate Period and Bourriau 
(2000: 199) has interpreted these as evidence for a small foreign community there during the latter part 
of that period. For reasons that are not entirely clear, a number of graves of high-ranking officials of 
the New Kingdom are also amongst those buried at Sedment, perhaps due to local connections or 
proximity to Gurob. Although in general the New Kingdom graves did receive considerable attention 
by excavators, the burials of the later periods have historically been largely ignored. The considerable 
disturbance to burials of the entire chronological time-span has also undoubtedly been a disincentive 
towards their study and, as at Gurob, this has meant that evidence of the Third Intermediate and later 
periods is now much more difficult to trace in the records. However, once again, re-examination of 
intrusive burials provides new insight and a better understanding of the continued use of the 
cemeteries. 


In recent times, there has been little work at Sedment. Between 1985 and 1997, excavations were 
undertaken in the area by the Supreme Council of Antiquities and during that time, three wooden 
coffins dating to the second half of Dynasty 11, and bearing Coffin Text spells were uncovered and 
published (Fatah and Bickel 2000) as well as a number of pottery coffins dating to the New Kingdom 
(Galal and Aston 2001-2002). At Ehnasya, excavation of cemeteries of the First and Third 
Intermediate Periods was carried out in the 1960s and 1970s by the Archaeological Spanish Mission in 
Egypt and, since 1984, by the Museo Arqueolégico Nacional in Madrid (Pérez Die and Vernus 1992; 
Grande et al. 1995). This has revealed tombs belonging to high ranking officials of the court which 
would support the theory that the more well-to-do inhabitants of Herakleopolis Magna were buried 
more locally and not at Sedment (Pérez Die and Vernus 1992: 14; Pérez Die 2004: 21-24). It has been 
argued (Seidlmayer 1990: 247) that the distance between the town and the cemeteries makes it more 
likely that the burials at Sedment belonged to people who were part of small rural communities. 


NAVILLE WITH THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 1890-1891 


The site of Sedment was first investigated by Edouard Naville on behalf of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund in 1890-1891. During that season, he focused primarily on the remains at Ehnasya and his main 
interest was in the New Kingdom temple to the local god, Herishef. In 1893, he visited Sedment and 
undertook clearance of a number of tombs. At that time, he described Sedment as the necropolis for 
Herakleopolis Magna, although he admitted that it was of insufficient size to have functioned as the 
main cemetery (Naville 1894: 11). He worked in various cemeteries of the site, noting that the tombs 
‘of the poorer classes’ were located near the cultivated ground, while above these were plundered and 
re-used rock cut tombs which must have belonged to a wealthier class. 


Naville was disparaging about the finds left in the rock tombs by the robbers. He found hundreds of 
wooden painted shabtis and those made of clay, but described them as ‘ugly objects’ which he 
believed had been left by the robbers ‘because they did not find them worth the taking’ (Naville 1894: 
12). Most of the finds he recorded would seem to be toilet items from the burials: kohl pots, combs 
and pins. He also found two cosmetic spoons which were given to University College London (Figs. 
52 and 53), one decorated with Bes figures from the tomb of Menna, the mayor of Herakleopolis 
Magna. PMAN 3513 shows a published photograph (Capart 1905, pl. LXX) of the two spoons, along 
with a cosmetic box found by Petrie during his 1888-1889 season at Gurob (Petrie 1891: pl. XVII, 
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31). The Petrie Museum photographic archive includes a number of object photographs taken from 
publications which could have been used in teaching. Interestingly, comparing UC 14365 as it looks 
today with the photograph, it is evident that the contents of the spoon have been removed. 


PMAN 3513 


Photograph of two cosmetic spoons found by Naville and a cosmetic box from Petrie’s excavations at 
Gurob in 1888-1889, as published by Capart (1905: pl. LXX). 


FIGURE 52: Cosmetic spoon found by Naville at FIGURE 53: Cosmetic spoon found by Naville at 
Sedment and donated to the Petrie Museum Sedment and donated to the Petrie Museum 
(UC 14365). (UC 14366). 


Turning to the tombs near the cultivation, Naville noted the discovery of graves with models, but 
these were mentioned only in passing. He was clearly more attracted to the later burials where a 
number of coffins were found (Naville 1894: 13). Those found ‘in large pits’ included examples of 
mummies in three nested cases, the innermost one of cartonnage. Several of these were said to have 
been brought back for European museums (Naville 1894: 13, pl. VI, VII). Greater numbers of poorer 
quality coffins were found ‘on the top of a hill and quite at the surface’. These were again described as 
‘very ugly’, and also included examples of later Third Intermediate Period date (Naville 1894: 13, pl. 
XI). As a general comment, Naville observed that there was clear evidence of later Ptolemaic and 
Roman activity at the site, including fragments of Greek tablets. 

In addition to the wooden coffins, a few fragments of pottery coffins were noted and a single 
example published (Naville 1894: 14, pl. IX). Other than these coffins, the only other find of note was 
the base of a granite statue of a standing priest and priestess, ‘found in the rubbish thrown into one of 
the pits to fill it? (Naville 1894: 14, pl. XIIb). 
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PETRIE’S 1903-1904 SEASON 


The excavations carried out at Sedment during this season were part of the exploratory work 
undertaken by Currelly and Loat while Petrie focused on the remains at Ehnasya. Prior to their work at 
Gurob, Petrie sent the two to Sedment in the hopes of finding the main cemetery for Herakleopolis 
Magna. They began in an area near Naville’s earlier excavations at the site, ‘about two miles south of 
the village of Sedment, and about three-quarters of a mile back in the desert’ (Currelly 1905: 32). 
Finding little, they moved northward where they examined a large Roman cemetery opposite the 
village of Sedment. The graves nearest the village had brick tombs, but as the burials moved out 
toward the desert, they quickly became increasingly simple and ultimately just holes in the ground. To 
the west of Sedment, they found a number of simple graves, some pit burials containing up to ten 
bodies. These had been ‘carelessly thrown into pits’ and the discovery of a man with evidence of an 
axe-blow to the head led them to suggest ‘that the place was a battle-field’ (Currelly 1905: 32). In the 
publication, this is discussed in a section on Roman burials but no definite date for these was given. 
Turning then southward, they found only a few scattered graves until they reached an area near the 
cultivation ‘just opposite the mounds of Ehnasya’ (Currelly 1905: 32). There they found badly 
plundered and re-used pit burials along the cultivation, as well as shaft burials with chamber tombs 
dated to the 18th Dynasty. Unfortunately, these were severely damaged by water and collapse. 


In total, they covered fourteen square miles of the area and, although a number of burials were 
found, they gave up their search for a rich cemetery and moved on to Gurob. All that was published 
were a number of drawings of pottery vessels and small finds, such as scarabs and shabtis and the lack 
of any published map makes reconstruction of their excavations impossible (Petrie 1905: pls. XXXVI- 
XLI). Petrie later summed up their work saying ‘they got nothing’ (Petrie 1931: 189). 


PETRIE AND BRUNTON, 1920 


The reason for Petrie’s decision to return to Sedment is not entirely clear and he himself admitted that 
it ‘did not seem promising’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 1). He may still have held hopes for finding the 
graves of the Herakleopolitan rulers or perhaps felt there was more to be gained through further study 
of the New Kingdom remains. After initial work at Gurob, Petrie moved on to Sedment leaving 
Brunton to finish at Gurob. Through the course of the season, a number of areas were opened in the 
desert between the villages of Sedment and Mayana and these cemeteries were given letter 
designations to distinguish them (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pls. LXXXV-XC). 


The season lasted from 17 December 1920 to 25 April 1921. During the first part of the season, 
Petrie’s team consisted of his wife, Hilda, Major H.G.C. Hynes, Mr Montgomerie Neilson, Mr Henri 
Bach, and Captain Eustace Miller. Little is known of most of these figures, although some background 
can be gleaned from correspondence between Hilda and her children that season. Evidently, Hynes 
was ‘in the Indian army all his time, and his people in India for many generations’ (Drower 2004: 199- 
200). Hilda went on to describe him as ‘one of the best helpers we have ever had’. Regarding Mr 
Neilson, she wrote that he knew ‘a lot about natives and tribes, and shooting, and camps, and 
carpentry, and dies (sic) and weaving, and is a botanist and fisherman’ (Drower 2004: 200). Both men 
were very useful in camp and could do their own surveying, Hilda drawing particular attention to their 
ability to shoe horses! Both Bach and Neilson went on to work with Petrie at Abydos in the following 
season (Petrie 1925: 1), while Bach then continued to excavate with Brunton at Qau and Badari 
(Drower 1985: 357). Captain Miller had worked previously with Petrie at Lahun, at that time as a new 
recruit (Petrie 1923: 1; Drower 1985: 349, 459). 


In January, Neilson undertook an initial reconnaissance and excavation at Mayana. Direction of this 
work was taken over by Brunton and his wife following their arrival from Gurob on 16th February. 
They did not stay with Petrie, however, but set up camp ‘in a rock hewn mansion 4 miles south’, 
taking one of Petrie’s men with them to help dig (Drower 2004: 203). Brunton continued work there 
until the 11th of March, with Neilson seconded to the packing up for the last two weeks (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: 14). Throughout the season, Winifred Brunton undertook the drawing of the objects. 


Petrie left the site on 14 March 1921, putting Brunton in charge (Petrie 1931: 245). In March and 
April, Brunton moved further north and excavated Cemetery 2100 with the assistance of Bach and 
Neilson (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 9). Also in April, Bach moved to Cemetery C while the packing up 
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was going on, and cleared a number of plundered tombs dated to Dynasties 19 and 20 (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: 32). These seem to fall in the range of grave numbers 2010-2023. 


The siting of the camp for the season, some three or four miles away from the village of Sedment 
(Drower 2004: 198) seemed to have proved difficult. The area was described as ‘open and unsheltered, 
and there was no protection for camping, except in two craters left where great tombs had been 
opened’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 1). These were located between cemeteries B, C and E and 
according to Brunton (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 31), it ‘took many days and a large number of men’ to 
clear these pits and ‘the results were disappointing’. These are possibly the large pit burials mentioned 
by Naville (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 32). 


In a letter to his children (Drower 2004: 197-8), Petrie described the living conditions: 


‘This is one of the queerest places I have lived in....There is no shelter for tents in any valley, 
and we could not cook, or perhaps keep a tent up, if there was a gale here. But I found two 
great pits, where big tombs had been opened and filled with sand half up. One pit is about 30 
feet across and 9 feet deep; the other about 40 feet wide. 


In the 30 foot pit we have pitched three tents, rather loosely for there is no room to stretch 
them. One is mine, one for cooking and cook....It is the safest place of all, as good as a 
house. The larger pit is for our men who have built up rough stone walling to support the iron 
roofing leaning from the top. We are so snug that no one can see us by day or night unless 
they come up to the edge of the pit....This is good for us as we are much less likely to be 
troubled by prowlers or thieves if we are so hard to find’. 


Petrie’s concern for safety seems justified in the light of an unpleasant incident that season when 
their cook, Muhammad Osman, was beaten unconscious by locals while returning from the market at 
dusk (Drower 1985: 351). The authorities disagreed about the jurisdiction of the incident, leaving the 
matter to drop despite Petrie’s protestations (Petrie 1931: 243-244). 

There was some compensation, however. From that vantage point, “we looked about thirty miles 
across to the opposite mountains of the Nile valley, and forty miles across the Fayum’ (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924:1). In a letter to the children, Hilda remarked on the sunsets at the site: ‘We had a 
magnificent sunset last night, and all the sky got flecked with scraps of crimson and part got as if on 


fire and there were, down west, little pink and fiery islands of cloud such as Fra Angelico’s angels 
stand on’ (Drower 2004: 203). 


PMAN 3527 
PMAN 3527 would seem to show a sunrise or sunset across the site. 
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PMAN 3528 
View of the camp set up at Sedment. 

It is likely that PMAN 3528 shows the tent where the Petries lived. The presence of the two coffins 
in the photograph is interesting as they were not published and their provenance is uncertain. Brunton 
did mention, in conjunction with the clearance of a few smaller tombs around the two large craters, 
that one burial (Grave 1952) held two anthropoid coffins and it would seem plausible that these coffins 
might have come from these large tombs or the smaller surrounding ones. However, while one coffin 
was described as painted black, the other apparently had a black head and ‘the remainder yellow’ 
(Petrie and Brunton 1924: 32) and so these cannot be the coffins from that grave. 


Unfortunately, the coffins are not completely in focus in the photograph. It does appear that they 
have applied, clenched hands with a single line of inscription running down the centre of the dark, 
solid-coloured lid. The tripartite wigs appear to be polychrome painted and quite complex in design. 
Both seem to show feathered wings around the head and lappets terminating with horizontal bands. 
Above the forehead on both is a darkened area which could indicate the presence of a lily flower. The 
shape of the faces is quite narrow and the ears are clearly protruding. The relatively dark face on the 
figure on the left suggests that it had been painted red. That of the other figure is more difficult to 
determine as it is more directly in the sun. The floral collar around the neck of the figure on the left 
appears to terminate in the area of the bottom of the wig. This area is not well defined on the other 
coffin and may have been damaged. Collectively, these features would point to a date ranging from the 
Ramesside period through the 21st Dynasty (Taylor 1991: 18-21). Although Petrie and Brunton did 
not indicate the presence of burials later than the 19th Dynasty, stylistically, these coffins seem similar 
to the examples previously found at the site by Naville (1894: pls. VU, VIL, XI), which again feature 
simple, rather poor workmanship and have a suggested date of the Third Intermediate Period (Taylor 
1991: 23). Without better details regarding provenance, a more specific date for these blurred images 
is difficult to argue with confidence. 


In the distance are two separate rows of human skulls.' The row on the left has a make-shift 
scarecrow positioned in the middle and the more centrally placed group is under a washing line 
blowing the clothes. Undoubtedly these measures were intended to ward off animal intruders. To the 
right, a large amphora is visible. 


'T am grateful to Ivor Pridden for drawing my attention to these skulls. 
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PMAN 3432 
Photograph of a boat model from Grave 1729 (published, cf. Petrie and Brinton 1924: pl. XXVI, 10). 

Hilda Petrie also noted that her husband developed his photographs that season in the mess-tent 
(Drower 2004: 202). PMAN 3432 seems to indicate its additional use as a backdrop. Their limited 
accommodation in tents that season raises questions of where they stored finds given the cramped 
conditions. In the Petrie archive, there is a three-page inventory of the objects, from both Sedment and 
Gurob, arranged by their storage location at the campsite. Clearly, they were using the tents, including 
Petrie’s own tent and the dining tent, the excavated pits, and the tomb of Rahotep as storage locations. 
Many of the objects listed have numbers after them, possibly the projected costs for shipment from the 
site. While it seems likely that the list was compiled at the end of the season, it is not clear whether 
these objects were stored in the designated areas through the season or distributed to these locations 
for packing and shipment. The largest and heaviest objects were stored in the tomb and pits, with 
smaller items in the tents. It is known that some objects that were discussed in the final publication 
were ultimately left on site so the hand-list unfortunately cannot be considered the definitive summary 
of the objects they brought back to England and some objects certainly were destined for Cairo. 
Nonetheless, the list provides a valuable insight into how they did store objects that season, what was 
brought back to their campsite for study and possibly photography, and also what objects were likely 
to have been removed from the site. The fact that objects from their work at both Sedment and Gurob 
that season were stored together confirms the possibility that unmarked photographs now considered 
to be from Sedment might in fact come from Gurob and vice versa. 

In looking at the records from that season, it is clear that the documentation is very unevenly 
preserved. For example, the tomb cards appear to start with Grave 50. Two possible explanations 
come to mind: the preceding number cards may have been lost, or the tomb cards for those graves may 
relate to the earlier work that season at Gurob. That the latter is not the case is evident by the existence 
of graves numbered as low as 31 on the published plans (at Cemetery F; see Petrie and Brunton 1924: 
pl. LXXXVIII). There also appear to be other gaps in the tomb cards, notably for most of the graves 
between 1740-1800 and 1848-1999. 


As mentioned in the introduction, only four notebooks are preserved from that season, three from 
Hynes (Petrie archive notebooks 34a, 95a, 95b) and one notebook belonging to Petrie (Petrie archive 
notebook 95c). Hynes’ notebooks cover burials numbered between 200 and 300 (notebooks 34a and 
95b), 500 and 599 (notebook 95b), and 1501 and 1737 (notebook 95a). However, in looking at the 
published maps, it is clear that graves were not, for the most part, systematically opened. Although 
Hynes’ work was not confined a specific area, most of the burials he excavated were in Cemeteries A, 
B, and G and most of the unpublished photographs seem to relate to Cemetery A burials. 
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Petrie acknowledged that, with his attention drawn to the earlier burials and two weeks of illness, no 
final detailed drawings were made of many the objects from Hynes’ work and he was forced to rely on 
the drawings from Hynes’ notebook for the publication of what he called ‘the minor groups of the 
XVUIth and XIXth dynasties’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 25-26). Haste, space and a different sense of 
priorities probably meant that only parts of many of the groups illustrated in the final volume (see 
Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXIII), some of which are also discussed in this chapter, were published. 


In addition, the tomb registers are very limited for Sedment, much more so than for Gurob. Petrie 
admitted that these published registers of graves were not comprehensive as, for example, only 
seventeen Early Dynastic graves were listed although he referred in the text to twenty-eight of that 
date which contained stone vessels (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 2). As there were quite likely to have 
been burials without such vessels present, the number must have been higher still. He also noted that 
graves of these earlier periods were found both at the main cemeteries of Sedment as well as at 
Mayana (Petrie and Brunton 1924:14), but with so few details published it is difficult to determine any 
patterns in the distribution of these burials. 

Still, the highest numbered tomb card for this season is 2253 which, for a season lasting just over 
four months, is remarkable. Even allowing for the missing tomb cards, this would amount to roughly 
500 graves opened per month and, with Petrie and his team of five, this would mean an average of 
approximately 80 burials excavated per month by each team member. 


PROTODYNASTIC SEDMENT 


PMAN 3389 


Grave 134. Copper alloy ewer and bowl. Photograph marked ‘314’ marked on the reverse, now 
visible twice along right edge. 


PMAN 3389 and PMAN 3390 (on following page) are probably both photographs of objects from 
Grave 314. While PMAN 33839 is clearly marked as Grave 314, PMAN 3390 has a modern marking of 
‘134’ on the side. However, Tomb 134 is a New Kingdom burial with inscribed shabtis and no 
mention of earlier stone jars. In contrast, in the discussion of Grave 314 in the publication, Petrie and 
Brunton (1924: 2) mention that stone vessels from Grave 314 were published on their Plate III, nos. 
26-33. Thus, the smaller dish shown in PMAN 3390 is probably PI. II, no. 28, although it is marked 
as from Grave 134. This would seem to confirm that there was some confusion between the grave 
numbers. In light of this, it is likely that the bowl shown here is the black and white ‘porphyry bowl’ 
illustrated as Pl. III, 32, marked as from Grave 314. 

Unfortunately, although details of many graves were noted in the preserved unpublished field 
notebooks, Grave 314 was not amongst those discussed and there is no tomb card for this burial to 
corroborate the evidence. 
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PMAN 3390 
Two stone bowls. Photograph marked ‘134 [...] .5 m’. The ‘4’ has been written over and is not clear 
and the first digit of the measurement is not clear. 

According to the publication and to archive documentation, objects from this burial were sent to the 
Academie van Beeldende Kunsten in the Hague. However, Pridden (pers. comm.) has now been able 
to identify the smaller dish shown in PMAN 3390, in diorite, in the collection of the Petrie Museum 
(UC 6190) received as part of the Guy Brunton bequest. This discovery is significant as it reinforces 
the fact that not all objects brought back to England were sent on to museums as part of the 
distribution system. In fact, from studies of a number of smaller museum collections, it is clear that 
team members of the excavations often received objects which were subsequently donated to their 
local museums upon their death. It is also known that objects were sometimes given to private 
supporters and friends and again these have been traced in local museums (Serpico 2004: 4). 


Basin and ewer sets as shown here were often found in burials and are believed to have been used 
for washing both in daily life and after death. It is also believed that the washing of hands would have 
been part of the funerary meal (Allen 1999: 419). The vessels in this photograph are of a standard 
shape for sets of this type, featuring a basin with flared sides and a flat base, and a shouldered ewer 
with a long, curved spout and again a flat base. Very sadly, it was noted that the copper bowl broke 
into chips ‘by the mere vibration of travelling’ and so is lost. In the publication, it was said that as well 
as the copper alloy and stone vessels, the grave also contained a wooden tray, ‘placed before the recess 
in which the skeleton lay’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 2). Three cylinder jars were found in the burial 
and the excavators suggested that, although these would seem to date to the reign of Den, the erased 
royal name on one of the jars would indicate that at least some of the objects present were older than 
the date of the burial. While the two stone vessels in PMAN 3390 could date to the Early Dynastic 
Period, in shape, they could be later, even into the Old Kingdom (for the bowl, see Aston 1994: 112- 
113, no. 51; for the dish see Aston 1994: 130, no. 106). However, based on the description by Petrie 
and the photograph, and taking the deep bowl as andesite porphyry, probably Aston’s Type B, this 
would suggest that the date is unlikely to stretch much beyond the Early Dynastic Period (Aston 1994: 
21-23). 

In the publication, Petrie gave details of another similar burial (Grave 560) and he published a 
photograph of the group in situ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 2, pl. 1, 1). In a letter home, Petrie’s wife, 
Hilda, described finding this burial to their daughter, Ann, and this letter gives a sense of the discovery 
(Drower 2004: 198): 


“Yesterday I walked across a piece of desert to look down into a deep hole, and I saw a long 
staircase cut in this hole by people of the Ist or IInd dynasty..., and I went down the staircase, 
and peeped into a chamber, from which our men had taken down a great portcullis of stone, 
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and behind that I saw all the lovely alabaster vases lying grouped on a wooden tray (as big as 
a study table) flat on the ground. Nearest the cuddled up body of the early man lay his copper 
basin and spouted jug, and some beautiful stone vases near by. It was one of the most 
interesting places we have dug’. 


No figures for the total numbers of burials dated to Dynasties 1-3 were published, although it was 
noted that some 28 graves contained stone vessels. More recently, Grajetzki (2005: 6) has suggested a 
total number of about 40. Some of these burials were simple interments, but some had a shaft leading 
to the grave, and some examples had a staircase to the tomb. Wooden coffins also sometimes survived. 
The presence of metal and stone vessels, including one with traces of a royal name, would suggest that 
at least some of these burials were of individuals of some status. Unfortunately, details of only 
seventeen of these burials were recorded (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 2; pl. XXXVI) which explains the 
lack of tomb card for this burial and the fact that it was not listed in the published tomb register. 


OLD KINGDOM —- MIDDLE KINGDOM BURIALS 


Burials with tomb models: historical overview 


A distinctive element in some burial assemblages of the late Old to Middle Kingdoms is the inclusion 
of model figures engaged in a variety of activities. As well as individual models and group scenes 
representing baking, brewery and butchery, boat models, granary scenes and offering bearers are also 
typically found. Multiples of these models could be placed in a single burial. For example, those found 
in the 11th Dynasty tomb of Djehuty-nakht at Deir el-Bersheh included more than fifty-five boats and 
at least thirty-three scenes, reflecting a range in quality of workmanship (Roehrig 1988: 112). 


The earliest examples of these models date to the latter part of the 4th Dynasty to the beginning of 
the 5th Dynasty where single figures in stone are found (Hill 1999a: 386; Tooley 1995: 8). By the end 
of the 6th Dynasty, the numbers could expand to small groups of two or three figures (Tooley 1989: 
16). The first wood models in graves occurred in the latter part of the 6th Dynasty and there was a 
marked increase of wood and a more widespread use of models from that time (Tooley 1989: 2, 5, 7). 
During the First Intermediate Period, models incorporating multiple activities became more common 
and the number of models increased in Dynasty 11 after reunification (Tooley 1989: 30). However, by 
the reign of Senwosret II, models ceased to be included in the grave goods in the Memphis-Fayum 
area, although model boats continued slightly later (Bourriau 1991: 11). 


Petrie attempted to create a chronological typology of the Sedment models (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: 7): Period | dating to the 6th Dynasty, Periods 2-4 to the 9th Dynasty and Periods 5-6 to 
Dynasties 10 and 11. To some extent, this was based on perceived variations in quality. Tooley (1989: 
19), by contrast, was much more cautious in the reliability of this for dating, stating, ‘The reasons for 
poor quality models were probably quite complex (means, availability, etc.) and to state that a model 
of poor quality is necessarily of a specific date is an oversimplification of the facts’. Therefore, in 
looking at the dates for these models, she took into account the grave goods as a whole, including 
inscriptional evidence, such as htp-di-nsw formulae and Coffin Texts, as well as the pottery found in 
the burials. With regard to the dating of the Sedment burials based on the coffins, Willems (1988: 101) 
commented that ‘it is tempting to date all coffins to the F.I.P. but of course, not all material from the 
site stems from the “Heracleopolitan Period” ’. More recently, the date range for the pottery has been 
studied in detail, particularly from a regional perspective (Seidlmayer 1990: 247-341; Arnold 1988: 
106-146; Schenkel 1973). This research into the pottery and coffins highlights the possibility that 
many of the graves at Sedment may date to the late 11th Dynasty and ‘perhaps as late as the early 
12th’ (Willems 1988: 101). 


The purpose of the models has been debated. Unfortunately, few texts give any indication of 
possible significance (Tooley 1989: xv). It has been suggested that, while in the Old Kingdom 
cemeteries around the Memphite capital, scenes of agriculture and food production were depicted on 
tomb walls, ‘these scenes were substituted in the provinces by the use of models’ (Tooley 1989: 14). 
More recently, in a discussion of the early stone models it has been suggested, based on a study of the 
names, that these figures are not servants but relatives, friends, and retainers of the deceased 
performing these tasks as acts of piety (Hill 1999b: 389; Markowitz 2002: 91, citing a personal 
communication from A.M. Roth). Boat models may be simple pleasure craft (Breasted 1948: 78-79) or 
related to a pilgrimage by the deceased (Tooley 1989: 166). Where boats occur, they would typically 
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appear in pairs. A boat with a linen sail for travelling upstream would be placed in the grave pointing 
to the south to catch the prevailing wind, while a boat with rowers for the downstream journey would 
be placed facing north. Boat models are often found in burials of the First Intermediate Period and 
early Middle Kingdom (Roehrig 1988: 114). 

In undisturbed contexts, these models have been found in an ordered sequence. It is perhaps telling 
that where such trends can be discerned, the models, particularly of those relating to food production, 
were often placed in the eastern sector of the tomb, notably specifically on the floor near the wedjat- 
eye panel or false door of the coffin (Tooley 1989: 83). Although a variety of different models are 
known from other sites, including scenes of carpentry, textile working, brick-making and agriculture, 
only one burial at Sedment (Grave 1525, see below) included models outside the basic repertoire of 
two boats, a pair of offering bearers, a granary and a group baking/brewing/slaughtering scene (Tooley 
1989: 74-75). 


The distribution of the models to museums 

Models, particularly those where a number of people are shown, would have been prize objects for any 
subscribing museums. How many of these groups were brought back to England and subsequently 
distributed? The unpublished distribution lists suggest that the numbers were not high, given the 
number of burials excavated. 

While these lists do give some idea of what was brought back, most of the relevant entries in these 
unpublished lists simply mention ‘Models’, and as each grave could include a number of examples 
from a single model to a complete suite of two boats, a domestic scene, granary, porters and perhaps 
even a ka-figure, the total number of models distributed to a museum is difficult to calculate. 
Moreover, some entries on these lists simply state ‘Group’ and although the objects listed for these 
entries seem only to be other grave goods, the possibility that models were included cannot be 
discounted. Despite these difficulties, a provisional list can be compiled from these lists, showing the 
grave numbers containing models which were sent to museums (see table below). Also listed are the 
published plates showing some of these models, although the museum may of course have received 
more models than were illustrated. This would also be the case for the unpublished photographs listed 
in the table. 


Grave Museum Illustration in PMAN 
number Petrie/Brunton 
374 Brussels Pl. XXVI, 13 3452 
604? Ashmolean Museum, Oxford Pl. XVII, 1-3 
1525 The Manchester Museum Pl. XVU, 4-7 3439, 3440 
1593 Sunderland 3442, 3444, 3447 
1639 Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
2100 Rochdale 
2101 Horniman Museum, London 
2105 Oriental Institute, Chicago 
2106 Ny Carlsberg, Copenhagen Pl. XX, 1-4 
2107 Uppsala Pl. XXVI, 12 
2111 Philadelphia Pl. XX, 5-6; Pl. XX VI, 
3,9 
2112 Edinburgh Pl. XXVI, 2 3450 
2127 Copenhagen Pl. XXVI, | 


Correspondence from the British School of Archaeology in Egypt to Ipswich Museum that season 
(cited here with the kind permission of Ipswich Borough Council Museums and Galleries) sheds some 
light on the distribution process for the models. Apparently in response to a request for models for the 
museum collection, Hilda Petrie wrote to the museum in November 1920, indicating that boats ‘are 
only rarely found and worth £10 to £20. Granaries are still more scarce, £20 - £50.... If you can collect 
subscriptions from anyone in your vicinity, or a donation, you can of course apply for a larger amount 
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of antiquities to us’. In May 1921, the director at Ipswich Museum, Guy Maynard, wrote to Petrie that 
the museum would ‘be able to give you a guarantee up to £30 for a share in the Egyptian antiquities. I 
trust that this will enable us to obtain both figure-groups and a stele’. By that summer, Mr Maynard 
was sending out letters to raise the necessary funds, writing ‘We are informed that to secure 
specimens, the groups of servants preparing food, storing granaries, etc and of the model boats and 
boatmen, as well as a few other antiquities, including a ‘stele’ or memorial tablet, a sum of £30 would 
be required’. 

The target amount was received and dispatched to the BSAE, and the objects were sent to the 
museum in September 1921 with a letter from Guy Brunton, noting that “There should be a label 
giving the dynasty for each object or group of objects. The packing should all be carefully searched for 
any labels or fragments which may have got adrift’. 


However, in a letter sent from Ipswich Museum to Petrie four days later, on 19th September, 
acknowledging the receipt of two crates of objects, it is clear that they did not receive what they had 
expected. Maynard wrote ‘I notice with considerable regret that no example from the series of grave 
models, boats, granaries, etc., has been included. I made it clear to Mrs Petrie, both verbally and in 
correspondence that we were particularly interested in these and had specially raised a fund based on 
her estimate of the probable cost of specimens of this class. I must say frankly that I am not sure my 
Committee will accept the collection as it stands, and personally, as I have obtained subscriptions from 
people on the representation that there was a reasonable chance of obtaining a few of the specimens in 
question I shall feel placed in an extremely difficult position if none are forthcoming.’ 


This prompted a response from Petrie himself, who wrote that he was unaware of the arrangement 
regarding the models but ‘There was a great demand for them from Museums, all subscribing more 
than Ipswich, and I supposed that it was only requisite to send you a fair return for the subscription. As 
you state that the conditions were not observed, there is no course but for you to return the two cases 
of antiquities, when of course, we shall refund the subscription’. 


A resolution to the situation came in October when Petrie wrote again to Maynard: 


‘I am happy to say that I find we have been able to repair a boat, granary and group so that they 
are better than many that we have distributed. These we propose now to send to you, in advance 
of the subscription of the future. To save taking down to pieces for packing it will be best for 
Miss Murray, when she comes to you for a lecture, to bring them by hand. I may say that all the 
boats and groups had to be packed in separate pieces and built up again in London, except those 
which were dispatched as they arrived packed from Egypt. All of these were taken to pieces for 
sending to museums, but in the above examples, I hope to be able to send them ready set up.’ 


Miss Murray was of course Margaret Murray who worked with Petrie in Egypt and also lectured at 
University College. The correspondence provides several pieces of interesting information. It suggests 
that more models than are listed in the table above were brought back to England. It also tells us that 
museums were often sent ‘do-it-yourself’ kits of models. Of further interest is the reference to models 
being ‘repaired’. There is no indication of what was involved, but this is a potentially important point 
for consideration in looking at the models. Sadly, none of the Ipswich models, which comprised a 
sailing boat, a domestic scene and a pair of offering figures, have associated grave numbers and there 
in no indication in the publication or in the unpublished distribution lists that these objects went to 
Ipswich. 

Given the fact that many of the burials had been disturbed, it is important to remember that the 
models may not look exactly as they did when they were first placed in the graves. The arms of most 
of the wooden figures are attached at the shoulder with small wooden pegs and so some movement is 
possible, particularly where the paint and plaster undercoat have been damaged. Figures may also have 
come loose from their original positions and have been subsequently repositioned by the excavators at 
times, most probably, based on guesswork. 


Notably, in his discussion of his work at Cemetery 2100, Brunton commented that ‘The many 
models of boats and other objects were photographed by Prof. Petrie in London’ (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: 9). Whether this refers only to the objects found in that cemetery or to objects from other areas 
excavated that season is unclear. Most of the unpublished photographs have a similar background 
which appears to be some type of coarsely woven cloth of a medium colour depth. This can be seen to 
have rough edges (PMAN 3447) and in the case of PMAN 3442, a hole is visible suggesting a use of 
what was on hand. This cloth is also present in many of the published photographs, not just of models 
but of other objects and, as many show strong shadows probably from sunlight, it seems likely that 
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these were taken on site. In one instance (PMAN 3445), the area behind the set up for the photograph 
is visible at the top and this suggests that the drop cloth was draped over some type of woven basketry. 


In contrast, for the most part, the published photographs of models from Cemetery 2100 have a 
much lighter background (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XX). A similar pale background is, however, 
also used for some objects found in burials other than those from Cemetery 2100 (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: pl. XXVI, 6-8). This background is visible on some of the unpublished photographs of models 
(PMAN 3441, 3443, 3450, and 3451). Notably, in PMAN 3450, the lower part of a panelled white 
door is visible along with the wooden floor. This would suggest that this photograph had been taken in 
England and the photograph was marked ‘2112’, which would be consistent with Brunton’s statement 
regarding location for the photography of the models from Cemetery 2100. In two others (PMAN 
3441 and PMAN 3443), part of another lighter background can be seen at the top. This seems to be an 
illustrated book, used to prop up the back drop and seems to show the lower parts of two other objects 
on the pages, along with linear marks to the side. 


These unpublished photographs (PMAN 3441, 3443 and 3451) are all marked ‘NN’ on the side, 
presumably ‘No Number’. This may mean that these were uncontexted finds or from burials not 
considered of significant interest. Alternatively, while they may have been sent back to England 
without any record of provenance, it is also possible that this information was somehow lost in transit, 
either before the objects were photographed or in any interim between photographing the objects and 
adding the grave numbers. In light of Brunton’s comments, it is perhaps more likely that these are 
from Cemetery 2100, but this must remain a tentative suggestion. 


The unpublished models 


PMAN 3452 


Grave 374 and unknown grave. Wooden model granary and pair of offering bearers. Photograph 
marked ‘374’ on the reverse, now visible along left side. Scratched out markings on the reverse also 
visible on the same side. 

A further cautionary tale emerges from study of PMAN 3452. This photograph was labeled ‘374’ on 
the side with other markings scratched out. This suggests that these models are from Grave 374, 
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although this tomb was neither mentioned in the text nor included in the tomb register of the 
publication. However, in the published distribution list, it was noted that objects from this burial were 
sent to Brussels. The PMAN photograph shows a typical flat-topped granary surrounded by an 
enclosure wall with peaked corners. A small open doorway is visible in the lower right corner and a 
stairway on the left side of the courtyard leads up to the roof. The front of the granary has a pale 
background with cross panelling marked out in a darker colour. Four small holes are drilled in the 
roof. One figure wearing a linen fragment as a kilt stands on the roof, his peg leg inserted into one of 
the holes. Although he has no grain sack, he leans forward as though he is pouring grain through the 
hole which would be a typical activity for such a model. Four figures are shown in the courtyard all 
wearing scraps of linen. One is the seated scribe with what appears to be a flat tablet in front of him. A 
rectangular object, perhaps a grain bin, is located to his right. Two cylindrical baskets with handles are 
sitting in the courtyard and there are three standing figures perhaps to gather the grain for the baskets. 
All of these figures are out of proportion to the granary, although it has been noted that this is a 
common feature amongst Sedment granaries (Tooley 1989: 125). In its configuration, this granary 
differs slightly from the typical arrangement. According to Tooley (1995: 39), granaries ‘usually 
include a scribe, who sits on the upper terrace, a man filling a grain measure and one or two men 
carrying grain sacks’. 

Models from this burial were indeed sent to Les Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire in Brussels (see 
Figures 54 and 55). However, in looking at the granary as it exists today (Moers 2000: 20; accession 
number E5798c), it is clear that the figures have been altered. Instead of the single figure, there are 
two seated men on the roof of the granary as well as two standing figures in the courtyard. The two 
crouching figures on the roof could possibly be rowers from a boat model and it has been recognized 
that they seem out of place on this granary (Limme 2001: 177-178, no. 32). With regard to the two 
men in the courtyard, it is difficult to tell if they might match the two from the photograph, but 
certainly these are lacking the linen scrap skirts shown on the figures in the PMAN photograph. The 
rectangular bin still sits in the corner and perhaps the white tablet nearby. Although some of the 
paintwork on the granary itself has been damaged, and also the back of the enclosure wall, the 
structure is recognizable as the one shown in PMAN 3452. 


What is unclear is when the figures were changed. In fact, the museum accession records for the 
granary indicate that there were six figures associated with it, one more than is visible in the PMAN 
photograph. At some unspecified date, the entry was changed to indicate that two figures were missing 
and only four remained. 


FIGURE 54: Wooden granary from Grave 
374 as it now appears in Les Musées 
Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire in Brussels 
(E5798c). Photograph provided courtesy 
Les Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, 
Brussels. 


The background shown in PMAN 3452 would seem to be the drop cloth used for photographing 
objects in the field. This would suggest that this photograph is closest to how the model would have 
originally looked. Again, the scale of the figures in comparison to the granary is suspect and it may be 
that the model was put together in the field from scattered remains, possibly unconnected. However, 
little is known of how these models were manufactured or what was considered acceptable 
workmanship. But were the figures lost in shipment back to England? Were they damaged in transport 
beyond repair? Or were they lost in England and alternative figures sent to Brussels? Alternatively, the 
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swap could have occurred in Brussels. All that can be said at the moment is that efforts to locate the 
figures shown in the PMAN photograph in the collection in Brussels have as yet been unsuccessful. 


Similarly, the two female offering bearers shown in PMAN 3452 do not match those sent to 
Brussels as part of the group of models from Grave 374 (see Fig. 55). The latter appear to be thinner 
through the body, with only traces of paint and fragments of cloth remaining. The size of the 
trapezoidal basket on the head of the figure at the back of the Brussels model is much smaller. The 
piece of wood on which the women stand is longer than that shown in the PMAN photograph, and the 
figures are positioned further apart. 


Both pairs, however, conform to the general characteristics 
Tooley (1989: 219) outlined for offering bearers from 
Sedment: there is coarseness in the workmanship; they are 
usually found as pairs on one base with the feet together, 
rarely walking. They feature short, full bottomed hair, are 
rarely naked and tend to wear single strap dresses or skirts. 
The left arm is usually raised and held straight with the right 
arm by the side but extended slightly in front of the body. 
The baskets are longer than they are wide and have very 
narrow bases. 


Given that there were modern marks scratched out on 
PMAN 3452 as well as the notation ‘374’, it would seem 
| i likely that the offering bearers had once been assigned a 
L = different grave number which was then subsequently crossed 


FIGURE 55: Wooden offering bearers out. Sadly, this means that their whereabouts are now 
attributed to Grave 374 as they now unknown. 


iii eth ee rok ee a According to the tomb card for Grave 374, the burial had 
courtesy Les Musées Royaux d'Art et been disturbed but the yellow painted coffin remained. There 
d'Histoire, Brussels. is a note, probably saying ‘no trace body’, but the writing is 

sadly not clear. The only description of the burial itself is that 
it was a ‘deep grave’ and the models were found arranged to the east alongside the coffin. From north 
to south, the arrangement seems to have been: 1) a ‘butcher’s shop’, perhaps a multiple scene model; 
2) a ‘downstream boat’ with rowers; 3) a ‘house’, perhaps meaning a granary, 4) two offering bearers 
and 5) an ‘upstream boat’ presumably with a sail. 
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Unfortunately, no other grave goods were preserved, making it difficult to date the burial. Tooley 
(1989: 219) suggested a date in Dynasty 11 to early Dynasty 12 but the absence of any other grave 
goods and the difficulties with the granaries should be kept in mind. Collectively, it seems clear that 
some caution is necessary when looking at these models. Although the grave numbers written on the 
photographs seem accurate for the most part, this may not always be the case, particularly where more 
than one object is shown. It is also quite possible that these photographs do not represent the models as 
they were originally found. In some cases, there must have been a great temptation when finding these 
objects disturbed and scattered, to try to restore their presumed original configuration. Even today, it 
was noted that the oars of the boat model found in the recently discovered tomb of Henu at Deir el- 
Bersheh had originally been placed between the rowers on the deck due to the limited space in the 
grave, but when photographed, they were placed into the small holes originally drilled for them (De 
Meyer 2007: 24, 23 top). The difference today being that this repositioning was carefully noted. 


PMAN 3388 


Grave 613. Plaster coated wooden model of a baker. Marked ‘Nena cook’ on the reverse, now visible 
along left hand edge. 


Two photographs of the figure in this cooking model from Grave 613 were published. One is a 
frontal view of the figure and the second is a cropped version of the photograph shown here (Petrie 
and Brunton 1924: pl. 1, 22, 23). 

The figure was described as wood with a plaster coating, creating ‘a creditable copy of the earlier 
figures of limestone’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 4). The baker, presumably female, is shown crouched 
in front of the fire, over which bread moulds have been stacked, with one arm down by her side and 
her hand clenched to hold a poker, now missing. The opposite arm is broken but was probably raised 
to the face to shield it from the heat of the fire (Tooley 1995: 29, 30). 

This figure was found below the niche set into the western wall of the rectangular ‘chapel’ of 
mastaba Grave 613, one of the few Old Kingdom burials discussed in detail in the publication. Within 
the niche and held in place by a bar of wood was an impressive wooden standing statue, some 65cm in 
height, inscribed with the name of Neni and giving his titles as ‘Sole Companion of the King, the 
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Royal Herald, the Staff Bearer, the Support of Ken-mut’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 4, 15, also Teeter 
2003: 30-31, with a detailed description of the standing figure, now OIM 11489). 

The tomb had been disturbed but contained evidence of at least two interments. In addition to 
pottery sherds, fragments of a wooden coffin remained in the chamber but the body of a woman was 
found near the figure of the baker, lying on a mat against the south wall. This had been wrapped and 
was in a slightly contracted position on the left side, with her head north and facing east. Two shafts 
were cut into the north end of the chapel leading to chambers to the east and west respectively. These 
were described as robbed, ‘with only fragments of bone remaining’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 4). 

The burial, in Cemetery L, was excavated by Neilson and it is possible that he was in charge of 
work in that cemetery. In the publication, it was specifically stated that the description of this burial 
was taken from his notes. These seem to have been more extensive than the information provided on 
the tomb card but sadly, his notes have not been preserved. The tomb card also suggests that there was 
a separate plan made of the grave and, on the back of the tomb card, ‘Separate plan’ is again written. 

However, no plan was published and none is now known to exist. While only sherds were 
mentioned as present in the published account, the tomb card indicates that at least one vessel dated to 
Dynasty 6 but of unspecified shape had been found, as well as ‘Masons wood pins’. These 
inconsistencies suggest that a great deal of information was either never recorded or has been lost. 

According to the unpublished distribution list, the model of the baker, the standing figure, and the 
wooden bar were sent to the Oriental Institute in Chicago. The burial has been dated to the 6th 
Dynasty based on the style of the statuary and perhaps on the single pottery vessel attributed to that 
period. 
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PMAN 3448 
Kneeling figure working at a saddle quern. No grave number marked on this photograph. 

‘Neb-m-+ =’, was written on the edge and the same name was also written on the photograph of 
the two published model figures from Grave 604 (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XVII, 3). The owner of 
this burial was varyingly cited as ‘Neb-m-suhet’ and ‘Neb-em-nesut’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 4, 14- 
15, pl. LXXX) but through later study of the two inscribed standing statuettes from the grave, it was 
clarified as Nebi-em-henen-niswt, thus incorporating the ancient name of Herakleopolis Magna 
(Fischer 1961: 423-425). Grave 604 contained five figures, the two of the standing statuettes and three 
of ‘bread-making and cooking’; what seems to be a figure with a quern stone was published (Petrie 
and Brunton 1924: pl. XVII, 2). However, six figures attributed to this grave, including this one, were 
sent to the Ashmolean Museum (Whitehouse, pers. comm.), making it far from clear or certain that 
this model was indeed from this grave (published as from Grave 604 in Moorey 1992: 28, pl. VI). 

The model shows a figure leaning over a saddle quern. Most often, this is interpreted as grinding 
barley or emmer for flour, although malted grain may also have been broken up using a saddle quern 
as part of the process for making beer (Samuel 2000: 553). While the skin colour and head shape are 
not clear from the photograph, it is likely that the figure shown is a woman with short hair. A tight- 
fitting skirt covers the body from the waist to the lower thigh and the knees are positioned on a small, 
raised area which lifts the shins off the plinth. Only the heel of the foot is visible. A thick plaster 
coating on the quern stone extends onto the plinth at the far end, representing the accumulation of 
ground flour from the milling, although this is damaged in part. 

Single figures engaged in activities are more typically found in Old Kingdom burials. In the early 
periods at Giza, millers are ‘among the earliest and most frequently occurring’ figures (Hill 1999c: 
387). Conversely, after Dynasty 6, scenes of bread-making, including grinding flour, are usually 
represented in more elaborate scenes (Tooley 1995: 17, 29). Some single wooden figures of the late 
Old Kingdom also feature the thin, elongated body and placement on a simple piece of wood as shown 
here (Borchardt 1911: pl. 53, no. 246). According to Tooley (1995: 28), millers in the Old Kingdom 
and First Intermediate Period tend to kneel, while those shown standing typically date to the Middle 
Kingdom, again suggesting that this figure is of an earlier date. The two standing figures from Grave 
604 were dated to the very end of Dynasty 6 (Harvey 2001: 75, 270-273). 
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PMAN 3449 


Grave unknown. Wooden figure standing over a sieve. No markings on negative. 


It has sometimes been suggested that figures such as this in PMAN 3449 are sieving flour, but it is 
perhaps more likely that this model represents the sieving of a malt and water mixture into a large 
vessel as part of beer production. The stance of the figure may reflect the process of squeezing as 
much water as possible out of the chaffy mixture (Samuel 2000: 554-555). The cylindrical shape at the 
base of the vat has been interpreted as a basket-work ring to hold it in place (Breasted 1948: 30). 

Like PMAN 3448, this figure has a thin, elongated body and arms, although the torso is much more 
angular than the previous figure and the arms are more noticeably jointed with pegs to the body. 
Again, a short skirt is worn, reaching from the waist to the knees. As in the previous example, the head 
area is slightly damaged, but the figure probably is a female. 

Unfortunately, there are no markings on the negative to link this figure to a specific burial and thus 
it cannot be dated by its associated grave goods. However, as a single wooden figure on a rectangular 
plinth, it would seem to be of similar date to the previous example. 
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PMAN 3444 


Grave 1593. Wooden model of an upstream sailing boat. ‘1...93’ written on the reverse, now visible 
on the left side. The second digit is not completely clear and could be a ‘3’ or a ‘5’ but would appear 
to be from Grave 1593. There is no tomb card for Grave 1393. 

Both PMAN 3444 and PMAN 3442 are from Grave 1593 and therefore, although the sail in PMAN 
3444 has slipped down the mast, the activity of the standing figures indicates that this is a sailing craft, 
while PMAN 3442 shows the downstream boat with rowers in place. A third model from this same 
burial, a baking/brewing/slaughtering composite, is shown in PMAN 3447. 

The wooden sailing boat in PMAN 3444, along with all of the boats in these unpublished PMAN 
photographs, can be identified as Type II in Reisner’s typology. These are river-boats with a curved 
stern and single rudder, found in burials dating between Dynasty 6 to 12 (Reisner 1913: ii, iv). Again, 
as is typical for such boats, the deck would appear to have been painted white, with cross-beams in a 
darker colour, probably red. The ship has a crew of at least six although a seventh figure, tending the 
rudder, may be obscured by the rudder post. At the front stands the lookout or pilot with his arm 
outstretched. In front of him is a conical bumper covered with spotted bull’s hide (Winlock 1955: 56). 
In common with most of the models shown here, the figures are painted, with short white kilts and 
distinctive large, almond-shaped eyes. 

The crew all face the same direction, although one of the two figures immediately behind the pilot 
now has his arm bent backward. A long, thin stick represents the mast, curved at an odd angle. Its 
intended point of attachment into the deck is just visible between the first pair of standing sailors. To 
the side is a seated figure, with possibly another next to it, and two standing figures behind, both 
reaching out towards the mast to tend the sail. All the figures have scraps of frayed coarse linen 
wrapped around their waist. A canopied cabin, partly damaged, is positioned at the back of the boat, 
painted in a pattern to resemble cowhide shields. A figure of the deceased is often preserved, sitting in 
the cabin, although he is missing here. The single rudder is attached to a post, also apparently painted 
in a design to imitate cowhide. 
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PMAN 3442 


Grave 1593. Wooden model of a downstream rowing boat. Faint marking of ‘159...’ on the reverse, 
now visible on the left side. There is a final digit which looks to be a ‘4’ with a ‘3’ written over it. 

At the prow of this vessel once again stands the pilot with his arms, jointed at the shoulder, 
outstretched with the hide-covered conical bumper in front of him. This figure is wearing a short kilt 
and has peg legs. 

In contrast to PMAN 3444, four pairs of seated rowers all face away from the pilot. They are very 
simply made with no arms or feet visible and some, but not all, of these figures have scraps of linen 
wrapped around their bodies. A small hole is visible at the base of each figure, intended to hold a 
wooden oar (for a parallel of this, see PMAN 3441). However, in the photograph, pairs of oars are 
placed across the deck in front of three of the four sets of rowers. As with the sailing vessel, the deck 
here appears to have been painted white, with cross-beams in a darker colour, probably red. The linen 
sail is now rolled up for the journey downstream. At the stern is a seated helmsman, attending the 
rudder. The post for the rudder is painted in a similar fashion to the sail boat (PMAN 3444). 
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PMAN 3447 


Grave 1593. Wooden model of baking, brewing and slaughtering. ‘1593’ written on the reverse, now 
visible on the left side. The last ‘3’ written over for emphasis. 

This model shows an amalgamation of baking and brewing activities as well as the slaughter of a 
cow. In the slaughtering vignette, one man is sitting in front of the black and white spotted cow, his 
hands extending towards the cow’s head. Another figure, badly damaged, stands leaning forward on 
the opposite side. By parallels with other examples, notably that from Grave 2105, now in Chicago 
(Teeter 2003: 35), the seated figure would be expected to be holding the head of the cow steady as the 
other man leans forward with a knife to cut the cow’s throat. 


The remaining vignettes shown seem to represent scenes of baking and brewing although the 
specific activities are not entirely clear and Samuel (2000: 538) has cautioned against using such 
models to reconstruct stages in bread and beer production. The man standing behind the cow is 
positioned over a vat in a similar fashion to the figure sieving the malt and water mixture for beer 
shown in PMAN 3449. Moreover, a small dark rectangle has been painted on the surface of the vat 
which is elsewhere sometimes shown as a criss-cross design illustrating the sieve (e.g. Teeter 2003: 
35). Next to this is another vat, perhaps holding strained wort. Behind the brewer are five jars with 
conical stoppers, presumably filled with beer and standing upright in a basket. 

The figure behind the vats, next to the cow, is difficult to see but again by parallels, probably 
represents a seated male, holding a fan before a cylindrically shaped oven. As this vignette is usually 
positioned near the slaughtered cow, it has been suggested that this represents cooking a mixture 
involving the cow’s blood (Teeter 2003: 36). 

In the corner behind the beer jars is a female figure, seated or kneeling in front of a tall cylindrical 
object, perhaps a brazier (Teeter 2003: 35), with an ovoid jar with flaring neck on top. One theory is 
that this scene shows the cooking of the mash (Teeter 2003: 35). To one side is a rectangular object 
with cross-hatching, perhaps an overturned basket. Another vat has been placed to the side. 

Three further figures complete the model. Two are standing, one is a woman leaning forward to mill 
the grain on a saddle quern, the second, which appears to have darker skin and may therefore be male, 
is standing nearby, probably to collect the flour. The activity of the third, a seated woman, is not clear 
and partially obstructed by the other surrounding figures. 
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In general, the workmanship of the figures is poor. Most are reduced to simple stick-like elements 
with the legs carved as pegs placed into the plinth. The figures are shown either standing, pushed 
forward into a leaning position, or seated. Although all have a short hair style, there is some variation 
in the shape of the bodies, with the size of the heads and torsos differing. Most of the figures retain a 


small scrap of coarse linen wrapped around 


their lower bodies. 
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In the unpublished distribution list, the 
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Grave 1593, in Cemetery G, was the disturbed burial of 
a man with his head to the north and the body wrapped in 
linen. A rectangular coffin, apparently painted white, was 
also found in the grave and the series of models and 
figures was positioned to the east of this. The specific 
arrangement is shown on the back of the tomb card 
recorded by Hynes, along with the information that the 
workman who had excavated the burial, Hassan Osman, 
had been paid 400 Egyptian piastres as wages. The same 
arrangement is visible in Hynes’ notebook entry for this 
grave (Fig. 56). The granary was positioned to the north, 
nearest the head, followed by the downstream boat 
(PMAN 3442), a model domestic scene (PMAN 3447), 
offering bearers, and the upstream boat (PMAN 3444). 


The grave also included a pair of funerary sandals, an 
object interpreted as a sword hilt, and a headrest. The 
latter was typed to ‘Figure 10’, which was apparently part 
of a typology for headrests which was never published. 
The remaining grave goods were pottery vessels, 
including flasks featuring distinctive funnel necks and jars 
with elongated ovoid bodies (listed in the tomb register, 
Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XXXVIII). Overall, a date 
range of the First Intermediate Period to the early Middle 
Kingdom has been suggested (Seidlmayer 1990: 259; 
Tooley 1989: 20, 108; Arnold 1988: 144). 


entry for objects from this burial indicates that they were 


sent to Sunderland. At this time, only the model scene and the downstream boat have been located in 
the collection but both, with minor changes to the orientation of the figures, seem to match the 


photographs shown here. 
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PMAN 3450 


Grave 2112. Wooden model of baking, brewing and slaughtering. ‘2112’ written on the reverse, now 
visible on the left side. Above that, illegible writing and ‘13.4 L’ probably referring to the length of 
one of the figures. 

This model shows a combination of activities including the slaughter of a cow and vignettes relating 
to baking and brewing. To a large extent, the composition is similar to that shown in PMAN 3447 
from Grave 1593. A large part of the model in PMAN 3450 is taken up with the slaughtering scene, 
which shows a man sitting in front of the black and white spotted cow, perhaps ready to hold the head 
of the cow steady, while opposite him is a standing figure leaning forward and holding a knife in one 
hand to cut the animal’s throat. Near the hind quarters of the cow sits another figure with extended 
arms and a small vat nearby. This has been interpreted (see PMAN 3447) as a vignette showing the 
cooking of the by-products of the slaughter, although the seated figure is currently facing away from 
the cooking vat and does not hold a fan as is shown in some representations. 


Two men are standing behind the back of the cow, each leaning over a large vat. On the top of one 
of the vats, a small sieve has been painted, suggesting that the scene may show the process of straining 
a malt and water mixture to produce beer. The other vat lacks a painted sieve and perhaps contains the 
strained wort. Next to this vat is a large jar with a conical stopper, which sits besides four similar but 
smaller vessels that seem to have been placed on a rectangular platform, possibly a container for the 
jars. 

Nearby is a crouching figure; the skin appears to be painted in a slightly lighter colour to represent a 
woman. She sits beside a rectangular object with cross-hatching, perhaps an overturned basket. 
Another woman, positioned in one corner of the model, is shown engaged in grinding grain and leans 
forward over a saddle quern. Also similar to PMAN 3447 is the final figure, again a woman, who 
appears to be sitting or kneeling before what might be a brazier with an ovoid jar on top. As previously 
mentioned, this has been interpreted as showing the cooking of the mash, with another large sealed 
storage jar located to one side (Teeter 2003: 35). 


According to the unpublished distribution list for objects other than pottery, all of the models, the 
ka-figure, and the end of the wooden coffin were sent to the Royal Scottish Museum in Edinburgh. 
According to Manley (pers. comm.), there are now some differences between the photograph and the 
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model as it looks today. Notably, the crouching female figure visible near the rectangular basket at the 
front has been moved to the other side of the basket, near the jars in the middle. Her position is now 
taken up ‘by a rectangular wooden tray holding four red water jars with black stoppers (at the corners 
of the tray) and a yellow water jar with black stopper (in the centre). The shape and colouring of these 
jars is entirely consistent with the jars in the middle of the model’ (Manley, pers. comm.). As the 
known models typically feature only one cluster of jars, this suggests that a second group from another 
model has been added. In addition, it appears that the seated female figure behind the slaughtered cow 
has been changed. In her place is a new female figure, positioned closer to the basin and with her long 
right arm stretched over it. It was noted that ‘The haircut and arms do not seem consistent with the 
figure in the photo, even if it has been heavily restored’ (Manley, pers. comm.). 

Once again, it is a question of when these changes to the figures occurred. With the entry of the 
model in the accession register, probably made by a clerk or administrator in 1921 as ‘the handwriting 
in that volume is the same for all entries regardless of department’, there is a comment that the original 
disposition of the figures is uncertain but unfortunately, the grounds for this comment are unknown 
(Manley, pers. comm.). 

Grave 2112 was a disturbed burial. From the preserved inscriptions, it would seem that the grave 
was intended for a woman named Mertetes (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 12). Although the outer coffin 
remained, the lid was missing and the case contained a child wrapped in reeds with pottery that was 
described as 18th Dynasty in date. From the tomb card, however, it would seem that there was some 
question regarding this proposed date. The pottery listed, both on the tomb card and in the published 
register (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XXXIX) would seem consistent with an earlier date. It was 
noted that New Kingdom intrusive burials were found in some of the earlier graves ‘to the west’ of 
cemetery 2100 and it was presumed to have been the case in this instance (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 
12). In a recess on the eastern side of the grave, a set of models and a ka-figure had been arranged. 
These were clustered from north to south, and comprised a granary, a rowboat, the 
butchery/baking/brewing model shown in PMAN 3450, a ka-figure, a pair of offering bearers and a 
sail boat. The only photograph published of this group was of the female ka-figure (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: pl. XXVI, 2). The burial has been dated between Dynasty 11 and the reign of Amenemhet I 
(Tooley 1989: 20, 108-109; Arnold 1988: 144, n. 339). 


Tomb card for Grave 2112 
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PMAN 3439 


Grave unknown. Wooden model of an upstream sailing boat. This is one of two exposures (see PMAN 
3440). Both marked ‘1525’ or ‘1252’, now visible on left side, although this model cannot be from 
either of these graves. 

PMAN 3439 and PMAN 3440 are different exposures of the same model, showing an upstream 
sailing boat. PMAN 3440 shows an identical view but is slightly out of focus. The same four-digit 
number is clearly written on the side of both photographs. As these markings are typically made on the 
reverse of the negative, the number would appear to be ‘1525’. However, only one boat was listed in 
this grave and the published photograph of this (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XVI, 6, left) does not 
match the model shown here. In addition, the boat attributed to Grave 1525 in the publication was sent 
to The Manchester Museum as part of the objects they received from that burial and today, apart from 
the possible absence of one of the seated figures, matches the model in the photograph published 
(accession number 6602). For both the published model and the boat shown here, the backgrounds are 
similar and seem to be the typical coarse linen rather than the paler background found on examples 
that were apparently taken back to England and then photographed (see previous discussion, p. 109). 
Thus, it is not the case that the figures were changed after transport. 


Alternatively, the number could be read as ‘1252’ if written on the ‘front’ of the negative. However, 
Grave 1252 is a burial in the Mayana cemetery in which no models were found. Thus, the boat shown 
in PMAN 3439 and 3440, sadly, has no connection to a specific grave. 


The model shown in these photographs is more complex than those of the boats shown in the other 
unpublished photographs. Here, we see again the figure of the pilot at the front, in this instance poised 
holding the bumper in one hand. Two male figures stand behind him, facing the bow. In the centre of 
the deck is the mast, slightly tilted but with the square linen sail unfurled. Two standing crewmen tend 
the rigging for the sail and indeed the halyards are wrapped around their hands. Below them are two 
seated figures, again facing forward. Two long, thin sticks are shown, possibly held by the two 
standing figures on the bow, although they might have been intended for the two seated figures. These 
may have been rods used for sounding the riverbed (Fabre 2004/2005: 148). Similar, but more 
substantial poles, interpreted as quants, are shown held by seated figures in other boat models 
(Bourriau 1988: 107; see Breasted 1948: pl. 76b; Glanville 1972: no 12). 


Towards the stern, there appears to be a collapsed cabin with a raised, vaulted canopy. The cabin 
lacks the painted shields shown on other examples. A flat, conical element, painted with dark spots is 
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draped on a string over the cabin, but the identity of this object is unclear. If intended as a shield, it is 
out of proportion with the scale of the cabin compared to the painted examples. Similarly, two thick 
poles with painted spotted decoration are positioned under the cabin and while similar pieces are 
shown as vertical supports for the rudder, and although vessels with two rudders are known, that is 
clearly not the case here. In this example, the rudder is attached with string to a short vertical pole. 
Beside this is the seated helmsman, facing the bow. On the deck in front of him is a disc-like object 
perhaps part of an oar. Boat models of this type range in date from First Intermediate Period to the 
early Middle Kingdom. Sadly, without any provenance to connect this boat with other grave goods, a 
more specific date cannot be suggested with confidence. 


am OE) 
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PMAN 3441 


PMAN 3441: Grave unknown. Wooden boat model. Marked ‘NN 6.7 h front’ on reverse, now visible 
on left side. 

This boat model has an overall similarity to the one shown in PMAN 3442. Unfortunately, the only 
markings on the photograph are ‘NN 6.7 h front’ so there is nothing to indicate the burial in which this 
model was found. The measurement of ‘6.7 h front’ will refer to the height in inches of the pilot 
standing at the front of the boat. This figure has one arm, jointed at the shoulder, extended forward and 
peg legs inserted into the deck. At his feet is a conical bumper painted to resemble a cow-hide cover. 
Four pairs of seated rowers, in position for the downstream journey, are shown. For each rower, a 
small hole has been drilled in the lower part of the body and an oar inserted. Between the rowers is the 
linen sail, wrapped up but here perched on the shoulders of two of the rowers with one end balanced 
on the top of the rudder. At the stern is the helmsman, facing the bow with one arm extended. 
Certainly, the more typical position for this figure would be facing the rudder in order to tend it. All of 
the figures still have a small piece of linen wrapped around their body, shown as a skirt on the 
standing pilot. 
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PMAN 3443 


Grave unknown. Wooden model of a boat. Marked ‘NN front fig 7.3 h’ on reverse, now visible on left 
side. 

As for the previous example, the only modern notation on this photograph is ‘NN front fig 7.3 h’, 
giving only the height of the pilot. The photograph shows a sailing boat which again has many features 
in common with the previously described models. The vessel itself resembles those found in the other 
burials both in shape and decoration. The pilot stands at the bow, with his jointed arms extending 
forward and a conical bumper painted with cowhide decoration at his feet. As in the other examples of 
sailing vessels, the two men immediately behind the pilot also face forward with their arms, jointed at 
the shoulder, extended. Three figures, two seated and one standing to attend the rigging, are positioned 
around the mast, the base of which is nearest the two figures closest to the pilot. 


The mast appears to be broken at about waist-height of the figures. Unfortunately, this area is 
obscured by the crew at the point of the break. The furled sail indicated here would be unusual for this 
type of boat and it would be useful to know if it joined the lower part of the mast or could be a 
replacement. Behind the standing figure is a raised, canopied cabin similar to that shown in PMAN 
3444, with two painted cowhide shields. Below the canopy is what appears to be a rolled piece of 
linen. As figures of the deceased, partially wrapped, are sometimes preserved in position beneath the 
canopy, it is possible that a linen-wrapped figure is depicted here. At the stern, near the rudder, is 
another seated man with arms, now reaching under the canopy. The rudder is attached with string to a 
thick rudder post, painted with cowhide decoration. 


All of the figures wear short painted skirts, but no evidence of linen wrappings around the waist are 
preserved. The standing figures again have simple peg legs, inserted into the boat. 
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PMAN 3445 
Grave unknown. Wooden model of a downstream rowing boat. 

There are faint traces of modern marks on the edge of the photograph. These clearly show a ‘1’ at 
the beginning and a ‘?’ at the end. There appear to be three further numbers between these signs, 
suggesting a four-digit grave number is intended. The markings could be consistent with the numbers 
“15932”, £1595?’, 1573?’, or perhaps ‘1575?’. However, according to the published grave register, 
there were no boat models in Grave 1573 and only an upstream boat in Grave 1575. There was a 
downstream boat in Grave 1595 and although the publication noted that objects from this burial were 
sent to Manchester, according to the unpublished distribution list, the only object from this grave sent 
to the museum was a flax bat. There were only two boats found in Grave 1593 and these seem to 
correspond to the boats shown in PMAN 3442 and PMAN 3444. It is possible that the numbers on this 
photograph are faint because they were intended to be rubbed out in light of this and the fact that a 
question mark was included indicates that there was some uncertainty over the number. This again 
seems to reflect the extent of confusion by the excavators regarding the specific provenance of these 
models by the time the photographs were annotated. 


This model represents a boat travelling downstream with four pairs of seated rowers in place. At the 
prow stands the pilot. His arms, which are attached to the shoulders with wooden pins, now hang 
down by his side although once may well have been in an outstretched position. He wears a kilt which 
extends from his waist to his knees. The kilt appears to have spotted decoration but it is difficult to 
determine whether this is deliberate or due to damage. The rowers, facing in the opposite direction, 
also have kilts shown, as well as painted arms extending downward. Some still have the remains of 
linen strips wrapped around their bodies. At the base of each seated figure is a small hole for an oar. 
The rudder is balanced here in an upright position, on top of the stanchion. Although a seated figure to 
tend the rudder would be expected, he is missing from the helm. Between the rowers, a pile of sticks 
and linen is visible, probably the oars and sail. The mast may also be in this pile, although another 
tapered stick, which may be the mast, has been set in front of the pilot. 
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PMAN 3451 


Grave unknown. Wooden model granary. The photograph has marks scratched out on the reverse, 
now visible on the left side. Next to these is written ‘NN Each fig 6.3 h’. 

This is a model of a flat-roofed granary, showing a rectangular building and courtyard within an 
enclosure wall with peaked corners. Specimens of ancient grain have been scattered on the floor of the 
courtyard. From the courtyard, there is a small flight of stairs at one side, leading to the roof. There is 
an open entrance at the front of the granary and, although difficult to see in the photograph, this may 
extend to the roof. According to Tooley (1995: 39), granaries ‘usually include a scribe, who sits on the 
upper terrace, a man filling a grain measure and one or two men carrying grain sacks’. In this model, 
there seems to be much more activity. In the courtyard, close to the outer wall, are two standing 
figures, one leaning forward. Between them, the back of the head of a seated figure, presumably the 
scribe, can be seen just over the top of the enclosure wall. A third man stands in the courtyard with his 
arms held out, one hand holding an elongated tool with paddle end, perhaps a winnowing fan. Propped 
up at one comer appears to be a bundle of model tools, including an axe, perhaps found in the burial 
but not directly associated with the granary. 


On top of the granary itself are two standing figures with arms straight out. A third, seated figure, 
again with arms extended, can also be discerned. A cylindrical object is partially visible on the roof, 
along with two rectangular objects painted with horizontal bands, the shutters for the grain bins. These 
have been slotted down into the opening in the roof. 


All the figures are painted and wear a short skirt. Pieces of linen cloth are wrapped around the waist 
as well. The arms are attached to the bodies at the shoulder with small wooden pins. In most cases, the 
hands are not distinct but feature rather blunt ends, although the hand of the seated figure, perhaps a 
scribe, terminates with a notch. Some of the paintwork is damaged as is the head of one of the 
standing figures on the roof. The photograph gives the height of one of the figures as 6.3 inches. 
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OTHER FIRST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD —- MIDDLE KINGDOM BURIALS 


PMAN 3514 
Graves unknown. Two mummy masks. No markings on photograph. 


This photo shows two mummy masks, most probably made of cartonnage. Unfortunately, there are 
no modern marks on the negative and so their exact provenance is unknown. The larger of the two is 
very similar in style to an example found in Grave 421 (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XVI, 23); 
however, the mask in PMAN 3514 is clearly much better preserved (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XIII, 
15). Here, a short beard is still intact, while that found in Grave 421 has no beard, although there is 
evidence of damage to the chin area. The larger figure in the photograph has a tripartite wig with the 
lappets falling over the elaborate banded collar. This was polychrome painted, with painted teardrop- 
shaped pendant beads at the bottom. The lower part of the mask, which seems to have traces of white 
paint to resemble the wrapped body, has been damaged but would typically only cover the upper body 
area. 


In contrast, the smaller mask is badly damaged, especially around the chin and nose. There seems to 
be evidence of a tripartite wig and a banded collar is again suspended around the neck. The faces of 
both feature almond-shaped eyes with a long cosmetic line, extending to the end of the slightly curved 
eyebrows. The lips are full but seem to turn slightly downward. Masks of this type date to the First 
Intermediate Period or early Middle Kingdom. 
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PMAN 3522 


PMAN 3522: Grave unknown. Mummy with bead pectoral. One of two exposures (see also PMAN 
3523). A mark resembling the letter ‘C’ visible in the lower right corner. No markings on PMAN 3523. 


PMAN 3522 and PMAN 3523 are two exposures of the same burial but neither give an indication of 
a specific grave number. If the mark is a letter ‘C’, it may refer to the cemetery in which the burial was 
found but few graves were recorded from Cemetery C. Bach did work in this area at the end of the 
season (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 32-3) but all of the burials described had been disturbed with no 
more than a few human remains, dated to the New Kingdom, found. 


The mummy in PMAN 3522/3523 has clearly been disturbed with the wrappings, particularly those 
around the head, removed thus exposing the upper row of teeth and one of the eye sockets. From the 
photograph, it would appear that the body had been placed in a rectangular coffin but there seems to 
be a considerable amount of debris around the mummy, particularly above the head. The only other 
object visible is a wesekh bead collar, consisting primarily of six rows of cylindrical beads, most 
probably in faience, with each row separated by a single string of similar cylindrical beads. Suspended 
from every second bead of the lowest string is a lozenge-shaped pendant, linked together at the bottom 
by two further cylindrical beads to form an open-work design. Although one side of the collar has 
broken, scattering beads into the linen wrappings, on the opposite side the semi-circular end piece still 
remains intact. To the side of this is a twisted piece of linen with an evenly frayed edge. 


Stylistically, the collar is nearly identical to an example in green faience found in the grave of 
Wadjet-hotep (2106), now in Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen (AEIN 1562; Jorgensen 1996: 
117). However, in the latter instance, only five rows of cylinder beads were used. Given the likely date 
of Grave 2106 to the late First Intermediate Period — late Dynasty 11 (Tooley 1989: 20-21, 107, 217- 
218), it would seem plausible to suggest a similar date for this grave, although wesekh collars do 
continue in use to a much later date (cf. Eaton-Krauss 1982: 234 for a New Kingdom variant). Despite 
the modern mark of ‘C’ on the photograph, no burials of this date were recorded from Cemetery C 
(Seidlmayer 1990: 316), so it is unclear whether this notation might refer to something else or was just 
a mistake, or indeed a chemical effect during processing of the negative. 
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SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD - NEW KINGDOM BURIALS 


PMAN 3490 


Faience drop pot from Grave 562 and cylinder jar from Grave 280. ‘562’ written on the reverse, 
visible to the lower left of the drop pot; ‘280’ written on the reverse, visible to the lower right of the 
cylinder jar. ‘3.5 w’ written on the reverse, visible now above the cylinder jar. 


PMAN 3490 shows two jars, undoubtedly grouped together as examples of decorated faience 
vessels although they come from two different graves. The drop jar on the left is from Grave 562, an 
undisturbed burial of a child, estimated to be six years old. The grave seems to have been simply dug 
into the ground at a depth of 28 inches and the body, without a coffin, was found in a contracted 
position with the head to the north and the face to the west. The grave was excavated by Hynes and 
although the body was described as unwrapped, in his notebook (Fig. 57) he recorded and illustrated 
strings of bead decoration, consisting of five rows of white beads, draped over a short tunic. The 
bottom of the dress featured a row of disc beads. The body was also wearing an intricate bead 
necklace which Hynes again recorded in detail in the notebook. 


The tomb card and notebook record the other grave goods as a bowl, a pottery jar, two calcite 
vessels of similar shape but differing size, two scarab beads and six amulets (possibly part of the 
necklace), a metal bracelet, and the green faience jar shown. The footed bowl is missing from the 
drawn group (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXII) although it is shown in Hynes’ notebook. 

Unfortunately, the location of this burial is not indicated in the publication. Few burials later than 
the early Middle Kingdom are known from the site, leaving a gap until the Second Intermediate 
Period. However, for this grave, the tomb card gives a 12th Dynasty date for the beads, and the tomb 
card is also marked ‘12th’. Ultimately, in the publication, Petrie placed the group in the Second 
Intermediate Period comparing the two squat calcite jars to similar vessels from Grave 1300 at 
Mayana (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 26, pl. XLI, 1-3) and the faience vessel to a decorated small kohl 
jar, also from Grave 1300, as well as to a one-handled vessel from Mayana Grave 1270 (/bid.: pl. XLI, 
15, 32). This was based on the similarity of the stylized plant decoration, termed ‘conventionalized 
tamarisk trees’, which was discussed above (p. 86) in conjunction with the appearance of this motif on 
a faience bow] found at Gurob. In the previous discussion, it was noted that this type of decoration has 
parallels to imported vessels found as early as the Middle Bronze Age. Also, as previously noted, in 
general, Bourriau (2000: 199) has dated the Mayana burials to the late Second Intermediate Period. 
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FIGURE 57: Notebook entry for Grave 562 (Petrie archive Notebook 95b). 
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The shape of the faience vessel, which is more bag-like, differs from the more ovoid shapes found 
in pottery at Memphis and the Fayum during the Middle Kingdom, and more closely resembles pottery 
jars found to the south at that time. This bag-shape then becomes a prominent feature by the early New 
Kingdom. Seidlmayer (2000: 122-124) has noted that this change in the shape of the pottery in the 
Middle Kingdom is quite distinctive, both regionally and chronologically, but again how and whether 
such changes in pottery vessels might relate to examples in faience is unclear. 
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In looking at the other objects from Grave 562, the pottery jar has the flaring funnel neck and ovoid 
body found in examples dating to the 12th Dynasty to early 13th Dynasty (Aston 2004b: 70; cf. 
Bourriau 1981b: 56, no. 96). Jars of this type feature a simple direct rim, although the drawing seems 
to show a thickened rim which, if accurate, could be indicative of a later date. Stone vessels in the 
shape of the two illustrated from Grave 562, in a squat bag form with a flaring rim, have a slightly 
broader chronological span and are known from contexts ranging in date from Dynasty 12 to the 
Second Intermediate Period (Aston 1994: 142, no. 147). Objects from this burial were sent to 
Manchester Museum: the smaller calcite jar (6623), the larger calcite jar (6621), the pottery jar (6624), 
the faience jar (6622) and a bead necklace (6625). 


Grave 280, which contained the faience cylinder jar 
shown in PMAN 3490, was a badly disturbed shaft tomb 
in Cemetery A. No body or coffin was found. Other 
objects discovered in the grave were a grey stone vessel, a 
green stone kohl jar, a quantity of long glass beads, a 
wooden comb, a stick in ivory, three small wooden painted 
heads, an iron sickle or pruning hook, a green faience Djed 
amulet, a ‘painted wood fruit’, and an impressive wooden 
standing figure. Drawings only were published of the two 
stone vessels and the faience jar, while a photograph of the 
standing figure was included (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. 
LXUI; pl. XLIX, 5). 


Petrie dated the group to the late 18th Dynasty or 19th 
Dynasty based on the glass beads, but the objects, many of 
which are now in Ipswich Museum, suggest a range of 
dates. The earliest would be the wooden standing statue 
(Fig. 58) (PSMG: R.1921-89.40). Similar examples are 
known from the very end of the Old Kingdom (cf. Harvey 
2001: 96, 476-477, Type B53; 109, 592-593, Type AS3), 
although a First Intermediate Period date has also been 
proposed (Lacovara, pers. comm.). The small grey stone 
vessel was sent to Ipswich Museum, described as an 
unfinished kohl pot (IPSMG: R.1921-89.56), but in fact it 
would seem similar to Old Kingdom examples of Opening 
of the Mouth models, which are often in dark stone (Aston 
; 1994: 140). Two wooden heads, possibly two of the three 
FIGURE 58: Wooden standing male figure from this grave, are in Ipswich (IPSMG: R.1921-89.38 and 
prams Grae 280 nay am awh EAMG IPSMG: R.1921-89.39) and these are likely to be broken 
R.1921-89.40). Photo by author, reproduced 9." ns ; 

pieces of figures from models dating to the First 


courtesy of Ipswich Borough Council é : . ? 
Masi anal Gales Intermediate Period or early Middle Kingdom. 


The comb with three short tangs at the 
top (Fig. 59; IPSMG: R.1921-89.51), and 
decorated with incised horizontal lines, is 
well-known from the 18th Dynasty (Freed 
1982a: 197). The notebook contains 
drawings of some of the objects, see Figs. 
60 and 61, including the green stone kohl 
pot which is also in the Ipswich Museum 
(Fig. 62; IPSMG: R.1921-89.55), and can 
be dated to the early 18th Dynasty (see 
Aston 1994: 147-148). Unfortunately, the 
beads, ivory stick and iron ‘pruning hook’ 
do not appear in the Ipswich register. The 
FIGURE 59: Wooden comb from Grave 280, now in Ipswich style and material of the pruning hook 
Museum (IPSMG: R.1921-89.51). Photo by the author, suggests a date as late as the Roman Period 
reproduced courtesy of Ipswich Borough Council Museums as noted on the tomb card (Petrie 1917: 47- 
and Galleries. 48, pl. LIX). 
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FIGURE 60: Beginning of the Notebook entry for 
Grave 280 (Petrie archive Notebook 34a). 
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FIGURE 61: Remainder of the Notebook entry for 
Grave 280 (Petrie archive Notebook 34a). 
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FIGURE 62: Stone kohl jar from Grave 280, FIGURE 63: Faience cylinder jar from Grave 280, now 
now in Ipswich (IPSMG:  R.1921-89.55). in Ipswich (IPSMG: R.1921-89.42). Photo by the author, 
Photo by the author, reproduced courtesy of | reproduced courtesy of Ipswich Borough Council 
Ipswich Borough Council Museums and Museums and Galleries. 

Galleries. 


This level of disruption makes it difficult to determine the date of the faience cylinder jar (Fig. 63). 
Stone vessels in this shape are known from the Old Kingdom through the New Kingdom. The feather 
or scale design, however, resembles the rishi-patterns found on coffins of Second Intermediate Period 
date, although more specific Aegean parallels have also been cited for a very similar but 
unprovenanced jar in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which was dated to the 18th Dynasty (MFA 
72-1415, see Vermeule 1982: 158). Interestingly, a similar scale pattern is found on the neck of the 
glass juglet mentioned above (Cooney 1976: 70-71, no. 764; pl. VI = British Museum 47620), dated to 
the reign of Thutmose III. Therefore, the most likely date for the faience cylinder jar would seem to be 
18th Dynasty, and so the vessel could be linked to the other 18th Dynasty objects, perhaps early in that 
dynasty. 
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PMAN 3512 
Grave 276A. Mummy of Tadjarti. ‘Ta zerti 276A’ written on the reverse, now visible at the bottom of 
the photograph. 

Of importance in the study of early 18th Dynasty burials at Sedment is the undisturbed burial of a 
woman named Tadjarti, whose mummy is shown here. Found by Hynes in Cemetery A, the body had 
been placed in an inscribed wooden coffin formed from ‘a log of wood’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 23, 
pl. XL, 1). Her body, lying in a supine position, was oriented to the north and was wrapped in linen 
visible in the photograph. Her mouth is open exposing her teeth. Curled locks still cover her head. 

The pottery vessels from her burial were retained at University College and, although the grave 
goods were not lavish, the excavation records can help to reconstruct their location within the grave 
(Figs. 66-71). An undecorated pottery jar (UC 18969) was found outside the coffin, near the head. A 
similarly shaped jar but with painted black bands of decoration (UC 18968) was placed again outside 
the coffin, to one side of the feet. Two bowls with black painted rims (UC 18964 and UC 18965) were 
also discovered in the burial, one holding three pieces of bread, one found outside the coffin near the 
feet and the other, containing figs, positioned inside the coffin, again near the feet. A small juglet with 
red and black painted decoration (UC 18967) was placed inside the coffin at the head. One further 
large pottery jar was found in the fill of the grave. (See also the discussion about the basket on p. 235). 


The shape and decoration of the pottery vessels, particularly the black rim on the bowls, have 
parallels with similar vessels found in Grave 26 at nearby Gurob arguably dated, by a scarab of 
Amenhotep I, to the beginning of the 18th Dynasty (for a discussion of the dating, see previous 
chapter) (Aston 2003: 140-141, Fig. 1b). This grave would have been excavated in the previous year 
and may have influenced the excavator’s proposed date of the burial of Tadjarti to either Amenhotep I 
or Thutmose I, making it amongst the earliest 18th Dynasty burials at the site (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: 23). Certainly, the pottery would be consistent with an early 18th Dynasty date, no later than the 
time of Thutmose HI. 
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PMAN 3433 
Wooden coffin from Grave 276A. Faint traces of markings only. 


Although a photograph of the coffin was published (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 23, pl. XL, 1), in this 
photo a collection of human remains can be seen in the lower left of the photograph. These are 
unlikely to be from this burial as the mummy shown in PMAN 3512 seems to be better preserved. 


The coffin is in the ‘black’ style which features a black background with lighter coloured cross- 
bands of text. The earliest appearance of coffins in this style would seem to be in the time of 
Hatshepsut/Thutmose II, based on the discovery at Qurna of a ‘black’ coffin belonging to Hatnefer, 
mother of Senenmut and dated to Year 7 of the joint reign (Taylor 2001: 168-169). The latest use of a 
coffin in this style was in Gurob Grave 605 (see above, p. 82). In some examples of this type, the 
black background colour was not simply paint but a resinous coating. Research has shown that this can 
consist of Pistacia sp. resin, often strongly heated and mixed with other components such as bitumen 
or coniferous pitch (Serpico and White 2001: 35-36). Examples are also known where another 
resinous coating, now yellow in colour, was applied over the coffin once it had been decorated and 
again the source of this resin was typically the genus Pistacia (Serpico and White 2001: 35-36; on the 
presence of Pistacia sp. resin at Gurob, see above p. 49). It is difficult to determine whether any trace 
of these coatings remained on this coffin but the dull, matte surface shown in the photograph would 
seem to suggest that this may have been a simple painted coffin. Given the date suggested by the grave 
goods, which would be dated at the latest to the time of Thutmose III, this must be one of the earliest 
examples of a ‘black’ coffin and certainly one of the earliest found outside the Theban area. 


A necklace was also found in the burial and, according to the tomb card, there were three rings 
found on the fingers of the mummy but only two were drawn (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LVII, 9 
and 10). Although the pottery and stone vessels from this burial are in the Petrie Museum collection, 
none of the jewellery appears to have been included in the group. The necklace and two of the scarabs 
can be seen at the top of PMAN 3412. The necklace is composed of a random arrangement of beads 
and amulets, including two Horus falcons, two flies, and a Taweret figure. The handwritten notation, 
‘omit’, written on the negative suggests that this part of the photograph was not intended for the final 
publication. However, a cropped section of the negative showing the necklace was, in fact, published 
(Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XII, 20). That there may have been some confusion over the decision to 
include it is suggested by the absence of any identification of the necklace in the text or labels. The 
likelihood that the necklace does originate from Grave 276A comes both from the number written on 
the negative and also from the scarab shown with the necklace. 
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PMAN 3412 


Collection of beads, amulets and scarabs from Graves 276A and 406. ‘276A’ written on the reverse, 
now visible on the upper left side. ‘406’ written on the reverse with some illegible marks below, now 
visible on the lower left side. ‘Omit’ with an arrow below written on the reverse, now visible below the 
‘276A’ marking 


From the unpublished notebook (Figures 64 and 65), it is known that the remaining grave goods 
were found in the two baskets placed inside the coffin. The one at the head contained fruit wrapped in 
linen, a calcite bowl, a kohl pot in dark brown serpentinite, an ebony kohl stick, and a carnelian pig 
amulet. The second, located slightly below the first, contained a lock of hair, a calcite kohl jar with 
cover and linen(?) cover, a carnelian scarab with a floral design and a ‘green scarab’ with an incised 
fish decoration, both illustrated in the notebook. The kohl jar is of a type that would agree with the 
early 18th Dynasty date (Aston 1994: 147, no. 162). 
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FIGURE 64: First part of the entry for Grave 276A in Hynes’ notebook (Petrie archive Notebook 95b). 
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FIGURE 65: Remainder of the entry for Grave 276A 
in Hynes’ notebook (Petrie archive Notebook 95b). 
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FIGURE 66: Pottery bowl with black FIGURE 67: Pottery bowl with black FIGURE 68: Pottery 
painted rim from Grave 276a painted rim from Grave 276a juglet with bichrome 

(UC 18964). (UC 18965). painted decoration from 
Grave 276a (UC 18967). 


UC18968 


FIGURE 71: Calcite bowl 
from Grave 276a 
(UC18966). 
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FIGURE 69: Pottery jar with black FIGURE 70: Pottery jar from Grave 
painted linear decoration from Grave 276a (UC 18969). 
276a (UC 18968). 


The remainder of the objects on PMAN 3412 are from Grave 406 in Cemetery D. This was the 
disturbed burial of a woman, lying in her grave at the bottom of the shaft, wrapped in linen, oriented to 
the west and lying full length with face to the sky. She had evidently been placed in an uninscribed 
wooden coffin with no lid but her mummy had been covered with reeds. 


The photograph shows an assortment of scarabs and beads, as well as six gold nefer-signs found on 
the forehead of the mummy (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 25). The burial was dated to the late 18th 
Dynasty although it was noted that some of the scarabs were of earlier 18th Dynasty date (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: 25). The upper row was illustrated, but with the objects in a slightly different position, 
in the final publication (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XIII, 21). It may be that PMAN 3412 was 
cropped and the sections rearranged or, alternatively, it is known that multiple shots were sometimes 
taken of objects showing them in differing positions. What is unclear is whether the notation ‘omit’ 
was added after the grave numbers had been written on the negative or whether it indicates that the 
handwritten identifications were added when the preparations were underway for publication. 


In looking at the tomb card, the burial clearly contained a substantial quantity of grave goods, sadly 
very few of which were published, although 
drawings of the scarabs were included (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: pl. LVI, 14-23). Similarly, the 
published tomb register (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. 
LXVII) lists only a _ pottery jar mentioning 
Horemheb, now in the Petrie Museum (Fig. 72), an 
rei eB igs impressive Bes-headed jar (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 
; pl. XL), a bracelet, a kohl pot and the scarabs. The 
Bes-jar has a close parallel to an example now in 


FIGURE 72: Grave 406. Egyptian marl clay Cairo, also with an inscription of Horemheb 
amphora inscribed with the name of Horemheb (Bourriau 1982: 101). 


(Petrie Museum UC 19160). 
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Tomb cards for Grave 406 
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iy No details were given regarding the pottery, 
although two jars are described as 18th Dynasty. 
There is also mention of a calcite saucer and kohl 


a ae pot, a wooden kohl stick, a broken ivory comb, 
- (6) is “i [ ae two rope bags, one containing dom _ nuts, 
Pe! We AY Se J} fragments of a mat, a wooden ‘ear stopper’, a 
cok Tau gazette 4 blue glass kohl stick, an ivory ‘ear stopper’ and 
%F aN ai ee ee an enigmatic entry reading ‘Figure of large cobra 

\ Moo A rahtoun plagued ‘ : 
= au eye plaaye behind small cobra (altar?)’. Unfortunately, as 
Thoth Vn tree oll« plosu'0- the burial was disturbed and none of these 


objects was illustrated it is difficult to determine 
their date. Certainly, the description of the 
pendant as glass would be of interest given the 
proposed 18th Dynasty date for the burial. Although the inscribed jar suggests a date in the reign of 
Horemheb, Aston (2001: 178) cautioned that ‘the inscription only dates the pot and not the burial with 
which it is associated’. 

The Bes vase was sent to Cairo, while other objects from Grave 406 were sent to Edinburgh. Some 
of the scarabs and beads were kept at University College and are now in the Petrie Museum, UC 
30165, 30166, 30169, 38580A—D, and possibly others yet to be identified. Four of the gold nefer 
beads are in the Petrie collection (UC 38580A-—D) but the present location of the final two is unknown. 
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PMAN 3488 


Grave 1723. Collection of objects found in the burial. This is one of two photographs of the group 
taken at different exposures (see also PMAN 3489). No markings on photographs. 

The grave goods shown in PMAN 3488 and 3489 come from the disturbed burial of a woman, 
found lying prone with her head to the west. Grave 1723 was excavated by Hynes who noted that only 
fragments of a coffin were present and the grave seems to have been simply dug into the ground at a 
depth of eight feet. There is some indication from the tomb card that sun-dried bricks were used in the 
construction of the burial but other than measurements, no details were given. 


According to the tomb card, the objects found in the burial included a bowl with a black edge dated 
to the 18th Dynasty, a bowl, vase and a kohl pot in calcite, an ebony stick, sandstone rubber, round 
stone vase, a copper alloy mirror, a lead sinker, a copper alloy knife, scarabs (including six green, one 
pale blue and one red frog example, see Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LVIII, 9-22), three baskets, a 
‘jewel casket’, a small kohl pot (described as ‘green glazed on stone’ in the notebook), a green faience 
bowl (although the notebook and the publication refer to a blue bowl, see below), gum, fish bone and a 
bag of galena. 

The burial was described as ‘well dated’ to the time of Thutmose III ‘by the style of the scarabs... 
and the glazed bowl of a full rich blue’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 26). Drawings of all of the objects 
shown in the photograph were included in the publication and it was, in fact, noted that the drawing of 
the wooden box was based on a photograph (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXIID) and does seem to 
match the one shown here. While the box, with its dual sliding lids, would date to the 18th Dynasty 
(Freed 1982b: 200-202; also cf. a similar box from the burial of a possible sister of Senenmut, Dreyfus 
2005: 254), the bowl! with a black rim would support an early 18th Dynasty date for the group and the 
two kohl jars and wide-mouthed footed vase would also be consistent with such an attribution (Aston 
1994: 149, 151). The knife, more recently described as a razor, and the mirror could also date to this 
period (Arnold 2005: 220-221; also see p. 68; cf. Lilyquist 1982: 185, no. 213). 

Carinated bowls have a long history in Egypt. This vessel with its distinctive carinated edge and 
base ring resembles examples in Egyptian pottery occurring in the Second Intermediate Period (Seiler 
2005: 144, 145, nos. 1, 4; Aston 1998: 86-87, Type 4.1.1.1.1.B.01) but has been dated to the time of 
Hatshepsut/Thutmose II (Allen 2005b: 178-179, no. 102). 
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Tomb card for Grave 1723 
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FIGURE 73: First part of the entry for Grave 1723 in 
Hynes’ notebook (Petrie archive Notebook 95a). 
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The shape and interior rosette design on the 
bowl are also very similar to an unprovenanced 
faience bowl in the Petrie Museum (UC 30053) 
although the border of the latter is a geometric 
pattern of triangles. Other examples with a central 
rosette are also known from Saqqara, Aniba and 
Deir el-Bahri (Allen 2005b: 178-179, no. 102). 
From the notebook drawing of the Grave 1723 
bowl (Fig. 74), it can be seen that the outside edge 
features a series of three vertical strokes, 
reminiscent of markings found on the rims of 
some early 18th Dynasty pottery jars. Also, the 
Grave 1723 bowl has a running border of lily 
buds on the interior just below the rim. Both 
bowls feature a similar lily petal design on the 
outside. Petrie (unpublished MSS, Ancient 
Egyptian Glazing, 8) dated the Petrie Museum 
bowl to Amenhotep II—Amenhotep III but his 
reasons for this are not clear. In general, faience 
bowls of this type are most commonly found in 
early 18th Dynasty contexts, while later examples 
lack exterior decoration and human and animal 
scenes become increasingly typical (Milward 
1982: 141). 


According to the unpublished distribution list, 
the mirror, box, faience bowl, knife, three calcite 
jars, a stone jar, faience kohl jar, and 14 scarabs 
were given to the Fitzwilliam Museum in 
Cambridge. 
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FIGURE 74: Remainder of the entry for Grave 1723 in Hynes’ notebook (Petrie archive Notebook 95a) 


By the middle of the 18th Dynasty, officials of some status are in evidence at the site. PMAN 3467 
and PMAN 3468 are photographs of the upper and lower parts of the stela of Neb-en-kemet (published 
as Neb-em-kemet), who held the titles of Troop Commander and Standard bearer of the Royal ship, 
Kha-em-ma’at (Jones 1988: 107, 133). The stela was dated to the time of Amenhotep III, confirmed 
by the name of the ship which is known from his reign (Jones 1988: 237). Two registers are preserved. 
The upper one shows Neb-en-kemet, with his family, worshipping before a seated figure of Osiris. In 
the lower register, Neb-en-kemet and his family are shown receiving offerings. 

Only a drawing of the stela was published (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LIL). Unfortunately, other 
than the comment that the stela was found in Cemetery C, no further details on provenance were noted 
(Petrie and Brunton 1924: 24). Although there was no mention of this stela in the published 
distribution list, it is in the Oriental Museum in Chicago (OIM 11696). 

PMAN 3467 poses a photographic puzzle as it has a mirror image of the stela while PMAN 3468 
shows it the right way round when both show the annotation 'Nebemkhemt' in reverse. (The image 
from PMAN 3467 has been reversed here to restore the correct view, thus the name reads normally). 
There is a large area of overlap between the two images and the shadows in this area appear identical 
on each, indicating that they were taken at almost the same time. The plate or sheet of film may have 
been placed the wrong way round in the camera with the emulsion facing away from the lens, this 
could explain why PMAN 3467 is slightly less crisp and is underexposed compared to PMAN 3468. 
Another possibility is that a mistake was made when the negative was duplicated. Unfortunately the 
original negative cannot be examined for further evidence as it was disposed of after being copied in 
1985 (pers. comm. Ivor Pridden). 
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PMAN 3467 


Upper part of the stela of Neb-en-kemet. ‘Nebemkhemt’ written on the reverse. Image reversed here 
to show stela proper way round (see discussion above). 


PMAN 3468 


Lower part of the stela of Neb-en-kemet. ‘Nebemkhemt’ written on the reverse, now visible on the 
lower left side of the photograph. 
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PMAN 3501 
Toilet box lid and separate box base with compartments. ‘132’ written on reverse above base; also 
‘7.8 L’, now visible to the left of the grave number. ‘114’ and ‘7.0 L’ written on the reverse, visible 
above the lid. 

On the left of this photograph is the interior of a cylindrical box from Grave 132 while the lid of 
another box, from Grave 114, is shown on the right. This box from Grave 132 was one of the most 
beautiful examples found at the site and the outside has incised decoration of an ibex hunt by dogs and 
a lion (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXXI, 3; PMAN 3500). No mention was made of any objects in 
the box, but in the photograph here it can be seen that, despite the damage, it had five compartments. 

Grave 132 was a large disturbed shaft tomb with a number of chambers illustrated on the tomb card 
(in the published tomb register, there is a notation of a plan, but none was included). Although the 
drawing indicates that there was a trench for a sarcophagus along the north wall of chamber 5, the 
sarcophagus itself had vanished and there was evidently no sign of a body. 
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From the tomb card, the objects found in the burial included a carved wooden foot, a basket and 
mat, a wooden chisel, 13 cartonnage figures, fragments of serpentinite vessels and pieces of ‘coarse’ 
papyrus as well as the box. Also found in the burial were a number of pieces of foreign pottery (Petrie 
and Brunton 1924: pl. LIX, 9-15, 18). Unfortunately, with the exception of the box, the two 
serpentinite vessels and the foreign pottery (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LIX, 9-18), none of the other 
objects was published. While some of the pottery may have been foreign-inspired, some of the shapes, 
notably the jug and ring flask, are of types which were also made in Egyptian clay (notably Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: pl. LIX, 11, 13; cf. Bourriau 1981: 75, no. 142; 78-79, nos. 149 and 150). These would 
typically date to around the time of Thutmose III. Others (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LIX) have 
bands of painted decoration reminiscent of the decoration on many early 18th Dynasty Egyptian jars. 
Also, one jar (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LIX, 10) features the V-shaped chevron design found on 
the faience jar in Grave 562 (see page 131-2). 

A wide-mouthed calcite jar of the same shape as the serpentinite example illustrated from this grave 
was found in undisturbed Grave 254 at Sedment and has been dated to the time of Thutmose ITI (Aston 
1994: 153, Type 180). The one-handled jar has a longer time span, ranging from the beginning of the 
18th Dynasty to the time of Tutankhamun (Aston 1994: 151, Type 174) and similarly, decorated 
cylindrical boxes such as these can range in date from the late 18th to early 19th Dynasties (Freed 
1982b: 202-203). The presence of the cartonnage figures would suggest that the grave may also have 
contained an openwork coffin, no earlier than 19th Dynasty in date. 


The toilet box was sent to Manchester and the foreign pottery to the Ashmolean Museum. 
According to the Ashmolean Museum records, this foreign pottery consists of four Mycenaean IIIB 
sherds (1921.1439A). As pottery of this date had begun to appear in Egypt by the reign of 
Tutankhamun (Warren and Hankey 1989: 153-154), these sherds would be consistent with the late 
18th to early 19th Dynasty date suggested. Both the published and unpublished distribution lists 
indicate that objects were also sent to UCL and to Sherborne. However, the grave goods listed, a blue 
paste jar to UCL and a model copper hoe, ostracon and unspecified other objects to Sherborne, do not 
correlate with any of the items indicated on the tomb card. 

The much less elaborate cylindrical box lid shown in PMAN 3501 is from Grave 114, a disturbed 
shaft burial with two further subterranean chambers. According to the tomb card, the remaining grave 
goods consisted of eight blue faience shabtis, five wooden shabtis, one pottery shabti, beads, a jasper 
hair ring, nine cartonnage figures, one basket and two mats. Without further details, the group cannot 
be dated with accuracy although the cartonnage figures, most probably from an openwork coffin, 
would suggest a 19th Dynasty date and the other objects could be consistent with this. 

The unpublished distribution list records the lid sent to Rochdale, the basket, with the notation 
‘XVID indicative of an 18th Dynasty date, sent to the Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology at 
the University of Cambridge, and an unspecified number of shabtis were given to Sunderland. 
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PMAN 3516 
Grave unknown. Toilet box with contents. No markings on photograph. 

Unfortunately, there are no markings on this photograph to indicate its provenance. Few toilet boxes 
were discussed in the publication, and these were dated to the New Kingdom. In addition to the one 
from Grave 132 discussed above, another with carved compartments was found in Grave 1955 (Petrie 
and Brunton 1924: 31, pl. LVI). 

From the photograph, it would seem that the lid is raised off the background cloth, perhaps to keep it 
more in focus. Although this position could also be due to the lid having a raised rounded top similar 
to the example shown from Grave 114, this would seem to have been hollowed out while this example 
is solid. The lid is made of two pieces of wood and at one end, two pins are visible, one distinctly 
protruding. 

The most prominent feature of the contents is the clump of long, wavy hair. Although the Egyptians 
wore wigs, switches of hair and hairpieces are also known from burials (Freed 1982a: 196-197). Also 
clearly visible is an oblong object with a broken circular element at the end. This could be some type 
of hairpin, but the shape is not typical. A kohl pot is positioned in one corner, its precise shape 
unfortunately not distinguishable, but with the box, suggests a date possibly in the 18th Dynasty. The 
remainder of the contents are difficult to identify but include a clump and fragments of fringe, a flat, 
rectangular object and a rough triangular object. The latter might be a crude whetstone (cf. Arnold 
2005: 220-221). 

There seems to be no mention in the publication of any boxes holding such an assortment of 
objects. Also, while wooden boxes were mentioned on a number of tomb cards, the contents, if any, 
listed did not match the objects shown in the photograph. Similarly, there are no drawings in the field 
notebooks that would seem to indicate the objects shown here. 
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PMAN 3511 


Grave 201. Four shabtis of the vizier, Parahotep. Marked ‘Rahotep’ on the reverse, now visible in the 
upper right corner. 


One of the most significant New Kingdom burials at the site was that of Parahotep. The mastaba 
tomb was located on ‘the highest part of the cemetery’ at the northern end of Cemetery B (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: 28). Petrie and Brunton (1924: 28-31) published the tomb as belonging to two different 
individuals, Rahotep and Parahotep, although it has been argued that this is a variant spelling of the 
same name and that the burial relates to just one man, a northern vizier under the pharaoh Ramesses I, 
(Pa)rahotep (Meulenaere 1966; Chappaz 1986). Taking up the office in around year 19 of the pharaoh, 
he remained in post for many years, eventually also becoming High Priest of Ptah and High Priest of 
Heliopolis (Grajetzki: 2005:45). 

This tomb was cleared by Major Hynes but unfortunately, there is no description of the burial in his 
notebooks. There are two pages in one journal (Petrie Museum notebook 34a) headed ‘Tomb 201’ and 
‘201’ but these have been left blank. The tomb cards are also rather limited in their description, 
although a list of objects related to the burial is included. 


Relief fragments found in the vicinity of the tomb indicated that the burial had a decorated stone 
superstructure (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 29). This tomb chapel may have been quite substantial, with 
one or more decorated courtyards (Grajetzki 2005: 46). The remains, scattered over the site, included a 
limestone lintel found in Tomb 216, a few yards away (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 29, pl. LXXI, 2). 
This was originally the burial of Bakt-per-shenut, dated to the reign of Thutmose III, although the 
grave had been disturbed. Also found in the area were a number of fragments of limestone columns in 
three different sizes from the tomb of Parahotep (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 29, pl. XXII, 16-24), again 
corroborating the idea that this was once an impressive tomb. 
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PMAN 3499 
Grave 201. Lintel from the mastaba of the vizier, Parahotep. 


Two shafts led down to the substructure which consisted of eight roughly carved chambers (Petrie 
and Brunton 1924: pl. LXXXIV). One of these rooms, sunk to a lower depth, contained two red 
granite sarcophagi, side by side and only inches apart. That of Parahotep was well preserved although 
the second, subsequently attributed to his wife, Huner, was in fragments (Chappaz 9186; Grajetzki 
2005: 46). The tight space around the sarcophagi meant that only copies of the texts on the more 
complete of the two could be published (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 28-29, pl. LX XV). It was suggested 
that the shaft over the burial chamber had been too narrow for the sarcophagi and hence the second 
shaft was added (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 28). 


In the south corner of the chamber with the sarcophagi was a granite offering table (PMAN 3505) 
(Petrie and Brunton 1924: 29, pl. LXXI, 6) and a basalt stela was at the entrance (PMAN 3502 and 
PMAN 3503 showing different exposures) (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXXI, 6; pl. LXXIID. The 
base of a limestone dyad statue was found nearby, while ‘another base and a pectoral of wood lay in 
the north-west corner’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 29). Also mentioned was the inscribed base of a third 
statue. However, the tomb had clearly been largely robbed and therefore the original position of the 
objects is far from certain. 

The tomb cards list a number of grave goods. An inscribed green faience libation vase and parts of 
calcite canopic jars, also inscribed, were included amongst the objects found, but only the inscriptions 
were published (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 30, pl. LX XXIV). It was noted that there were ‘many large 
broken ushabtis of coarsely glazed pottery, so rough and so stained that no clear photograph could be 
taken. The name of Pa-ra-hetep is legible on the largest. One is of limestone, much flaked; another of 
glaze has the long robe and sleeves, with the hands down toward the knees’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 
30). These are clearly descriptions of at least some of the shabtis shown in PMAN 3511. The name 
Parahotep is in fact most legible on the second largest of the shabtis shown in this photograph. The 
largest is probably the one mentioned of limestone ‘much flaked’, while the figure wearing a long robe 
and sleeves is also shown. 
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PMAN 3505 


Grave 201. Granite offering table from the tomb of Parahotep. No markings on photograph. Note 
another unidentified fragment of sculpture in the upper right corner. 

The identification of names other than Parahotep on the libation vase and canopic jars suggests that 
burials, probably of family members, were included in the other chambers of the tomb (Grajetzki 
2005: 46). Family connections would seem to offer the best explanation for the presence of the burial 
of a vizier at Sedment. 


As well as the remains of the statues found in the burial chamber, a number of other decorated 
fragments from the tomb were identified in the area around the grave. The find spots of these objects 
are difficult to reconstruct. As an excuse, it was noted that ‘The wide scattering of pieces of the tomb- 
chapel and statues, makes it impossible to identify the source of all the loose blocks, and they are 
therefore all described together’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 29-30). Amongst these were three 
fragments of a granite shrine. Drawings were made of the reliefs and inscriptions but no photographs 
were published. PMAN 3509 shows the base of this shrine, with two carved sandaled feet. Only the 
decoration and text around the feet were published (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 30, pl. LXXIV, 4). 
Similarly, PMAN 3506 and 3507 show one side of the shrine, with the tip of the sandaled feet visible 
to the lower left (drawing, Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXXIV, 1). It was estimated that the pieces 
would weigh more than half a ton and therefore they were left behind at the site and reburied. 
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PMAN 3503 


Grave 201. Basalt stela of Parahotep. 
This is one of two exposures of this 
photograph (see also PMAN 3502). 
‘Rahotep’ was written on the reverse of 
the photograph, now visible in the bottom 
right side of both photographs. 


PMAN 3506 


Grave 201. Side of granite shrine of 
Parahotep. This is one of two exposures 
of this photograph (see also PMAN 3507). 
‘Rahotep’ was written on the reverse of 
the photograph, now visible in the bottom 
right side of both photographs. 
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PMAN 3509 


Grave 201. Base of granite shrine of Parahotep. ‘Rahotep’ was written on the reverse of the 
photograph, now visible on the left side of the photograph. 


PMAN 3510 
Grave 201?. Base of a statue believed to be from the grave of Parahotep. ‘Rahotep’ was written on the 
reverse of the photograph, now visible on the left side of the photograph. 


The statue base in PMAN 3510 is believed to be from Grave 201 as the photograph was marked 
‘Rahotep’ as was PMAN 3509, more securely provenanced to this grave. Only the upper part of three 
incised lines of inscription is visible, each starting with a /tp-di-nsw formula but the piece does not 
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appear to have been included in the publication. As this is 


neither a pair statue nor carved with the 


inscription cited for the statue in the burial chamber, it is unlikely that this piece comes from the burial 
itself but was perhaps found nearby. 


PMAN 3521 


Grave uncertain but probably from the 
tomb of Parahotep. There are no 
markings on photograph. 


Although there are no markings, this is 
probably another of the relief fragments 
found near the burial of Parahotep. This 
shows a kneeling figure, wearing the 
dress of a vizier. Only a few hieroglyphs 
are preserved. In front of the face, part of 
an ‘s’ sign remains, while behind the 
head, there appears to be the lower part 
of a ship determinative and then a ‘city’ 
sign. The fragment would seem 
consistent with a Ramesside date and 
Bourriau (pers. comm.) has suggested 
that it could date to the latter part of the 
reign of Ramesses II, which would 
certainly support an identification of the 
figure as Parahotep. Comparison of this 
piece to a close-up of the figure of 
Parahotep on the left of the lintel (Figs. 
75 and 76) shows a number of 
similarities although the lintel figure 
appears less well carved, despite possible 
variations in the lighting and wear to the 
piece. The torso and feet of the figure on 


the lintel are also more elongated, and the crown of the head extends upward. 


FIGURES 75 and 76: Enlarged images of the lintel from Grave 201, 
and of the relief fragment found at the site (right, see PMAN 3521). 
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the tomb of Parahotep (lefi, see PMAN 3499) 
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It was noted, however, that at least one fragment found near this burial belongs to another vizier 
named Thutmose (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 19, pl. LVI, 2). Petrie and Brunton attributed this official 
to the reign of Amenhotep II and the existence of a vizier during that time has been accepted, although 
there is also evidence for at least one other vizier with this name during the Ramesside period (Bryan 
1991: 242-244; Raedler 2004: 292, n. 111). 


PMAN 3487 


Grave 201? Fragment of a limestone statue of a vizier (left) and a rectangular offering table (right). 
No markings on photograph. 


There are no modern markings on PMAN 3487 but the piece on the left is part of the torso of a 
limestone figure of a vizier wearing the typical long dress and with a single line of inscription carved 
vertically down the front. It was described amongst the pieces found near the tomb of Parahotep and a 
drawing of this fragment was published (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 29, pl. LVI, 3). It was noted that 
there appear to be two scarf ends hanging along the figure’s left side and with what was described as 
the arm of his wife again to the figure’s left, indicating that this was a pair statue. In fact, the scarf is 
barely visible in the photograph and it is difficult to discern the arm of the wife, both in the photograph 
and in the drawing. 

On the right is a rectangular offering stand with the carved legs of a lion at each of the corners. A 
side view of this block was published, showing the profile of the legs (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 29, pl. 
LXXI, 1). In the photograph here, showing the front and top, the carved feet are visible in the corners 
as well as part of an unfinished, roughly incised inscription along the lower right edge. It was noted 
that this piece was sent to Cairo, but another such altar, described as ‘imperfect’ was reburied (Petrie 
and Brunton 1924: 29). PMAN 3496 would seem to show both of these altars. Also visible in the 
photo is a local Egyptian man, although unfortunately it is impossible to gauge the sizes of these 
pieces and no dimensions were ever published. 
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PMAN 3496 


Grave 201? Rectangular offering table with relief decoration of animal legs. No markings on 
photograph. A second similar table is visible in the distance to the left. 


As well as the lintel found in Tomb 216, other objects referring to Parahotep were also found in 
other graves at the site. Two fragments of a stela of wab-priest, Nebuhotep (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 
30, pl. LXXVI, 4), mentioning the vizier and showing him worshipping Osiris, were found in two 
different tombs (Graves 56 and 60) in Cemetery B. Although a drawing of this stela was published, a 
photograph is shown in PMAN 3508. According to the tomb cards, both Graves 56 and 60 were 
disturbed burials which included 18th Dynasty pottery and coffins dated to the 22nd Dynasty. Grave 
56 also contained a Ptolemaic coffin. More specific details regarding the find spots of the stela 
fragments were not given, but the evidence clearly indicates multiple periods of use in these burials. 


PMAN 3517 Wooden tyat (Isis knot) emblem from Grave 240, and wooden figure from an unknown 
burial. ‘240’ written on the reverse, now visible on the left side. ‘6.5 h’ written above the figure. 
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FIGURE 77: Entry for Grave 240 in Hynes’ 
notebook (Petrie archive, Notebook 34a). 


In addition, in Grave 240, an ebony tyat emblem was found which read ‘The Osiris, the ruler of the 
city, vizier, Pa-ra-hotep, true of voice’ (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 31). This burial had been disturbed 
and, according to the tomb card, no other objects were found. The tomb is not listed in the published 
register or distribution list. However, a detailed drawing of the inscribed piece was included in Hynes’ 
notebook (Fig. 77, Notebook 34a, page 16). Only Grave 240 is written as a provenance on the 
photograph leaving the find spot of the carved wooden figure unknown. Stylistically, the standing 
male figure has some similarities to late Old Kingdom examples, with the front of the protruding kilt 
held in his hand (cf. Harvey 2001: 97, 484-485, Type B57; 74-78, 292-293, Type A90). However, the 
crudeness of the carving, particularly the legs and feet suggests a First Intermediate Period date (also 
corroborated by Bourriau, pers. comm.). 

In the published distribution list for Grave 201, Chicago was listed as the only recipient of objects 
from this burial. From the unpublished distribution lists it is known that they were sent the lintel and 
shabtis from this burial. The unpublished distribution list has an entry of ‘Granite sarco’, presumably 
granite sarcophagus, for Philadelphia, as well as ‘Red granite altar’. However, the sarcophagus is in 
Cairo (Raedler 2004: 367, no. Q 5.38; Cairo JE 47001). The Nebuhotep stela was listed as sent to 
Melbourne and is now in the National Gallery of Victoria (Raedler 2004: 366, no. Q 5.35). From the 
articles published by Meulenaere (1966: 230) and Chappaz (1986: 32), which give registration 
numbers for objects known to have come from the burial chamber, it has been suggested that Chicago 
received the stela fragment (Petrie and Brunton 1924: LXXVI, 3), while the offering table was sent to 
Philadelphia. Meulenaere also indicated that a fragment of a lintel went to Link6ping but this is not 
included in the distribution list. Similarly, five fragments of the sarcophagus of Rahotep and a total of 
six fragments from the sarcophagus of Huner were said to be located in the Musée d’art et d’histoire in 
Geneva as well as three fragments from the granite shrine and six fragments also believed to have 
come from a sarcophagus (Chappaz 1986: 32), although again, there is no indication of this in the 
unpublished distribution list. 
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PMAN 3508 


Stela of Nebuhotep. Found in two different burials (Graves 56 and 60). ‘56’ written on the reverse, 
now visible on the left side. Other markings scratched out, now visible in the lower left corner. ‘1’ 
possibly visible in the upper left corner. 
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PMAN 3518 


Sieve from Grave 139. ‘139’ written twice on the reverse, now visible on the left side. 


There were no details on disturbed Grave 139 in the publication, but from the tomb card it is known 
that this burial contained fragments of blue faience shabtis, blue faience amulets, at least one wooden 
shabti, a wooden Horus figure, a basket, a coil of rope and cartonnage figures. The sieve is not 
mentioned and this might suggest that there was some confusion between the sieve and the basket. 
However, both a sieve and the lid of a basket were sent to Manchester as part of the grave goods from 
this burial (MM 6954 and MM 6956 respectively). There are three possible explanations for this: 1) 
the sieve was not recorded on the tomb card; 2) the sieve has mistakenly been attributed to Grave 139; 


Tomb card for Grave 139 
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or 3) the sieve was interpreted as the base of the 
basket. Without further information it is impossible 
to resolve this with any certainty. 

Other discrepancies in the distribution to 
Manchester can be noted. The rope was sent (MM 
6955), but also received as part of the group was a 
tyat emblem (MM 6957), which is not specifically 
mentioned on the tomb card. It seems unlikely that 
there would have been confusion between the tie 
and the cartonnage figure, but the latter was not 
amongst the objects sent to Manchester. The blue 
faience amulet of the goddess Bastet (MM 6959) 
and an assortment of beads, pendants, wedjat-eye 
amulets and the centre of an inlaid eye from a coffin 
(MM 6957) are now in Manchester and could, 
however, represent the amulets on the tomb card. 

In addition, in the unpublished distribution list it 
was noted that objects from this burial were also 
sent to the Ashmolean Museum, the Fitzwilliam 
Museum and University College. According to this, 
faience shabtis were sent to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, but the objects listed for the Ashmolean 
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Museum and University College are ‘glass figures’ which again are not specifically mentioned in the 
tomb card although they might have been mixed amongst the faience amulets. No date was given on 
the tomb card for the burial and, given the possible confusion, it is unlikely that one can be securely 
assigned. Many of the objects would be consistent with a New Kingdom date, but the possibility that 
later material is included must be considered. 


PMAN 3519 


Grave unknown. Sickle with three sickle blades. There are scratch marks on the reverse, now visible 
on the left side, but no grave number is preserved. This is one of two exposures (see PMAN 3520). 


PMAN 3519 and PMAN 3520 two exposures of the same sickle. Unfortunately, there are no legible 
marks on either of the photographs. On one side of PMAN 3519, there are modern marks as though 
someone had tried to write something and then crossed it out, and there are no modern marks at all on 
PMAN 3520. While the grouping of these two negatives with others from Sedment would suggest that 
these objects came from that site, there are grounds for believing that the sickle was found instead 
during the initial work carried out at Gurob that season before moving on to Sedment. In the 
handwritten field inventory of objects stored at Sedment, now in the Petrie archive, there is a reference 
to a wooden sickle from Gurob, the only one mentioned from either site, but unfortunately the tomb 
was not specified. The sickle was listed amongst the objects stored in Petrie’s tent during the Sedment 
season and the fact that the photograph seems likely to have been taken in Petrie’s makeshift studio at 
the camp would argue that this is the sickle is from Gurob. Although sketches of objects were often 
included in the field notebooks that season, and there are a number of other tools thus drawn such as 
knives and hoes, the sickle and blades were not illustrated. 

It is uncertain, but perhaps likely, that the three sickle blades were found in the same context as the 
wooden sickle. Had the piece been preserved whole, the three blades would have been set into the 
curved section with an adhesive. The sickle was formed in two pieces. Stylistically, the closest parallel 
would seem to come from Kahun and was dated to Dynasty 18 by a piece of pottery found with it 
(Petrie 1891: 12, pl. VH, no. 27). However, from tomb reliefs, it is clear that examples in this shape 
were known by the Old Kingdom so the date of the tool cannot be determined (Murray 2000: 520-521, 
523, Fig. 21.9; Doll 1982: 47). 
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PMAN 3526 
Grave 138. Columns from the tomb of Seti. 


Although this photograph has no modern marks, it shows the octagonal columns from the Cemetery 
A tomb of Seti (Grave 138), a high-ranking official of the reign of Ramesses I who held, amongst his 
positions, the titles of royal scribe, royal messenger in all lands, and general (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 
27). The columns were inscribed on four sides but only the inscriptions were published (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: pl. LXIX). Placed in the tomb chamber ‘to support the soft rock roof’, the columns 
were removed, as shown here, and subsequently divided between Cairo, Brussels, Copenhagen, 
Chicago and Philadelphia (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 27). 

From the tomb card, it is known that this was a shaft burial with three subterranean chambers and 
that the shaft was covered by three layers of limestone blocks. Although the original excavator is not 
specified, there are notes on the tomb card that indicate that it was ‘finished by Hynes’ but it does not 
appear in his notebooks. Apart from faience and wooden shabtis and fragments of faience canopic jars 
(Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXVID, no mention was made in the publication of any of the objects 
from this grave, although once again the tomb card lists a number. These included 15 blue faience 
shabtis, one coarse pottery shabti, 25 wooden shabtis and a further three shabtis in wood, as well as 
fragments of a blue faience canopic jar, part of an 18th Dynasty pottery jar, a wooden Horus head, a 
cartonnage figure, a wooden mallet, and an amulet identified as possibly a scarab. 

According to the unpublished distribution list, three objects only from this burial were brought back 
to England and sent to Brighton Museum: a cartonnage figure, a knob, and a shabti. There is no 
mention of a knob on the tomb card, however. The registration book in the museum also records a 
piece of linen from this burial, again not mentioned, in addition to the three other objects. The object 
described as a cartonnage fragment (BTNRP: 281243) is in fact part of an openwork mummy board of 
painted plaster over wood and shows a figure of Osiris, although the feet are missing. Openwork 
mummy boards are a feature of burials dating to the time of Ramesses IH (Taylor 1989: 37-38). In the 
few preserved known examples from Sedment (e.g. Graves 131 and 601), the figure of Osiris seems to 
be found in one of the uppermost scenes, with a figure of the deceased facing him (Grajetzki 2005: 40- 
42; Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LX XVIII, 54). The wooden knob (BTNRP: 281240) has traces of red 
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and blue paint preserved and the strips of linen mummy bandage (BTNRP: 281243) have loose clumps 
of dark brown matter, composed partly of seeds, mixed among them. 
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However, the shabti attributed to this grave (BTNRP: 281957) (Fig. 78a and b) is in fact inscribed 
for Khnum-em-heb and a drawing, clearly of this shabti, is illustrated in the publication as from Grave 
134, the tomb of Ramose also dated to the early 19th Dynasty (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 27, pl. 
LXXVII, 9). In the published distribution list, it was noted that objects from Grave 134 were sent to 14 
different museums without specifying the museums. The unpublished distribution record for Brighton 
does not mention any objects from this burial, only Grave 138. It is, therefore, evident that there is 
some confusion here but the extent of it is difficult to judge and it is possible that a review of the 
distribution of the shabtis from both burials might help clarify this. 


FIGURE 78a and 78b: Grave 134? 
Shabti inscribed for Khnum-em-heb, 
now in Brighton Museum and Art 
Gallery (BTNRP: 281957). 


Photograph by the author, reproduced 
courtesy of Brighton Museum and 
Art Gallery. 


In addition, reliefs presumed to have come from Grave 138 were found re-used in Grave 273, 
including PMAN 3494, published only as a line drawing (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 27, pl. LXX) and 
is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, E.28.1924. A number of these fragments (Fig. 79) are now in the 
Petrie Museum (UC 14387 = Stewart 1976: 57, pl. 46.2; UC 14388 = Stewart 1976: 57, pl. 46.3; UC 
14389 = Stewart 1976: 57, pl. 46.4; UC 14491 = Stewart 1976: 58, pl. 46.5). UC 14387 joins the right 
end of the block in PMAN 3494. 
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PMAN 3494 


Relief fragment believed to have come from Grave 138, found re-used in Grave 273. Marked ‘Sety’ on 
the photograph. 


FIGURE 79: Relief fragments in the Petrie Museum believed to have come from Grave 138 and found re-used in 
Grave 273: UC 14387, UC 14389, UC 14491, UC 14388. 
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Grave 273 was a disturbed shaft tomb with chambers on either side. The tomb card indicates that a 
substantial number of objects were found in this burial including two 18th Dynasty pots, a pottery 
bowl, a ‘stone pigment mortar’, ten inscribed stones, a toilet box, five baskets, a leaf wreath, a ‘circle 
string’, three Red Lustrous Wheel-made Ware spindle bottles, one and a half pairs of sandals and a toe 
piece, a leather ball, a stick handle (described as similar to a hockey stick), an ebony stick handle, the 
end piece of a coffin, an alabaster pot, a stone dish and a ‘red marble kohl pot’. Only a selection of 
these was published. This included a photograph of the pottery canopic jar lid shown in PMAN 3486 
(Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LV, 23), and drawings of a few pottery and stone vessels (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: pl. LXIID). 


Merrillees (1968: 68) published a full list of the grave goods, including details of their deposition in 
the burial but the source of this information is not clear. He also referred to a possible Base Ring I 
bottle in this burial but this does not seem to be indicated in the excavation records. The burial was 
included in Oren’s summary of graves with characteristic Cypriot Late Bronze Age I pottery but no 
Base Ring vessel was mentioned (Oren 1969: 131). In the excavation publication, the proposed date of 
the original interment was the reign of Thutmose III (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 26) and a date early in 
the 18th Dynasty is supported, for example, by the presence of three Red Lustrous Wheel-made Ware 
jars and in particular, a Black Lustrous jug among the grave goods (see previous discussion of these 
vessels, p.91-2). The kohl pot could also date to the early 18th Dynasty (Aston 1994: 147-148). At the 
published scale, the date of the pottery bowl is difficult to establish but it seems similar to Second 
Intermediate Period examples found at Qau (Brunton 1930: pl. XII, type 2H). 

Most of the grave goods brought back to England were sent to Sunderland, although there is a 
notation of ‘Red canopic’ for the Fitzwilliam Museum. Although the published distribution list 
indicated that objects were also given to the Manchester Museum, none is recorded on the unpublished 
lists. 


PMAN 3486 


Canopic jar lids from Grave 273 and Grave 283. ‘273’ written on the reverse, now visible above the 
lid on the right. ‘283’ written on the reverse, now visible above the lid on the left. ‘1:2’ written as the 
scale on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. 


In addition to the canopic jar lid from Grave 273, PMAN 3486 also illustrates a canopic jar lid from 
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Grave 283. Like Grave 273, this was a disturbed shaft burial with no evidence of human remains or a 
coffin. Few grave goods were mentioned in the tomb register (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LX VII) 
although a number were listed on the tomb card. These included a Red Lustrous Wheel-made Ware 
bottle, a wooden box lid and pieces of ivory that could have come from it, two canopic jars and the 
beautiful pottery canopic lid shown here, which was in fact one of three. 

Both of the canopic lids shown in PMAN 3486 are striking examples of lids of the 18th Dynasty (cf. 
Dorman 2002: 65, 140-141, no. 22; 168-169, no. 86). Unfortunately, the quality of the photograph is 
not high making it difficult to make out details (for the example from Grave 273, see Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: pl. LV, 23). Both feature striated wigs and broad rounded faces. The ears protrude, 
particularly in the example from Grave 283. The eyes are almond-shaped and, on the lid from Grave 
283, display an extended cosmetic line. Faint traces of a necklace are visible on both. On the lid from 
Grave 273, this seems to show pendant tear-drop shaped beads, while that from Grave 283 has a 
geometric necklace of open squares. 


Most notably, Grave 283 also included a group of four figures ‘in impressed glass’. Only two of 
these were drawn, a figure of a bull in green glass and a pair of horns, but no description was provided 
of the others (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXIII, 283 J, H). In the publication, the grave goods were 
dated to the reign of Thutmose III and as it has been proposed that glass manufacture did not begin in 
Egypt until that time (Nicholson and Henderson 2000: 195-196), this would make the discovery of the 
impressed glass pieces of great interest. However, it is more likely that the glass is of later date, 
possibly Ptolemaic (Petrie, unpublished MS, Ancient Egyptian Glass, 14-17, cf. UC 22293). 

The presence of the Red Lustrous Wheel-made Ware spindle bottle, the canopic jar and possibly 
also the box would suggest that the earliest activity in the tomb would date to the first part of the 18th 
Dynasty. However, from at least one of the vessels shown, the large biconical jar, (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: pl. LXIII, 283 D), there is evidence of later intrusive material, probably from the Third 
Intermediate Period (cf. Aston 1996: 141, Fig. 49, no. 13). The two stone vessels and the pottery bowl 
may be later than the 18th Dynasty material but the drawings have little definition. Notably, the two 
globular stone jars appear to lack the more pronounced flared base found during the New Kingdom. 

According to the unpublished distribution list, two canopic jars and three lids, the spindle bottle, a 
basket, a sandal and the glass cow were sent to Edinburgh. 
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FIGURE 80: Beginning of the entry for Grave FIGURE 81: Remainder of the entry for Grave 273 
283 in Hynes’ notebook (Petrie archive in Hynes’ notebook (Petrie archive Notebook 34a). 
Notebook 34a). 
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FIGURE 82: Remainder of the entry for Grave 283 in Hynes’ notebook, followed by the description of 
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Grave 273 on the right-hand page (Petrie archive Notebook 34a). 
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PMAN 3481 


Grave 33. Black granite sarcophagus from the burial of Pa-hem-netjer. Two exposures of this 
photograph were taken (see also PMAN 3482). ‘Pa-hem-netjer’ written on the reverse of both, now 
visible at the top of the photographs. 


Grave 33, found in Cemetery C, was a large, disturbed mastaba tomb belonging to Pa-hem-netjer 
who was Master of the Cavalry and Chief of the Bowmen (hry-pdt) during the 19th Dynasty. 
According to the tomb card, a separate plan was made of the tomb, but this was not included in the 
publication and no plan is now known to exist. Although there was no mention of any human remains 
in the burial, a black granite sarcophagus was found and a photograph of the lid was published (Petrie 
and Brunton 1924: 27, pl. LV, 21). PMAN 3481-3482 show both the lid and part of the case, for which 
only line drawings of the inscriptions were published (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LVI). From the 
inscriptions, it was discovered that, although the text does refer to Pa-hem-netjer, in one place the 
name of an earlier owner, Paser, dated to the time of Amenhotep IJ, is preserved (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: 27; Fakhry 1943: 389-390). 
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PMAN 3491 
Grave 33. Top of stela from the burial of Pa-hem-netjer. 


PMAN 3492 
Grave 33. Central area of stela from the burial of Pa-hem-netjer. 
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PMAN 3493 
Grave 33. Bottom of stela from the burial of Pa-hem-netjer. 


Among the objects found in the burial was a stela, discussed in some detail in the publication 
(PMAN 3491-3493, published only as a line drawing) (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXVIID, which 
gives the names of other family members such as his wife, Ti, his mother, Buwia, and his son, the 
charioteer, Nefer. The presence of a shabti of Ti in the grave confirms that this was a family tomb, 
although the possible relationship of Pahery-pedjet, named on another shabti is unknown (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: 27-28, pl. LXXVII, 34 and 30). Certainly, the presence of an individual with a name 
matching the title of Pa-hem-netjer is intriguing. 


FIGURE 83: White faience 
shabti of Pa-hem-netjer (UC 
28415). 


FIGURE 84: Blue-green 
faience shabti of Pa- 
hem-netjer (UC 28416). 


In fact, a variety of shabtis were found in this tomb in both faience and pottery. A selection of these 
were drawn for publication (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXXVIII, 28-32, 34-37) and two of the 
faience shabtis, showing Pa-hem-netjer attired as in daily life and wearing the duplex wig, are now in 
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the Petrie Museum (UC 28415 and UC 28416, the latter resembling Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. 
LXXVIUI, 28 and 29; see also Stewart 1995: 19-20, Fig. 14). 


There is a note on the tomb card which reads ‘first part worked by Bach. Have not his list of 
antiques’. It is not clear by whom the excavations were completed. Some grave goods are listed on the 
card but it seems that the full list was not included as the card does not tally with the more extensive 
published assemblage. On the tomb card, there is no itemized list of pottery, but the field has the 
general comment of ‘18th Dyn.’ which could suggest that there was pottery of that date or that this 
was the proposed date of the entire burial. The objects discussed in the publication comprised crudely 
modelled pottery canopic jars with animal heads (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXXVIII, 40, 41), a 
bronze lance (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXXVUHI, 39), a calcite reed-shaped kohl tube (Aston 
1994: 149) (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XV, 27), a carved limestone lid of a jar (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: XV, 28) and wooden figures of the four sons of Horus (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XV, 25, 
26). The pottery canopic jars may be late Ramesside in date while Aston would place the wooden 
figures in the Third Intermediate Period (Aston: 1996: 40; for a parallel of the canopic lids see Aston 
1996: 47, 239, fig. 137a). 


Only two pottery vessels were mentioned, a 
bowl and a handled jar (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 
pl. LIX, 1, 2). The jar (Figure 85) is of some 
interest as it appears to be foreign, although at 
least one Egyptian example is also known (Aston 
1996: 40). From the illustration of the Grave 33 
jar, it would seem that, in size and decoration, it 
would have some affinity to examples found in 
Iron Age I deposits in Israel (Amiran 1969: 249- 
250, pl. 83), and therefore later than the probable 
date for the burial of Pa-hem-netjer. This 
resulting assortment of grave goods of different 
dates led Aston (1996: 40) to suggest that the 
grave was re-used twice after the time of Pa- 
hem-netjer. 


In looking at the actual remains of this jar in 
the Petrie Museum, however, the picture is not so 
clear. The long, thin, vertical neck shown in the 
illustration would seem to match the Iron Age 
example, but unfortunately, the neck is now 
missing. It is also evident that the lower 
preserved part of the body is not as cylindrical as 
it appears in the drawing. In fact, it starts to taper 
in more noticeably towards the base, making the 
shape much more similar to a typical Late 
Bronze Age amphora. The vessel is wheel-turned 
and the wall is quite thin, only about 0.4 cm. There are no clean breaks to examine the fabric but, to 
the eye, it is apparent that it is much finer and does not obviously match any of the standard amphorae 
fabrics imported into Egypt from the eastern Mediterranean coastline at that time. Hopefully, more 
detailed examination under magnification will help resolve this, particularly in light of Aston’s 
remarks regarding possible Egyptian parallels which typically have black not red decoration. 


FIGURE 85: Fragment of a dark red monochrome 
painted jar from the burial of Pa-hem-netjer (UC 
18981). 


This burial was not included in the distribution list, although it was noted that the stela was sent to 
Chicago and the sarcophagus to Philadelphia (Grajetzki 2005: 38; Registration number E.15315). 
However, on the unpublished distribution lists, there is a notation that ‘Shabtis blue glaze & beads, 
etc’ were sent to Charleston, two white shabtis to Cambridge, one white shabti to Manchester and an 
unspecified number of shabtis to Sherborne. There is also an entry indicating that ‘foreign pottery’ 
from this burial was sent to the Ashmolean Museum but as no other foreign pottery was listed on the 
tomb card this requires investigation. Notably, there are three sherds from Mycenaean stirrup jars now 
in Oxford attributed to this burial (1921.1372A,B; Whitehouse, pers. comm.). 
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PMAN 3466 
Grave uncertain. Offering table with carved figures. ‘Pa-hen-neter’ written on the reverse, now visible 
at the bottom. 

This photograph has ‘Pa-hen-neter’ written at the top, but there is no indication that there was an 
offering table in this burial (Grave 33). Although a line drawing of this table was published (Petrie and 
Brunton 1924: pl. LI, 2), the piece does not appear to have been mentioned in the text and thus its 
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provenance is not certain. There is also no matching drawing in any of the unpublished field 
notebooks. 


Given the quality of the piece, this is especially regrettable and much of the offering inscription is 
unfortunately damaged. The rectangular table features an outer inscribed border with a group of 
offerings in raised relief within a rectangular stylized A¢p sign in the middle. A thin channel leads into 
a small, square central receptacle, with two rectangular depressions on either side, one badly damaged. 
In the preserved example, a series of steps leads down to the bottom of the tank. The remains of three 
figures seem to be discernible, although again, one is badly damaged. Much of the detail of these 
figures is missing from the published drawing. The best preserved of these is a seated figure wearing 
sandals and a short kilt with a knotted band, fringed at the end, tied at the waist. To the left of this 
figure are two bare feet, the right foot striding forward, on a rectangular plinth. This position, and the 
smaller size of the feet, suggests a small standing figure, perhaps a child or a small statue of a deity. 
Further still to the left there appear to be the remains of another seated figure. 


PMAN 3524 
Grave 275. Two pectorals. ‘275 4.8 w’ written above the objects. 


Grave 275 was a ‘badly disturbed’ but impressive multi-chambered shaft tomb. Although no human 
remains were found, based on the tomb card and notebook record (Petrie Museum notebook, 34a, 41), 
a fairly substantial number of objects were still present in the tomb. The burial was not discussed at all 
in the publication and the only objects published were a headrest (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XII, 9; 
pl. XV, 19, photograph and drawing), a comb and two pottery jars (Fig. 86; Petrie and Brunton 1924: 
pl. LXIU, drawings only). 

It is unfortunate, given the size and number of chambers that no effort was made to record where the 
objects were found. It is also evident that there are some discrepancies between the list given on the 
tomb card and the notebook inventory. Notably, while the tomb card indicates two long pottery jars 
and a bilbil (Base Ring jar), the notebook (Fig. 86) has drawings of only two and notes ‘1 black 
foreign jar’ (most likely Fig. 86, C), ‘and 1 brown’ with ‘black’ written immediately below with an 
arrow pointing to another drawing (Fig. 86, B). While this could mean that two similar jars were 
found, one brown and one black, it is at least as likely that the entry refers to a single brown/black jar. 
Objects from the tomb were sent to Edinburgh, but according to the unpublished distribution list these 
only included two ‘bi/bils’, and only two pottery jars were discussed by Merrillees (1968: 68-69). The 
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larger of the two published jars was classified as a Base Ring I, type IVA flask while the smaller was 
typed as a Base Ring I type IAa(ii) juglet (Merrillees 1968: 148, 165-166). Base Ring jars were 
discussed above in conjunction with Gurob Graves 3, 26 and 27 (see p. 91). Certainly, these two jars 
as illustrated in the publication (Fig. 86) would suggest an early 18th Dynasty date and the comb could 
also date to that period as might the wooden kohl tube mentioned on the tomb card and in the 
notebook. 


A Perhaps because of the diversity of the finds, Merrillees (1968: 69) 
concluded that the evidence was ‘not sufficient to date the group’. In 
looking at the list of objects from the burial, it is quite likely that different 
periods are represented. While the Base Ring jars and the comb would 

B c suggest an early 18th Dynasty date, the two cartonnage figures, possibly 

from a mummy board, would indicate a later date into the reign of 
Ramesses II. Conversely, the headrest, with its distinct double pillar 
support (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. XIII, 9; pl. XV, 19) could well be 
much earlier in date and similar examples were found at the site in Old 
Kingdom burials dating as early as Dynasty 3 (Petrie and Mackay 1915: 
20, pl. XXI, type 6). 
Most of the other objects are less diagnostic with regard to their date or 
XN, 19 275 were not drawn and would need to be studied directly. These objects 
would include the baskets and basket lids, the scribe’s palette, the sandal, 
FIGURE 86: Published the flint tool, the boxes and beads, the box knob, netting peg (later 
grawines bf seme-ar ae described in the unpublished distribution list as a hairpin), obsidian eyes, 
objects from Grave 275 Pottery bowl and jackal head (possibly a figurine or inlay). There was 
(Petrie and Brunton 1924; also mention of ‘1 1/2 pitch covered boxes’, presumably referring to the 
pl. LXID. New Kingdom practice of coating funerary equipment with a thick black, 
resinous ritual varnish (Serpico and White 2001: 35-36). This usage 
parallels the decoration of ‘black’ coffins and dates from the time of Hatshepsut/Thutmose III and 
continues to the time of Ramesses II (see the discussion of the coffin in Grave 605 at Gurob, p. 82). 
Although this provides a rough date range for the boxes, it is unfortunately not possible to determine 
whether these might relate to the burial with the two imported jars, perhaps at the very end of the reign 
of Thutmose III, or perhaps should be associated with the later Ramesside material. The two shabtis 
are described as yellow painted and well carved wooden examples and in the publication two names 
are cited, ‘Minmes’ and ‘Amenhetep’ most likely associated with these shabtis, but this again would 
need further study. These yellow painted shabtis may parallel the decoration found on ‘yellow’ coffins 
of the Ramesside period (Taylor 2001: 169-170). 

That the tomb also contained objects of Ramesside date is also suggested by the two funerary 
pectorals shown in the photograph. Both feature a pylon-style shape with a cavetto cornice and an 
inner linear border of inlay fragments. The larger of the pectorals has two empty ovals, presumably for 
two heart scarabs, positioned on a solar barque. At either end of the boat is a goddess with arms raised. 
Although the identity of the goddesses is not clear, it is likely that Isis and Nephthys are intended. The 
field notebook suggests that the background for this pectoral was gold. Although this is not evident 
from the photograph, traces of linen cloth are visible on the surface. The two female figures have parts 
of their inlay preserved, as does the barque. Unfortunately, although the field notebook seems to make 
a reference to blue, black and red colours on the pectoral, it is not clear where these were specifically 
located. 


The smaller pectoral shows a kneeling male figure, presumably the deceased, with a short wig and 
wearing a long tunic. His arms are raised, worshipping a recumbent figure of the jackal-god, Anubis, 
in his form as Khenty-seh-netjer, ‘presiding over the god’s pavilion’. The flagellum of Osiris is 
depicted rising above his back. 

Merrillees (1968: 69) compiled an inventory of the finds, in which he noted three pectorals along 
with a fragment of a fourth. There does seem to be some ambiguity about this in the notebook and 
tomb card. The tomb card indicates three pectorals, while in the notebook, it seems that in addition to 
these, there is an enigmatic entry for ‘1 Framework pectoral (sticks and fibre)’. According to the 
unpublished distribution list, only two pectorals were sent to Edinburgh so the matter cannot be further 
clarified, and once again, it is unfortunate that the finds were not described in more detail and that 
their find spots were not better recorded. 
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FIGURE 87: Notebook pages for Grave 275 (Petrie Museum notebook, 34a) 
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PMAN 3485 
Canopic jar lids. ‘260’ written on the reverse, now visible above the jackal; ‘242’ written on the 
reverse, now visible above the falcon. This is one of two exposures taken of the lids, see also PMAN 
3484 with similar written marks. 

Both PMAN 3485 and also PMAN 3484 show faience canopic jar lids from two different burials. 
The falcon-headed lid, representing Qebehsenuef, guardian of the intestines, is from Grave 242, while 
the jackal-headed lid representing Duamutef, guardian of the stomach, was found in Grave 260. 


Tomb card for Grave 242 
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Grave 242 was not discussed in the text. The burial was excavated by Hynes who recorded that it 
was a disturbed shaft tomb cut to a depth of 24 feet. The only grave goods recorded were a fragment 
of a Base Ring jar (see previous discussion of the Graves 3, 26 and 27 at Gurob, especially p. 91), a 
pair of white sandals, one and a half green faience shabtis and the canopic jar lid. 

The tomb card dated the burial to the 18th Dynasty and certainly the Base Ring vessel would 
confirm the presence of remains dating to the early part of that dynasty. However, the canopic jar lid 
would seem to point to a later date in the Ramesside period (Bierbrier 1988: 150-151, no. 93; 
Merrillees 1968: 61). Without further information, a specific date for the ‘green glaze’ shabtis is 
impossible to establish, although they may relate to the assemblage associated with the canopic jar lid. 
Similarly, it is impossible to comment on the relationship of these objects with the pair of sandals and 
they were not drawn in Hynes’ limited notebook entry (Fig. 88). According to the unpublished 
distribution list, only the canopic jar lid was sent to Sherborne but no other objects were mentioned. 
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FIGURE 88: Notebook entry for Grave 242 (Petrie archive Notebook 34a). 


Grave 260 was a shaft grave with multiple subterranean chambers. Adjoining it to the east and 
apparently cut to a greater depth was Grave 252, but the exact relationship between these two tombs is 
not clear and Grave 252 was not discussed in the publication (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LX XXID. 


AND SEE LV,22 The tomb card lists the contents as ‘4 Blue canopic with 
114 a jackall (sic) head’, several flat cartonnage figures, ‘6 wood 
canopic’, ‘Wood emblems Dads (i.e. djeds) etc’, 24 blue glaze 

shabtis, several box knobs and 250 ‘pitch’ covered wood 

shabtis. The tomb card also gives the names of Kha-em-apt and 


BLUE his wife, Neb-tai but it is not clear from which object(s) this 


D information was derived. In the publication, it was noted that 
the ‘alabaster canopics, A, were for him’ (Petrie and Brunton 
1924: 26). The letter ‘A’ designation will refer to the few drawn 
objects in the publication, in this case the falcon-headed canopic 


jar lid (Fig. 89, A). This drawing was probably taken from the 

one in Hynes’ notebook (Fig. 91). 
POTTER 260 Although not certain, the entry ‘4 Blue canopic with jackall 
(sic) head’ probably means that four canopic jars were found 
FIGURE 89: Published drawings of — but only the jackal head lid remained. The jackal lid and one of 
some of the objects from Grave 260 the jars were photographed together and published (Petrie and 
(Petrie and Brunton 1924: pl. LXIII). —- Brunton 1924: pl. LV, 22) and the jars carried an inscription for 
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a woman named Hathor who was a Chantress of Amun (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 26). While jackal- 
headed lids are also known on similarly shaped shabti jars (D’Auria 1988: 156, no. 105) the 
implication is clearly that this was part of the set of four faience canopic jars and others of this style 
are known to date to the Ramesside period (Bierbrier 1988: 150-151, no. 93). 
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Trying to put together a list of the finds from this tomb is a challenge. Several of the entries in the 
notebook mention ‘pkt(s)’ which seem to indicate some type of packet but a description was never 
specified. In addition to the blue glaze canopics, the objects inventoried include ‘1 Pkt’ of 24 blue 
glaze shabtis, 2 wooden djed-columns, 1 wooden girdle tie, 2 wooden box knobs, one ‘4-hole’ kohl 
container, ‘3 Pkts’ of shabtis coated with black ‘pitch’ totalling about 300 in number, ‘1 Pkt’ flat 
figures, 1 black shabti box (designated ‘a’), 2 shabti box lids, 1 shabti (noted as ‘ditto (b)’, but unclear 
whether this refers to another box, lid or simply a shabti), 3 black jackal figures including one on a 
stand, 6 ‘pitch’-covered wooden canopic jars with heads, | solid wood canopic jar with a Horus head, 
1 shabti mummy case, | ‘pitch’ jackal figure (noted as ‘discarded’ perhaps to distinguish from the 
others), 1 solid wood vase, the two drawn pottery vessels, a fragment of a stone vessel, the drawn 
‘alabaster’ falcon-headed canopic lid, the drawn ‘blue’ heart amulet, a box apparently containing a few 
long beads ‘and odds’, a ‘box beadwork in pitch’, a basket and a ‘leaf fan’. 

The distribution of the objects also deserves further study. According to the published distribution 
list (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 34), objects from the tomb were sent to Philadelphia and Manchester. 
However, in the unpublished distribution list, there is no indication that objects were ultimately sent to 
Manchester. Instead, the archives suggest that the bulk of the objects that came back to Britain were 
given to York. These included the leaf spray, a ‘dummy canopic’ probably referring to the uninscribed 
solid vase, the alabaster falcon-headed canopic jar lid, the faience jackal lid as well as ‘fragments’ of 
three blue glaze canopics, the shabti case, described as ‘Osiris’, shabtis, glass beads and three black 
wood canopics. This latter entry appears to provide slightly more detail for at least some of the six 
wooden canopics indicated on the tomb card. In fact, it seems that many of the grave goods were 
covered with a black ritual coating described as ‘pitch’ and the significance of this was discussed 
above in conjunction with Grave 276A at Sedment (p. 174). The reference to ‘pitch’-coated jackal 
figures, including one on a stand is extremely interesting as such figures are not common, but have 
been found in a number of high-status burials including that of Tutankhamun (Serpico and White 
2001: 35-36). The presence of so many ‘pitch’-coated objects is unusual for the site. Although these 
point to a New Kingdom date, it is unfortunate that no effort was made to record the distribution of the 
objects within this large, multi-chambered tomb. 
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FIGURE 90: First pages of the notebook entry for Grave 260 (Petrie archive Notebook 95b). 
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FIGURE 91: Continuation of the notebook entry for Grave 260 (Petrie archive Notebook 95b). 
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With regard to the material sent to Philadelphia, the unpublished distribution list mentions only a 
‘blue glaze canopic’ which probably means that this was the best of the four, perhaps the one 
illustrated with the jackal head in the publication, while the others were apparently sent to York. There 
is a notation with the reference to the canopic jar sent to Philadelphia which reads ‘Group split’. Such 
a comment was not commonly made on these lists. 

By comparison, the entry in the published tomb register (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 26) clearly 
omitted most of the finds. For the pottery, only the plate illustrating the two pottery jars was noted. 
There was an indication that multiple shabtis were found, as well as four blue canopics and a reference 
to the plate where the complete canopic jar with the jackal head was illustrated. No other finds were 
mentioned which seems a remarkable oversight. Although only some of the objects are now in 
museum collections, further study of the assemblage would be useful. 


PMAN 3525 
Grave 12? Animal head. ‘12’ written on the reverse, now visible in the upper left corner. 


Although this photograph of a head of a bovine animal is marked with the number 12, there is little 
supporting evidence available to clarify its provenance. There is no published reference to Grave 12 
and with the exception of Grave 33, there are no tomb cards for any of the burials numbered below 50. 
It is possible that the head was found in the following season, when Sedment was revisited before 
starting work at Gurob, but again corroborative evidence is lacking. Therefore, the most that can be 
said regarding provenance is that the photograph was found amongst those for Sedment and is 
possibly but not definitely from Grave 12 there. An intriguing aside is the presence of what seems to 
be painted curved markings on the horns. A number of pan grave burials were found at Mayana that 
season and while elaborately decorated cow skulls have been found in such burials elsewhere, there 
was no reference to animal remains at the site and here the skin is clearly preserved. 


04404 


In the very last stage of preparation for this volume, it was learned that Bettina Bader had been 
forming a concordance of the field pottery corpus and the published corpus for the first volume of 
Sedment, similar to that undertaken by Margaret Serpico for Gurob. With Dr Bader’s kind permission, 
it has been possible to include her preliminary concordance here, and we are very grateful to her. J.P. 
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SEDMENT POTTERY CONCORDANCE 


Bettina Bader 


Provisional concordance between pottery types assigned in the field and used on the tomb cards and 
those used in the final Sedment I publication. 

This table represents the first stage of a concordance from field corpus to publication types for 
Sedment.’ The tomb cards first used a two-letter system of recording, which was subsequently updated 
with the numbering system used in the final publication. On some tomb cards, however, there was 
more than one stage of alteration and that the numbers were again later changed, sometimes by 
another writer (perhaps Petrie himself), resulting in some potential confusion. 


Field No. | Publication | Other possibilities | List of tombs showing interim changes and/or 


used no. used inconsistence in use of field number. 
Ba 16k 
Bb 17h? 16k 17h in Tomb 85. 
16k in Tomb 304. 
Bc 8n 
Bd 16e rarely 16g; 22k Most tombs updated 16g to 16e except Tombs 303, 
only in 1593 990, 1001 and 1004. 
Bd dee 16m 
Be 8n 16e, 16d rarely 16e in Tombs 99 and 1662. 


16d in Tombs 1612, 1652, 1823, 1838, 1843 
(mostly written as BE). 

Bf 38c Bf was published as 38c (tray with upturned 
edges), but in field notes recorded as 38b which 
has no published identification. 


Bh 20d 

Bm 30f 

Bn 30r (= 30v) | 30f, 30k 30r does not exist in the published corpus. 
Seidlmayer* used Bn=30r=30v, confirmed by 
Tombs 1586, 1652, 1673, 1823. 
30f was used for Bn’ in Tomb 1574. 
30k was used for Bn in Tomb 1522. 

Bo 30k 

Bq 30p 

Bs 24p 

Bt? 24p Used only in Tomb 1622. 

Bw? 30vV 

Db 36v 36b 36v used in Tombs 309 and 381. 
36b used in Tomb 1573. 

Dc 36r 

DD 36r Occurs only twice, in Tombs 380 and 1837. 

Df 36h 

Dg 35f 


* Note that there was another field corpus system, based on sketches in Hynes’ notebooks, also in operation, but 
later abandoned in favour of a two Letter system. 

* It is possible that Bc and Be are just different because of unclear handwriting and that they actually mean the 
same type, as it is almost always transcribed as 8n. Be is at a later stage often given as BE. 

*S. Seidlmayer, Grdberfelder aus dem Ubergang vom Alten zum Mittleren Reich, SAGA 1, Heidelberg 1990, 
249. 

> Probably unclear handwriting for Bm and 30f. 

° Perhaps unclear handwriting for Bs? 
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Field No. | Publication | Other possibilities | List of tombs showing interim changes and/or 
used no. used inconsistence in use of field number. 
Dk 41 Used in Tombs 78, 1648, and 1680. 
Dm 48 
Dn Jat Rare type. 
Dp 34 
Fb 54v 64t, 83h 64t used in Tomb 1684. 
83h used in Tomb 1528. 
Fb small | 54x 
Fd 84s 84v 84v used in Tomb 1520. 
84s used in Tombs 1565, 1570, 1624, 1673, 1700, 
1733 and 1738. 
Fe 67c 
FF 55e 
Fg 54k 
Fh 54e, 54w? 54v, 54c 54c used in Tomb 1529. 
Fj 54m 
Fk 54c 54e, 54w, 54m 54 e or w used in Tomb 389. 
54m used in Tomb 1535. 
54w used in Tombs 1564, 1575, 1576 and 1613. 
Fk small | 78k Used in Tomb 1529. 
Fk with 54m 
rim 
Fl 55s 
Fm 79d 791 or 54m 791 used in Tomb 81. 
54m used in Tomb 1563. 
Fn/u 92h 
Fp 55h 
Fp 55h 
pointed 
base 
Fp with 78V 
rim 
Fq 660 
Fr 62k 78g 78g is rarely used. 
Fs 94p 
Ft 55e 
Hb 53k 
Hc? 64f 
HD 521? 
He 51k or 53k | 51m ‘He’ only in Tombs 1506, 1547. 
51m used only in Tomb 1531. 
Hf 52j 
Hg 65h 65c? 65c used only once, in Tomb 1521. 
HH 521? 
Hk 63g 55e? 55e used only once, in tomb 1729. 
Hm 54g 
Hn 62f? 51h 51h used in Tombs 1665 and 1730. 
Hp 63m 63n? Handwriting not clear. 
Hr 62f 
Hs 65c 
Ht 66g 
Kb T1v = T7b 77b does not exist in the published corpus but was 
used in the field along with 77v. 77v was used in 
Tombs 1539 and 1652. 
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Field No. | Publication | Other possibilities | List of tombs showing interim changes and/or 

used no. used inconsistence in use of field number. 

Kg 78V 

Km 79d 

Kp 55¢ 

Kq 66p 

Mb 64b 64m used in Tomb 1555. 

Me 64m 

Mf 64k 

Mf small | 64p 

Mg 64g 51m 51m always corrected to 64g. 

Mj 641 64b 64b used once, in Tomb 397. 

Mm 62c 

Mn 62¢ 62e Mn=62e=62c; confirmed by Tombs 1517, 1520 
where Mn = 62c, probably due to confusion in 
handwriting. 

Mo’ 64m Used only once, in Tomb 1561. 

Mp 64) 

Ms 64k 

Ms small | 64k 

Mt 

Ob 90) 

Oc 90m 90f often replaced | 90t used in Tombs 301, 390, and 397. 

by 90m, 90t 
Od 90j Rare type. 
Og 90g = 90p 90k, 90m, but very | 90g does not exist in published corpus, in tomb 
rarely cards, mostly later changed to 90p. 90k used in 

Tomb 398. 
90m used in Tomb 1552. 

Oh 90t 90r 90r used in Tomb 1840. 

Ok 90n 

Ol 90t 90w 90t used in Tombs 71, 381, 388, 1528, and 1548. 
90t=90w used in Tomb 392. 

Os 87h Used only in Tomb 85 

Q(711) 86h 

Qb 86k rarely 86d 

Qe 88h 

Qg 88m 

Qh 89h 

Qj 89d 

Qk 89e 

Qm 88p 89h Qm initially changed to 890 and then to 88p except 
in Tomb 93 where Qm was changed from 890 to 
89h. 

Qm small | 88p 

Qp 86f 

Qs 89t 89r Corrected from 89t to 89r in Tombs 1521, 1531, 
1535 and 1560. 

Qv 86t rarely 89s Changed first to 89s in Tombs 301, 392, and 399, 
then always later changed to 86t. 

Qv/r 86r In Tomb 1523, Qv = 86r. 

Qw 67m? 87p? 67m used in Tombs 1612 and 1659. 


87p used in Tomb 1683. 


’ Handwriting unclear, possibly it should be read ‘Me’. 
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Tarkhan is the name given by Flinders Petrie to a cemetery about 60 km south of Cairo, near the 
modern villages Turk Kufri (29°30' N 31°13'E) and Kafr Ammar, close to another village called Kafr 
Tarkhan (for the geography, see Yoyotte 1961, for location, see Figure 1). Petrie excavated the 
cemetery in 1911 to 1912. He found more than 2000 burials belonging to almost all periods of 
Egyptian history, though with only a few burials of the Middle and New Kingdom. The cemetery was 
published in three volumes (Petrie et al. 1913; Petrie 1914; Petrie and Mackay 1915). In these 
volumes, the pre- and early Dynastic burial grounds are called Tarkhan. All later cemeteries are 
labelled Kafr Ammar. It should be noted that in terms of location there is no difference between these 
cemeteries. The burials of all periods lie more or less side by side. Geographically, the cemetery 
consists of two parts, but not by the chronological division imposed by Petrie. There are hills in the 
west where there are many burials and in the middle is a valley cutting from East to West with many 
smaller graves. In general terms, the richer burials of the early Dynastic period were located on the 
hills, while the Valley cemetery was more heavily used for the wider population (Ellis 1992). 

The cemetery of Tarkhan is remarkable for several reasons. Firstly, the burials cover a wide social 
range, from burials belonging to very poor people to tombs of the highest social level of Egyptian 
society, with perhaps only kings and members of the royal family missing. Secondly, the preservation 
conditions for organic material are exceptionally good at Tarkhan, and, as a result, many wooden 
objects and even quantities of linen survived. This is popularly thought to be the case throughout 
Egypt, but in fact such quality of preservation is rare outside Thebes and a few other places. 
Furthermore, a high proportion of the burials belong to the time shortly before and after the formation 
of the Egyptian state. Here, it is possible to follow the development of tomb architecture and burial 
equipment from the late Predynastic Period to the middle of the First Dynasty when the biggest tombs 
were constructed, including three or perhaps four palace facade mastabas. For its time, the excavation 
report in three volumes reached a high standard in archaeological publication. Most graves were listed 
in a register. In the second volume (Petrie 1914), even the number of vessels found in a burial were 
registered. Such precision was not common at that time. Even twenty years later, only the pottery 
types found were recorded, not their number, because excavators of the early twentieth century were 
mostly interested in typologies, not in reconstructing tomb groups and the context of burials. Finally, 
the tomb cards and the photographs of the excavation are preserved in the Petrie Museum in 
University College London, providing individual plans for almost all the graves excavated, and a 
means of checking the publication, certainly the most important point in proper research and scientific 
publication. Together, all these sources provide a detailed picture of the cemetery and its finds. 
However, it must be noted that the information in the publication, on the tomb cards and in the 
photographs can be conflicting. Mistakes seem to have been made, hardly a surprise as about 2000 
burials were excavated in two seasons. The photographs are perhaps the most reliable source. 


There were several general tomb types from the time of state formation at Tarkhan. Simple surface 
burials form the highest number of graves found. The size of the opening in the ground varies with 
many simple shallow ovals. Some of the dead were placed in small underground chambers. In a few 
examples, these underground chambers were plastered with mud, on occasion even lined with bricks. 
Not much survived from the superstructure of the graves. However, the fact that few burials intruded 
into older ones suggests that most tombs originally bore some kind of superstructure. In the Valley 
cemetery, in the very middle of the burial grounds, the burials were packed close to each other without 
disturbing the adjacent graves. Furthermore, a path was clearly visible, another strong indication that 
the tombs were marked on the surface (Petrie 1914: pl. XLVI). 


In the Valley cemetery where many more simple burials were found, some small mastabas survived. 
These were plain cuboid structures built above ground over the shaft in which lay the skeleton and 
burial goods. On one side there was always a small annexe, evidently for performing the cult of the 
deceased (Petrie 1914: pl. XIV). Here were found many pottery vessels, clearly left after funerary 
rituals took place. There is no specific orientation for these cult chapels; some are on the east, some on 
the west side of the mastaba, though they are never on the north or south. The chapel annexes were 
always located on a long side of the rectangular mastaba building. These tombs are among the earliest 
in Egypt for which the cult places were so well preserved. 

Petrie only published the burials that contained a certain number of vessels. Therefore the most 
heavily plundered and the poorest burials are missing from the publication. The graves of the Early 
Dynastic Period basically contained four types of objects. Most importantly there was pottery and less 
often stone vessels obviously intended to secure the eternal food supply. Three types of vessels appear 
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in almost all burials. These are the cylinder jars (number 46 to 49 in Petrie’s pottery corpus, e.g. Fig. 
92), high shouldered vessels (all vessel types given the number 60) and in earlier burials a smaller type 
with a pointed base (type 66j, 661) also appears. All other vessel types were found rather sporadically. 
In larger tombs (for example, Grave 158) many vessels were found, in smaller ones only a few, and 
most vessels were found empty. Certain types of vessel serve to indicate their contents: a jar normally 
containing grain would symbolise that grain was placed in the burial, even if the specific vessel was 
empty. Note that Petrie’s corpus of pottery and stone vessel types originally established at Naqada was 
used for the initial work at Tarkhan but proved inadequate to cover the time-range being found so a 
new extended corpus was developed (Petrie et al. 1913: 1-4). Over 500 of the tomb cards show types 
from the first corpus and were later annotated with equivalent types from the new corpus. 


FIGURE 92: Vessel types (Petrie 1914: pl. XLIX) FIGURE 93: Vessel types (Petrie 1914: pl. LD 


Other objects commonly found in the burials were items of personal adornment and siltstone 
palettes which were more often found in the graves of women. Weapons were not common, but appear 
in the burials of men only. These objects reflect the social identity of the grave owners and were 
obviously previously used in daily life. In some tombs coffins were found, one of the few items 
especially made for the burial. If not buried in wooden coffins, the deceased was often placed on a bed 
or in a basket (see PMAN 3782). 


The unpublished photographs in the archive contain many images of burials with only a few 
objects. Most of them were simple holes in the ground and were obviously the graves of the poorer 
people buried at Tarkhan. The records provide therefore a welcome addition to our scant knowledge of 
the burial customs at the lower end of Egyptian society. 


Tarkhan was still an important cemetery in the Old Kingdom and First Intermediate Period. These 
graves provide good evidence for the burial customs of a provincial cemetery of that period. In 
general, there are not many well published and excavated provincial cemeteries of this period. 
Therefore, the evidence of Tarkhan/Kafr Ammar is of particular importance. 


The range of objects placed in the grave, and the tomb architecture, changed during the Old 
Kingdom. Most tombs were shafts with a chamber at the bottom. In the chamber was placed a wooden 
coffin, sometimes decorated with wedjat-eyes, sometimes even with inscriptions. The deceased was 
wrapped in linen with the head placed on a headrest. There were only a few burial goods and pottery 
appears rarely. The number of recorded graves is much smaller than for the Early Dynastic Period and 
it is possible that the population decreased or was buried elsewhere. Another option is that many 
people were simply buried without objects and were therefore of no interest to Petrie, so they just 
disappear from the archaeological record. The graves that were recorded were most often equipped 
with a wooden coffin which was placed in a shaft tomb. They give the impression of belonging to a 
higher social level, perhaps the local provincial ruling class and their family members. 


The decrease of interest in burial goods in the classical Old Kingdom is hard to explain, but is 
visible in all parts of the country and even in the tombs of the highest officials at the royal court. One 
explanation is perhaps a greater focus on the cult of the dead above ground, visible in the decorated 
tomb chapels at Saqqara and Giza. 

There are not many burials at Tarkhan/Kafr Ammar dating to the Middle and New Kingdom, but 
many belong to the Third Intermediate Period, Late Period and even to the Ptolemaic and Roman 
Periods. Petrie was not very much concerned about these phases of Egyptian history and so only very 
well preserved graves and tomb groups are described in the publication (for example, see Grave 237). 
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TARKHAN PRE- AND EARLY DYNASTIC GRAVES 


PMAN 3642 
Grave 412. Negative marked 412 on reverse, visible top right. 154 x 318 x 152 (depth) cm (Petrie et 
al. 1913: pl. LXI, tomb register; compare Wilkinson 1996: 72; Grajetzki 2006). 

Grave 412 is one of the largest tombs at Tarkhan dating to the time shortly before state formation. It 
is perhaps the earliest tomb made for a local ruler or administrator, whatever the status and function of 
the person buried here was. Not much survived of the tomb. There was only one chamber, carved into 
the ground and simply mud plastered. The plastering seems to be clearly visible in the photograph. 

The tomb contained a number of vessels, one cylinder jar inscribed perhaps with a tax record and a 
name (Petrie et al. 1913: pl. XXXI, 71, UC 16086; Grajetzki 2006, figure on p. 62). Most of the 
vessels found in the tomb were cylinder jars, perhaps these are visible on the right in the photograph. 
The grave is dated by the pottery to the material cultural phase Nagada III Cl, corresponding to the 
early First Dynasty or shortly before (Hendrickx 1996: 60). 
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PMAN 3780 PMAN 3781 
Grave 3. These two photographs are views of Grave 3 at different stages in the excavation. 


Grave 3 contained a well preserved wooden coffin with the burial of a female in a contracted 
position. The tomb card records ‘sticks on top. Coffin lid two boards tied around’. Outside the coffin, 
there were four vessels of type 60b, which is a simple jar with a high shoulder (see Figure 93). The 
tomb card states that the jars were ‘coarse no lip’. The coffin was 32 x 25 inches (ca. 81 x 63.5 cm). 
The tomb was not published in the Tarkhan volumes. 
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PMAN 3783 


Grave 104, ‘104’ written on the negative, visible top right. 

According to the tomb card Grave 104 had been disturbed but contained one cylinder jar (46f), and 
a ‘tortoise’-shaped palette. The palette had been used as the lid of the jar. The tomb does not appear in 
the tomb register in the publication. Petrie (1913: 3) dates the vessel type 46f just shortly before 
Narmer, before the beginning of the First Dynasty. The grave was a rectangular hole dug into the 
ground. The photograph shows a wooden coffin, which is not mentioned on the tomb card. The straw 
visible in the picture might indicate that the tomb was once covered with it. 


Tomb card for Grave 104 
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Grave 110. ‘110’ written on the negative, (Petrie et al. 1913: pl. LXII). 

Petrie published only two types of pottery vessel from this burial: a bowl and a pointed jar (3f, 60p), 
as well as a copper bowl. The information visible on PMAN 3784 and on the tomb card is much more 
detailed and differs so much from the publication that one wonders whether there is some confusion. 


The grave was 50 x 70 inches long and 50 inches deep, with the remains of a wooden coffin, 46 x 


57 inches. The burial had been disturbed. 


The tomb card recorded the contracted burial of a man with the head to the north. ‘Head lying by 
toes which are all arranged in a line: jaw 6 inches north of head. Head should be S. Very old man, no 


negroid characteristics’. 


On the tomb card the following vessel types are recorded: 59h, 75n, 750, 18m, 48s, 50p, and 94n. Pot 


marks recorded on two vessels and one, ‘R87B’ seemed to be ‘full of ash’. 
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PMAN 3785 
Marked ‘129’ on negative, visible top right. Wooden tray or lid. 


PMAN 3786 
Grave 158, marked ‘158 Tarkhan’ visible top right of photo. 
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PMAN 3787 


Grave 158, marked ‘158 Tarkhan’, visible bottom left of photo. Photograph taken from other side of 


grave to PMAN 37856. 


Grave 158 is one of the more notable tombs at Tarkhan as the underground part was divided into 
several chambers (Petrie et al. 1913: 11-12 pl. LXI, tomb register). It was excavated by Engelbach. 
The burial chamber was in the centre with six side chambers around it. No mastaba survived but there 
was a space around the tomb indicating that there had once been a superstructure of some kind. 


~ Figure 94 shows the too 

a? we small plan given in Petrie et 

al. 1913: pl. I The tomb 

| card recorded the overall 

cy es dimension of the chambers as 

a 104"(N) x = 180"(E) x 

| i rh. \ 100"(deep), but from the 

Plan-as it figures given on the sketch 
FIGURE: 94: Plan as a “MEMTNS Biven. “On ie ea 

appeared in Petrie et al. On the tomb card (redrawn in 

1913: pl. IL. Fig. 95) it appears to be 165” 

long, which does not match 

the numbers on the card. It is not possible to calculate the 

width, as the thickness of some walls was not given. 

The tomb consisted of a large, round-cornered, 
rectangular hole in the ground divided by mudbrick walls 
into seven smaller chambers. The bricks were 10” long. 
The central chamber was plastered to a height of about ten 
brick courses. It was found empty with only a palette in it. 
On PMAN 3787 irregular shaped wooden beams are 
visible: ‘The chambers D and E were covered with planks 
laid across the grave about 20 inches and 14 inch thick. 
These planks had mortise-holes along their edges, and 
were probably ship-timbers’ (Vinson 1987: 39-81). 
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FIGURE 95: Redrawing by the author of the 
plan on the tomb card; numbers in inches. 
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In the tomb register, the burial is dated to Sequence Date (SD) 81, which corresponds to the First 
Dynasty. The tomb card was marked ‘Den’, who was the fourth or fifth ruler of the Dynasty. 


FIGURE 96: Detail from PMAN 
3584: flint knife from Grave 158 
(Petrie et al. 1913: pl. XI, 6). 


The burial chamber in the centre of the tomb was found empty 
with the exception of a simple rectangular cosmetic palette which 
was found attached to the wall. The side chambers contained 
pottery and only a few other objects, such as a flint knife (Figure 
96). For reasons of easier reference the chambers are labelled A to 
G. The following list, taken from the tomb cards contains the type 
of vessel, and in brackets the number found. Note that some 
numbers are hard to read on the tomb cards. In one chamber a 
wooden tray was found; compare the list of objects in Petrie et al. 
1913: 12. 


A list of objects according to the tomb card: 

Chamber A: empty except for the cosmetic palette 

Chamber B: 59b (5), 59p (22), 82c (3) 

Chamber C: 59p (‘three pots only in this compartment’) 

Chamber D: 761 (4), 59f (8), 59m (3), 59k (1), 81c 

Chamber E: several dishes and bowls (not further specified); 331 
and 33k, 81c (2) 

Chamber F, G: no information is available 

Further vessel types found: 12p, 11b 


First tomb card for Grave 158 
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Note: ‘SW compartment is full of pots piled one above the other, on top the flint knife right handed. P. 
circular type new dish. L46 fat jars. Under L46 NE corner bones of small horned beast’, which was 
identified as an antelope in the publication. 
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Second tomb card for Grave 158 
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Note the comment: ‘3 sealed clay jars with underneath six whole and four broken straw baskets of pot 


stands’. A number of vessels in this burial had potmarks. 


Third tomb card for Grave 158 
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PMAN 3609 

Grave 257. ‘XXIII’ marked on lower right; ‘257’ on reverse, visible lower left, followed by ‘MV 37’. 
This photograph shows a slightly wider view of Grave 257 than the one published (Petrie et al. 

1913: pl. XXIII). The burial belonged to a woman placed in a hole in the ground (Petrie et al. 1913: pl. 

LXIV) and contained five vessels and a coffin. The grave had a roof made of crossed wooden beams. 


PMAN 3691 
Grave 1890. The tomb was published (Petrie 1914: pl. XXXVI (tomb register), XIV, I (plan). 
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TARKHAN 


The tomb is of particular importance as the remains of a small mastaba survived above ground with 
a cult place on the East side. The photograph only shows the burial, which belonged to a woman 
placed in a contracted position with her head to the North. Several stone vessels, a cosmetic palette 
and beads were found. Next to the body were vessel types: 46d, 47h, 60d (two examples). The tomb 
card records three vessels of type 47h at the foot of the burial. Vessel types 8g and 66h were found 
next to the chapel above ground. Petrie dated the tomb to SD 77-8, shortly before state formation. 


Tomb card for Grave 1 890 
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PMAN 3693 
PMAN 3692 and 3693 give two views of Grave 1889. 


The plan of the grave is published in Petrie 1914: pl. XLI (tomb register), XIV, 5 (plan). This is 
another tomb with a small mudbrick mastaba above ground with a mudbrick chapel on the E side. 
Petrie dated the tomb to Sequence Date 78. The burial belonged to a woman. Five vessels were 
arranged at the head end of the burial and the tomb card records a small rectangular palette in front of 
her face. Two further vessels were as found on the surface of the chamber, but their exact find spot is 
not given. The tomb card records beads ‘’carn’ (carnelian?) on R wrist, bigger beads from neck?’. 
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PMAN 3793 

Grave 637 (Petrie 1914: pl. XXXII) was the disturbed contracted burial of a woman, head east, facing 
south. The tomb card records three cylinder jars (46d) and one pointed jar (60d) at her feet, agreeing 
with the photograph. The publication mentions only one of each vessel. The tomb card notes that the 
woman was ‘young epiphyses knees loose, pelvis in 3’. It also notes the presence of a ‘foetal skull 2” 
wide + other bones’ next to the woman’s skull. There was also a stone vessel (71k) behind the head. 
Petrie dated the burial to SD 77, shortly before state formation. 
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PMAN 3794 
Grave 655 was a simple hole in the ground (20 x 40 and 70 inches deep) and was found undisturbed. 
Two vessels were placed in the grave, a large jar at the head and a small one next to the feet. The 
vessels types are not recorded on the tomb card. Next to the head were a bone pin and a copper needle. 
Some beads were found. An unknown object marked as C may have been the beads mentioned on the 
tomb card. The sex of the deceased is unknown. The tomb is not published in the tomb register. 
Tomb card for Grave 655 
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PMAN 3795 


Grave 734 belonged to a man buried in a contracted position. 
Three vessels, one cylinder jar and two with a high shoulder (46p [A], 63e [B], 46m [46m]) were 
found near the head. The tomb card gives Sequence Date 79. 


PMAN 3796 
Grave 734, second view. 
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Tomb card for Grave 734 
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PMAN 3797 

Grave 735 (Petrie 1914: pl. XLID is dated by Petrie to Sequence Date 80. It is the contracted burial of 
an individual in a simple hole in the ground. Six vessels were found, four at the head end, two at the 
foot end. Types 65k, 65p and 17j are listed on the tomb card. There was one stone vessel (26n) placed 
by the head. 
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PMAN 3798 
Grave 735, second view. 


Tomb card for Grave 735 
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PMAN 3799 


Marked 765 but apparently mis-numbered. 

Grave 765 was dated by Petrie to his Sequence Date 78 (Petrie 1914: pl. XX XVII). In the publication 
and on the tomb card two pottery vessels are mentioned. The vessels in the publication (31 a bowl; 63e 
a jar with round shoulder) do not correspond with the two vessels visible on the photograph, a small 
jar and a cylinder jar. The tomb card confirms the data from the publication. The grave number is 
clearly written on the glass negative, but there must have been some confusion marking the image. 
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PMAN 3800 

Grave 1374 (Petrie 1914: pl. XLII) was a simple hole in the ground with the burial of a man in a 
contracted position. The head was oriented to the west. Nine vessels were placed around the head of 
the deceased, most of them were cylinder jars or vessels with a round shoulder and pointed base, types 
49d [A, B, F], 60e [C], 491 [D, G], 50f [E], 81 [H], 49g [J]. There are remains of a wooden coffin. 
Petrie placed the tomb in Sequence Date 79. A rectangular palette was found in front of the face. 
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PMAN 3801 


Grave 1375, a male burial in a contracted position. 
Petrie dated the burial to SD 78 (Petrie 1914: pl. XXXIX). According to the tomb card the grave 


contained six vessel types, all cylinder jars or jars with a round shoulder and pointed base (48s [C], 
49g [D], 60d-m [A]) placed at the feet. Eight vessels of types 66g-h were stacked behind the body. 
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PMAN 3802 
Grave 1502 was an undisturbed contracted burial (see also PMAN 3815 for a second exposure in 
sharper focus but truncated on the left not showing the whole skull). 

The deceased was placed in his grave with the head to the north in a contracted position. The tomb 
was not published by Petrie. The tomb card does not provide any information on the three vessels 
found. On this photograph two cylinder jars and one larger vessel are visible. 
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PMAN 3803 

Grave 1510 (Petrie 1914: pl. XXXV) is dated to Sequence Date 77, shortly before the First Dynasty. 
The published tomb register lists one cylinder jar (46h), one stone vessel, a small calcite bowl (210), 
beads and one rectangular cosmetic palette. The deceased was wrapped in a ‘papyrus mat’. Two 
cylinder vessels are visible, from the tomb card they are of two different types (46f, 46h). 
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PMAN 3804 


Grave 1511 (Petrie 1914: pl. XX XIX) is dated by Petrie to Sequence Date 78. The publication records 
six pottery vessels and a stone vessel in this male burial. Although the tomb was undisturbed, only one 
half of the stone vessel was found (just off centre at the bottom of the photograph). 


PMAN 3782 


Either ‘44’ or ‘99’ is marked on this photo, but neither number appears to match any known grave. 
Basket coffins are a relatively common type at Tarkhan and better preserved than at other places (see 
Petrie et al. 1913: pl. XXVI for a selection of basket coffins). Wendrich (2000: 257-58) noted two new 
techniques at Tarkhan, not yet attested earlier: these are bound coffins and woven bed matting coffins. 
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PMAN 3805 


Grave 1757 and Grave 1758, as indicated on the photograph. 

Grave 1757 (Petrie 1914: pl. XXXVI) belonged to a woman and contained two vessels. A 
rectangular cosmetic palette had been placed in front of the face and an ivory kohl-stick above the 
head. Petrie dated the burial to Sequence Date 77. Grave 1758 (Petrie 1914: pl. XLID) also belonged to 
a woman. The burial contained two pottery vessels, one calcite vessel and one cosmetic palette placed 
in front of the face (not visible in photograph, but almost identical to that in Grave 1757). The 
publication and tomb cards also record carnelian beads and an ivory pin. 


PMAN 3806 
Grave 1975 before excavating. The first of three photographs of this burial. 
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PMAN 3806, 3807, 3808: 

Grave 1975. This burial was found undisturbed but is not published in the tomb register. The tomb 
card records the burial of a man in a simple wooden coffin ‘made of old timbers’ with just one vessel 
(64a) listed. The three photographs show the stages of excavation: the unopened tomb covered with 
wooden planks (PMAN 3806); with the cover removed and perhaps some clearance (PMAN 3808) 
and with the skeleton exposed (PMAN 3807). 

PMAN 3808 suggests that a layer of matting covered the body and that under that was a layer of 
cloth which had rotted (visible as the black area top right in the coffin). The broken pot is clearly 
visible and appears to have rested on the matting. 

The tomb card records ‘rush matting over all. Beneath it broken pots and [down wind(?)] a roll of 
horsehair in cloth’, which is then deleted where it is repeated within the coffin. It difficult to establish 
how this relates to the cloth visible in the photograph. The tomb card also notes ‘2 rolls papyrus’ just 
above the skull. 

PMAN 3807, the third photograph in the sequence, shows the exposed skeleton with the objects 
removed and visible on the edge of the burial on the right. The broken pot is identifiable and there also 
appears to be a basket and lid, or two baskets next to it, not visible in PMAN 3808 but recorded on the 
tomb card. Presumably the cloth disintegrated on removal. 
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PMAN 3809 


Mastaba 2050 (Petrie 1914: 5-8, pl. XVIII). PMAN 3809 shows mats from Grave 2050 which was a 
mastaba with a palace facade. It is not clear to which stage of the excavation this photograph belongs. 


The mastaba measured 35.38 x 15.10m (= 540.85 m2), the largest mastaba at Tarkhan, inside an 
enclosure wall. The palace fagade had ten niches on the long sides and five on the short sides. At the 
south end of the east wall was an entrance, not preserved well enough to identify any features. There 
was only one large underground chamber. The burial had evidently been extensively robbed in 
antiquity; and later re-used as a dumping-ground, perhaps by tomb robbers, as piles of linen of 
different dates were found. Under the wall in front of the mastaba were found three subsidiary burials. 
Under the southern wall an unusual long grave was found. It contained three skeletons of donkeys 
(PMAN 3810), as if from some kind of ritual burial or foundation deposit. 


PMAN 3810 

Mastaba 2050 (Petrie 1914: 6). The mastaba of the tomb was divided into three parts by two shallow 
grooves. The donkey burial was dug into the south corridor in that building. Under each part of the 
mastaba a donkey skull was found facing East. Their bodies were buried in a trench beneath the skulls. 
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KAFR AMMAR: THE OLD KINGDOM 


PMAN 3788 


Grave 218 (Kafr Ammar). Based on the style of the coffin, this dismembered male burial dates to 
Dynasty 6 or the First Intermediate Period. It consisted of a shaft with recessed chamber (Petrie and 
Mackay 1915: 17, pl. XVI, XIX, 17). No pottery was found. The coffin was painted white inside and 
yellow on the outside with a pair of eyes painted black. In the coffin was found a headrest and linen, 
described as ‘pad under bones’. The tomb card further records ‘Headrest of wood stuccoed and painted 
yellow lying between head and bones; the colour of rest was exactly the same as that of coffin and 
looks as if it was supplied especially for the burial’. 
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Tomb card for Grave 221 
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PMAN 3788 — detail. 


Painted eyes visible on coffin in this 
detail from PMAN 3788. 


Coffins decorated only with a pair of 
eyes belong to the simplest decorated 
examples of the late Old Kingdom and 
First Intermediate Period. 


Four examples were found at Kafr 
Ammar. There were even five coffins 
with just one eye (Petrie and Mackay 
1915: 28). 


These simple decorated coffins are 
not often well published (for another 
example see Kanawati 1993: 27, pl. 9a). 


PMAN 3789 

Grave 221 (Kafr Ammar). 
The burial consisted of a 
female buried in a wooden 
coffin at the base of a shaft 
(Petrie and Mackay 1915: pl. 
XVI). The tomb card records 
‘top of shaft lined with mud 
41” from bottom of shaft’, 
which is not visible in the 
photograph. ‘Cloth pad 20ft 
x 3ft 6 of very rough linen, 
fringe on one side. Second 
pad of better quality....’. No 
pottery was found so an 
estimated dating to the end 
of the Old Kingdom or First 
Intermediate Period was 
given. 
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PMAN 3790 

Grave 241 (Kafr Ammar) before excavation. This was a shaft tomb (Petrie and Mackay 1915: pl. XVI) 
with a chamber containing the undisturbed burial of a man. The body of the deceased was placed on a 
mat of cloth in a wooden coffin. The only object found was a simple headrest made of wood. Without 
pottery it is again difficult to give a precise date for the burial within the Old Kingdom. 


PMAN 3791 
Grave 546 (Kafr Ammar) before excavation (Petrie & Mackay 1915: pl. XVII). It was a shaft tomb 
with the burial of a young man in a contracted position. Petrie dated the burial to the Old Kingdom. 
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PMAN 3792 


Grave 547 (Kafr Ammar). (Petrie and Mackay 1915: pl. XII.3 (plan), pl. XVII) This was a shaft tomb 
with a chamber at the bottom. It was found undisturbed and contained the body of a man placed in a 
contracted position and wrapped in linen. 

The original negative had evidently suffered severe damage to the emulsion, resulting in the loss of 
almost one third of the picture. There is also a band of grey spots, perhaps caused by mould, visible 


across the centre of the burial. The negative now in the archive is a copy made in 1984 on modern 
film. 
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Kafr Ammar: A Roman Tomb 


PMAN 3816 PMAN 3817 


PMAN 3817 (detail) 
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PMAN 3816 and 3817 belong perhaps to Grave 237 which dates to the Roman Period. The 
photographs show a shaft burial in which a rectangular hole had been cut in the rock at the bottom of 
the shaft to take the body of the deceased which was then closed with stone slabs. 

The photographs are not marked with a grave number. This identification follows the description on 
the tomb card and in the publication (Petrie and Mackay 1915: 38). According to the description, the 
skeleton of a man was found with his head to the west, with the cist carefully covered with stones and 
mortared over. The publication and tomb card mention a pair of sandals, and these can be seen in the 
picture. Next to the feet were two pottery jars with handles. In PMAN 3817 two jars are visible, but no 
handles can be distinguished. 

The published text indicates that an iron hook was found on the bench next to the cist and a gilded 
bronze chaplet was found around the man’s head. Neither is visible in the photograph, but it is 
possible to argue that they were already removed before the pictures were taken. 


Tomb card for Grave 237 
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PMAN 3825 Remains of a temple of the Late Period(?), cf. Petrie and Mackay 1915: pls. XXXV/VI. 
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PRE- AND EARLY DYNASTIC TARKHAN: OBJECTS 


PMAN 3580 


Objects from Grave 250 (Petrie et al. 1913: pl. LXVI) as marked on the photograph. The grave dates 
to about the middle of the First Dynasty. Tomb 250 was the relatively rich burial of a woman. She was 
placed in a contracted position in a wooden coffin. 

At the left top of the photograph is a double vessel, shown on the tomb card as placed at the feet 
inside the coffin. It is made of limestone (Petrie et al. 1913: pl. XLIII, type 73d, UC 16924). At top 
right is the calcite base of a dish (UC 16919), drawn in the stone vessel corpus (type 5). At the bottom 
of the photograph there is a stone dish (type 7k, UC 16921). The other objects are a small glazed 
pottery bowl (16w — top, middle); in the middle there is a bowl, most likely of pottery but not recorded 
in the tomb register and also not visible for sure on the tomb card which records ‘all vessels inside 
coffin alabaster except double pot which was made of limestone’. On the right side of the middle row 
is a copper armlet, clearly marked on the tomb card but not published in the tomb register. 


Tomb card for Grave 250 
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PMAN 3640 


Stone vessels found at Tarkhan, mainly made of calcite. Where numbers on the vessels can be 
identified they are indicated on the following copy of the photograph. 


PMAN 3640 (with grave numbers on the vessels) 


Most of the stone vessels were marked with a grave number. On the photograph only a few of these 
numbers are visible and are indicated where they can be identified. 
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PMAN 3641 
Stone vessels found at Tarkhan, mainly made of calcite. 


Stone vessels are known at least as early as the Naqada Period. In the period of state formation, 
around 3000 BC, they were very popular and are a regular object type found in tombs (Aston 1994: 
79-90). A wide range of materials were used for the production of these vessels, but calcite was the 
most common. The vessel shapes are similar to pottery types; for example, compare the cylinder jars 
on this photograph with cylinder jars found in most Early Dynastic burials at Tarkhan. 

At least one of the vessels in this photograph is now in the Petrie Museum collection. The fifth jar 
from the left on the fourth row is UC 16892 from Grave 1801, type 93 in the corpus (Petrie 1914: 10, 
pls. VI, XXVID. This jar is of interest as it was found with a hole in the side which had been repaired 
with a circular patch of calcite. This jar is 16.5 cm high, enabling dimensions to be estimated for the 
other vessels shown. It is also shown in PMAN 3649. 


FIGURE 97: UC 16892 calcite jar 
with ancient repair. 
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PMAN 3719 
Siltstone cosmetic palettes found at Tarkhan. 


Gat 


PMAN 3719 
Duplicate of photograph above indicating grave numbers where they can be identified. 
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PMAN 3719 and PMAN 3720 show a selection of cosmetic palettes found in graves at Tarkhan. 
Most often the number of the grave where they were found is written on the palette. However, not all 
numbers are still visible on the photograph. In Egypt cosmetic palettes are known since the earliest 
farming culture of Fayum B and are a typical object type of the Naqada Period. They are more typical 
for burials of women and were most often placed in front of the face or chest (for example: Grave 
1374, Grave 1510, Grave 1757 but compare Grave 104, where it was found as a cover on a vessel). 
They are often called slate palettes, but are in reality most often made of siltstone (Aston/Harrell/Shaw 
2000: 57-58). Cosmetic palettes disappear from tombs in the first part of the First Dynasty. 
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PMAN 3582 

The objects in this photo were published (Petrie et al. 1913: X, 5, 8, 9). The picture shows two wooden 
chisels (Grave 288), a linen ball from Grave 518 and perhaps a ‘mop’ for which no grave number is 
given in the publication. The remaining object is a piece of linen, no grave number or date is provided. 


PMAN 3595 

Fragments of foreign vessels found in the large palace fagade Grave 1060. The tomb dates to about the 
middle of the First Dynasty. The left part of the picture was published in Petrie et al. 1913 (pl. XVI, 
4), these Syrian potsherds, with others, have been joined to partially reconstruct the vessel, now in the 
Petrie Museum UC 17089. The jug neck with handle, published as a drawing (Petrie et al. 1913: pl. 
XIX, 24), is now UC 17088. On the right is an incomplete quartz bowl from the same burial (Petrie et 
al. 1913: pl. XVL.S). 
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FIGURE 98: Page from Tarkhan field 
notebook showing the layout of a series of 
photographs (Notebook 99, Petrie Museum 
archive) 


Figure 98 shows a page from early in 
Petrie’s first field notebook from 
Tarkhan (Notebook 99 in the museum 
archive) recording the arrangement of 
vessels from different graves on twelve 
photographs, presumably written as 
each picture was taken. The list was 
apparently used as a reference when 
annotating the negatives. 

Ten of these negatives have been 
identified in the archive and nine are 
discussed below, only outline drawings 
of these vessels were published; the 
tenth, PMAN 3577, was included in the 
excavation report as a photograph 
(Petrie et al. 1913: pl. I, 7-11). 


PMAN 3638 


PMAN 5674 


PMAN 3639 


PMAN 3577 


PMAN 5669 


PMAN 5671 
PMAN 5672 


PMAN 3633 

The photograph shows six stone bowls found in different burials with the grave numbers written above 
them. Vessel types are — Grave 212: type 21p (siltstone); 143: type 9p (siltstone); 219: type 9v 
(siltsone); 101: type 9t (there are entries for Grave 101 in the registers for Sequence Dates 78 and 81 
(Petrie et al. 1913: pls. LXII, LX VI), the sole tomb card matches the SD 81 entry and the SD 78 entry 
lists no stone vessels); 149: type 8v; 249: type 8r. 
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PMAN 3634 


The photograph shows a selection of stone vessels. They were found in Graves 250, 178 and 165. Top 
row, left to right — Grave 250: type 78r; Grave 178: types 80f, 22d and 56d. Bottom row, left to right — 
Grave 250: type 62w; Grave 178: type 31; Grave 165: types 27k (UC 16358) and 62r. 


PMAN 3636 
The photograph shows four stone bowls from Graves 82, 213, 89 and 118 as indicated on the 
photograph. They are — Grave 82: type 21t; Grave 89: 23v; Grave 213: 24r; Grave 118: 14v. 

It is probable that the annotation 118 here is an error carried forward from the notebook record 
shown above, and that the grave number for this calcite bowl should be 178. The drawn profile for 


type 14v is an exact match for the photograph and in the published registers this type is listed only 
against Grave 178 (Petrie et al. 1913: pls. LX — LXVII). 
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The tomb card for Grave 118 lists stone vessels using the old typology: a new shape H (hanging 
jar), W (wavy-handled jar) and a limestone bowl S129 (= new type 22d), probably the bowl marked 
118 on PMAN 3639. A second tomb card numbered 118 lists a few vessels on the back including a 9” 
bowl, but does not state the type number or whether it is pottery or stone. The tomb card for Grave 178 
lists a stone vessel type S121, on the back it states that this is alabaster (i.e. calcite) and also mentions 
five other alabasters and one stone without giving types. S121 on the old corpus is very similar to the 
new type 14v (Petrie and Quibell 1896: pl. XIV, Petrie et al. 1913: pl. XXXIV). The evidence from 
the tomb cards seems to confirm that the bowl marked 118 was in fact found in Grave 178. 

Tomb card for Grave 178 
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PMAN 3637 

PMAN 3637 shows four stone bowls with the grave numbers written above the top row. The vessel 
types are top row: 23p (101), 11d (112); bottom row: 29n (101), 14d (80). From the photograph none 
of the bowls appear to be made of calcite and in the publication the two bowls from Grave 101 are 
marked ‘slate’ (Petrie et al. 1913: pls. XXXVI and XXXVI. 
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The photograph shows eight stone vessels with grave numbers indicated at the top of the photograph. 
Vessel types are — Grave 86: type 151; 230: type 77k; 187: type 80c; 212: type 77n; 61: type 72g; 19: 
type 19}; 19: type 72h; 261: type 70d. 


PMAN 3639 


The photograph shows eight stone vessels with the grave numbers indicated. Vessel types are — 262: 
types 18s and 18k; 52: type 25j; 176: type 22j; 117: type 13h; 178: type 25m; 118: type 22d (recorded 
as limestone on the tomb card); 61: type 14b. Below them is the wooden model dagger from Grave 20 
(Petrie et al. 1913: pls. I, 1 and XI, 20), it is now in the Petrie Museum (UC 16074). 
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PMAN 5669 

PMAN 5669 shows a series of calcite cylinder jars. The grave numbers are written above the top row, 
and below the bottom row. The types are, top row: 76h (219), 54d (149), 61c (167), 63h (165); bottom 
row: 62c (112), 52d (177), 55c (117), 62p (101). For more vessels from Grave 101, see PMAN 5672. 


PMAN 5671 
PMAN 5671 shows four stone cylinder jars from four different graves. The types are 54v (204), 531 
(149), 54t (165) and 54n (111). 
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PMAN 5672 

PMAN 5672 shows three cylinder jars from Grave 101. The burial (Petrie et al. 1913: pl. LX VI) dates 
to the first half of the First Dynasty and was well equipped with many pottery and stone vessels and 
belonged therefore to one of the richer burials at Tarkhan. The types from left to right are: 54t, 62w(?) 
and 62p. According to the tomb card they were found on the east side of the coffin and perhaps 
represented the funerary repast. Not all three vessels seem to appear in the tomb register. 


PMAN 5674 

PMAN 5674 shows four stone bowls from different graves. The example right top again comes from 
the rich burial Grave 101 (cf. PMAN 5672). It is perhaps type 9t. The other types are 24j (143), 24g 
(183) and 22v (204). The bowl from Grave 204 is made of breccia, while the others seem to be calcite. 
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PMAN 3649 

The photograph shows a selection of objects found at Tarkhan. With the exception of the reed cover 
for a box on the left, all objects are identified with the number of the grave in which they were found. 
All objects date to the Early Dynastic Period, although the reed cover might be later. It is now in the 
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Petrie Museum (UC 59049) with its box (UC 59050). 


1933: the copper tool is published as a photograph and drawing (Petrie 1914: I, III, 7), but not 
mentioned in the tomb register. 1801: calcite vessel, type 93 (Petrie 1914: pl. VI, XXVID, now UC 
16892, see also PMAN 3641, p. 216; 1552: part of a calcite cover, type 95 (Petrie 1914: pl. VI); 1917: 
copper knife (Petrie 1914: I, III, 6); 1845 (bottom row, left): siltstone palette, type 98k; 1908: calcite 


SS2. MoT 


vessel, type 251. 1845: calcite vessel, type 18g (middle row), 19p (bottom row). 
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PMAN 3650 
Three vessels are shown. On the right is a red pottery jar and lid with unusual pricked decoration 
found in Grave 2033, published in Petrie 1914: 10, pls. IV; V, 12. It is now in the Petrie Museum (UC 
17214) but the lid is missing. Grave 2033 belonged to a child buried in a basket. It is not listed in the 
tomb register. It was found undisturbed but did not contain any other pottery and is therefore not easy 
to date. However, a simple rectangular cosmetic palette was found, indicating an early date, perhaps 
around the period of state formation. A similar shaped jar was found in Grave 2057 (see PMAN 3655) 
dating to the time shortly before state formation, giving support for the dating of this object. 

The other two objects belong to a later period. The kohl vessel on the left is perhaps of New 
Kingdom date. 


PMAN 3655 


On the left is a Ptolemaic sculptor’s model or fragment, showing a bird in sunken relief. On the right is 
a green-glazed vessel found in Grave 2057 (Petrie 1914, 10, pls. IV; V, 13). It was dated to the Early 
Dynastic period, around state formation. 
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PMAN 3657 


On the left there is a yellow limestone vessel found in Grave 1973, published in Petrie 1914: pl. IV. 
On the right is a New Kingdom period stirrup jar, shown from above. No further information is 


available. 
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Three objects are shown, two of them 
perhaps bought during the seasons at 
Tarkhan. 

Top left is a late Middle Kingdom 
scarab seal, belonging to the ‘soldier of the 
town regiment, Sobeknakht’ (Martin 1971, 
no. 1410), now in the Petrie Museum UC 
11340. At the bottom is a silver pendant, 
most likely of Aegean production (Schiestl 
2000) but provenance unknown, purchased 
by Petrie. The object at the top right is a 
scarab- or beetle-shaped box (Petrie et al. 
1913, 22, pl. Il, 4), found in Grave 27. 

The scarab seal, UC 11340, is 2.5cm 
high which gives a scale for the other 
objects. 

The pendant (UC 34342) is similar to 
one found in 1989 in Tell el-Dab’a and to 
another one found in the ‘Aegina treasure’ 
discovered on the Greek island of Aegina. 
It dates perhaps to the early Second 
Intermediate Period, around 1700 BC. It is 
3.2cm high and 5.4cm wide at the base. 
The pendant is made of two pieces of silver 
foil. Two animals (falcon headed lions) are 
shown standing on a base line. 


TARKHAN 


On the reverse is a tube for attaching the object to a necklace. At the bottom there are three loops for 
attaching now lost pieces of pendant jewellery. The piece is probably mentioned in one of the Petrie 
notebooks as bought ‘silver 2 sphinxes 50’ (Notebook no. 99, page 47). Although only one of the 
parallels for the pendant comes from the Aegean region, it seems very likely that the object was 
produced there as the style of the object is rather un-Egyptian (for a full discussion, see Schiestl 2000). 


PMAN 3581 


This photograph shows a small round basket and lid. There is a light-coloured encrustation in places, 
perhaps salts. The basket contains what appears to be a calcite kohl pot with lid in place and an 
application stick lying on the shoulder of the pot. The lid of the pot is covered with a piece of coarse 
woven textile stretched over it and apparently secured by string tied around the neck of the jar. There 
is no grave number or other marking on the negative. 

The technology used for making this basket was probably coiling (Wendrich 2000: 254, compare 
fig. 10.2 on 257). In Egypt the technology is attested as early as the Fayum Neolithic, around 5000 
BC. A photograph was published of a basket from Grave 125, dated to the early First Dynasty, which 
has some similarities to the one here (Petrie et al. 1913: pl. X, 1). In contrast, the jar most likely dates 
to the Second Intermediate Period or New Kingdom, and the basket is unlikely to be much older than 
the jar if, as the photograph suggests, the jar was found in the basket when excavated. 

It has not yet been possible to determine the provenance of the items in PMAN 3581, and it may be 
that the negative was filed under Tarkhan in error. One candidate from another site is Grave 276A at 
Sedment, the grave of Tadjarti (see previous chapter), where a basket was found containing a calcite 
kohl pot with a lid and linen cover together with a lock of hair and two scarabs. With no mention of a 
kohl stick this attribution is by no means certain, but there is an entry in the site inventory of objects 
for the Sedment season which states that the basket and kohl jar from grave 276A were brought back 
to the camp where they could have been photographed (see p. 105). 
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The following photographs attributed to Tarkhan are not yet identified 


PMAN 3811 


PMAN 3813 


PMAN 3818 ) PMAN 3819 
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PMAN 3820 


PMAN 3823 PMAN 3822 
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CONCLUSION 


In his 1904 publication, Methods and Aims in Archaeology, Petrie wrote, ‘Recording is the absolute 
dividing line between plundering and scientific work ....and every discovery does destroy evidence 
unless it is intelligently recorded’ (Petrie 1904: 48). After rather ruthlessly highlighting the 
inaccuracies and problems in the recording of Sedment, Gurob and Tarkhan it would be easy to use 
Petrie’s words against the man himself as well as his acolytes. Similarly, it is interesting to consider 
bias, perhaps most notably in Petrie’s self-stated differing attitudes towards the importance of early 
sites such as Tarkhan in comparison with the substantial New Kingdom sites of Sedment and Gurob. 
But as noted in the introduction, one also has to consider the time in which this work was carried out 
and it is perhaps more helpful to view these publications within the wider evolution of scientific 
archaeological recording and reporting. It may be that this is most evident in the comparative use and 
differing standards in recording in the notebooks and tomb cards, but deserves fuller treatment within 
the context of archaeology of that time within Britain and abroad. 

While admittedly limited to the few graves relevant to the photographs, the impression is that the 
published recording of Gurob is somewhat more thorough than that of Sedment and the documentation 
relating to the photographs is certainly better. This difference is all the more notable since the 
excavations at Sedment were under the directorship of Petrie himself. The reasons for this are very 
much open to speculation, although again it may come down to bias. Hynes’ notebooks are an 
invaluable asset for the Sedment material and it is to be regretted that more of these have not survived. 


The principle aim here is to make the unpublished photographs more widely available in order to 
stimulate future research. The intention of the commentary on the photographs is not to provide a 
comprehensive definitive statement about the material but to summarize some of the past research as 
the starting point for further investigations. While the fact that so much has been written about the 
sites and objects makes any review a challenge, this is a testament to their enduring importance. 


Another aim was to provide a realistic insight into the potential strengths and weaknesses inherent 
in any efforts to integrate the photographs with the published and archival documentation. Beyond 
doubt, the excavated objects from these and other sites, now distributed amongst collections around 
the world, are an extremely rich resource. However, those experienced in the use of the earlier 
publications will well know their shortcomings, and there is a danger that researchers might turn away 
from this material because of these difficulties. This would be very unfortunate because the 
photographs and documentation do in fact demonstrate the tremendous potential of further study, as do 
the objects themselves. What is necessary, however, is to understand the parameters of what can be 
achieved. For the objects that were left at the site, these photographs offer the only opportunity to 
include this material in future research. For the objects now in museum collections, the photographs 
provide important information on the post depositional history of the objects, how they may have been 
altered since first discovered, sometimes wilfully and sometimes by loss or damage. Unsettling in all 
of this is the realization of how fragile and tenuous much of this recorded information is. The 
notebooks and tomb cards can be difficult to read, the photographs have clearly suffered damage and, 
for provenance, we are often relying on written marks that are only sometimes preserved. Similarly, 
the documentation held in other, often quite small, museums is often overlooked but equally important 
to consider as these are an essential component of the archive of these sites as a whole. 

To some extent, what can be seen in the publications is the transition in the style of writing 
archaeological reports that was taking place in archaeological publication at that time as a whole, 
moving from the narrative (sometimes still evident in the introductory notes to the publications) to the 
more impersonal ‘scientific’ approach which focuses on objective description (Hodder 1989). While 
the latter remains the norm, it is interesting and perhaps worthwhile to note that what we often seek to 
restore today, through more detailed study of the journals, notebooks and correspondence, is this 
missing sense of the personal, the narrative, this sense of how and why things were done a certain way 
at that time. Increasingly, archaeological expeditions are creating internet diaries as day-to-day 
accounts of the on-going work at a site, incorporating more informal photographs, few of which would 
be likely to be included in the final publications. Yet, it is quite possible that this material may 
ultimately help to answer questions in the future and prove as useful as the more formal academic 
accounts. Thus, the concept of the journal has in many ways been reintroduced into archaeological 
recording. As Hodder noted (1989: 274), ‘We may be able to learn from earlier experiences of writing 
archaeology, but we have to work the older ideas out in new ways’. MLS. 
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PETRIE MUSEUM ARCHIVE NEGATIVES 


The complete negative archives held at the Petrie Museum identified for the sites of Gurob, Sedment 
and Tarkhan, both published and unpublished, is listed in the following pages with the tabulated data 
relating to the original publication of the material, and the page references in this volume, followed by 
a full set of thumbnail photographs. We are grateful to Miss Joan Merritt for beginning the preparation 
of this list in the early 1990s (under the direction of Barbara Adams), and to Ivor Pridden for his 
detailed research and updating of the list. It is possible that some of the unidentified negatives at the 
museum are also from these sites. 


Much more could be said about all of the photographs shown here. The authors have discussed 
Petrie’s excavations and explored the unpublished material and given some indication of the 
limitations that must be acknowledged in the published excavation reports as an aid, and caveat, to 
future research. We have not regarded it as part of the brief for this volume to research the 
bibliography for each of the objects although that would be a worthwhile objective in itself. 


We have provided the museum location of objects or the Petrie Museum UC numbers where 
known: it is very possible that this publication will result in the identification of the present location of 
more objects. Museum curators and readers are encouraged to contact the Petrie Museum with any 
information which would contribute to rebuilding a picture of the distribution of Petrie’s material as 
previously explored in Margaret Serpico’s work on ‘virtually’ reuniting objects from Petrie’s 
excavations presently located in different museums (www.accessingvirtualegypt.ucl.ac.uk). Similarly, 
Wolfram Grajetzki has been publishing a series of ‘site reports’, re-examining Petrie’s work at a 
number of key sites. Both writers demonstrate that there is much more to archaeology than working in 
the field. 


This first volume has been produced in conjunction with a conservation project to repack and re- 
house in secure storage the extensive Petrie photographic archive, a project that Ivor Pridden carried 
out through 2006 and part of 2007 funded by a grant from the Friends of the Petrie Museum and MLA 
London. When the grant ran out he kept going, only partly funded by the Petrie Museum. 


Ivor’s meticulous attention to detail and conservator’s eye has resulted in bringing to light 
previously unnoticed information on the negatives or about them, the objects or the publications, for 
which his fellow editor and contributors are grateful. He has, in addition, supervised the digitization of 
the archive (our thanks to Miss Katie Monroe for her invaluable assistance with this project) and the 
preparation of the majority of the illustrations in this book to achieve the best reproduction possible. 
We are immensely grateful to him. As always, we owe much to Stephen Quirke, the Petrie’s Research 
Curator, for his unfailing support and assistance. 


Janet Picton 


If any reader can update information about the present whereabouts of any of the objects listed, please 
contact: the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, Malet Place, London WCIE 6BT. Tel: 44 (0)20 
7679 2884. Email: petrie:museum@ucl.ac.uk 
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Petrie Museum Archive Negative List 
(Column 2 lists references in this volume, page numbers for photographs are in bold type). 


GUROB 
ere Page in . , |Museum / Petrie Museum 
PMAN |Description this vol. Excavation Report Ref: UC Number 
969 | Sarcophagus of Ramessu-neb-weben 65 Pl. I Cairo 30707 
970 | Sarcophagus of Ramessu-neb-weben 62,63 |PI.I Cairo 30707 
971 |Sarcophagus of Ramessu-neb-weben 65 Pl. I Cairo 30707 
972 |Sarcophagus of Ramessu-neb-weben 65 PLI Cairo 30707 
973 | Archaic burial, Grave 141 Pl. VUI, 1 
974  |Archaic burial, Grave 149 37 Pl. VIII, 2 
975 |Old Kingdom burial pot, Grave 367 Pl. VII, 4 UC 17865 
976  |First Intermediate Period, Grave 125 36 Pl. VII, 5 
977 Protodynastic pot Grave 133, Old Kingdom 37, 38 ae ee : ‘i | 
bowl Grave 149, bowls Graves 77 and 128 39 ates Eee 
(drawn) 
978 |Old Kingdom / Archaic burial, Grave 101 40 Pl. VOL 9 
979 |As PMAN 978, different exposure 40 Pl. VIII, 9 
980 | Wall remains, Grave 37 71 Pl. XUI, 1 
981 | Wall remains, Grave 37 71 Pl. XIII, 2 
982 |Column from Grave 37. New Kingdom 71 Pl. XII, 3 
Pl. XIII, 4, also Sedment 
983 | Cretan pot, Grave 245 IL, Pl. XLVIM 
984 Shabti, Grave 605; faience bowl, Grave 476a. 80,81 |Pls, XIII, 5, XXXI, 22 Bowl = Ipswich 
Ramesside 
985  |Limestone woman on bed, Grave 428 Pl. XIII, 6 
986 | Wooden case and cover Pl. XIII, 7 
987 |Shabtis, Grave 37 (only 2 on left published) 72,73 |PI. XIIL 9 Rochdale 
988 | Shabtis, Grave 33 (only 2 on right published) 60 Pl. XIII, 10 
93. 94 Grave 48 = Manchester 
989 _|Calcite vessels, Graves 48 & 75, ? 44,54,55 96 Pl. XXI drawn copies Grave 55 = Sydney 
Grave 75 = Ipswich 
= 9 
Comb, bottom of basket, wooden top, net, Pl. XI, 8, Pl. XXV, aes a Hague 
990 . 46, 48 . Grave 11 = Cambridge, Arch 
spindle whorl, Graves 8 & 11 5,6,7, drawn copies 
and Anth. 
991 |Canopic jar lid and shabtis, Grave 37 72,73 |Pl. XXX, 34 drawn Rochdale 
992 ria bust & plaster relief, temple deposit 28,29 |PI.XLVIII, 2,3 drawn _ | Bust = UC 16030 
Drawing on plinth of column 7, temple of Pl. XLVUL 4, drawn 
993 28 
Thutmose III copy 
994  |Limestone reliefs 19 Dynasty, Grave 6 76,77 |PI.L, 3,4 drawn 
995 _|Limestone relief frag 19 Dynasty, Grave 37 73 Pl. L, 2 drawn 
996  |Limestone relief frag 19 Dynasty, Grave 37 PI. L, 1 drawn 
997  |Limestone stela 19 Dynasty, Grave 473 77 ~—*| PILL, 11 drawn Ipswich 
998 | Pottery coffin mask, Grave 16 a 
: 27, 50 
999 |As PMAN 998, different exposure 51.52 
1000 | Wooden shabtis, Graves 7 and 13 57, 58 
1001 |Wooden shabtis, Grave 29 59 
1002 |Shabtis, necklaces, etc, Grave 36 oe Some drawn Pl. XXXI Chicago 
1003 |As PMAN 1002, different exposure 27, 69 Chicago 
14, 32 Grave 103 = Michigan 
1004 bea eens Ci amavis NS te. | G4 46. |Somedinwn PD Mil Graves 104, 118 = Oxford 
e e 44, 56 Grave 125 =UCL 
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PMAN |Description (Gurob continued) ey Excavation Report Ref: one Museum 

1005 |Calcite jars, Grave 6 75 Pl. XXIX, drawn Cambridge, Fitzwilliam? 
27, 74 Grave 26 = Brussels, Grave 
1006 |Foreign pottery, Graves 3, 26, 27, 37 84, 85 | Pl. XXXIX, drawn 27 = Glasgow, Hunterian, 
91, 92 Grave 37 = Rochdale 

1007 |As PMAN 1006, different exposure 27, 84 
1008 | Stone vessels, Grave 96 and ? 44, 55, 95, 98 95 oo rape IS EY Sth a aes 
1009 |Stone vessels, Graves 27, 75 se sae CATS Pe | “A al aac 
1010 |Stone vessels, Grave 27 89 Pl. XXH, drawn Glasgow, Hunterian 
1011 |Ground view with scattered human remains 45 

1011A |New negative from old print of PMAN 1011 
1012 |Grave 5: tomb of Ramessu-neb-weben 62, 65 
1013 | Pottery coffin, Grave 16 oe 
1014 | Infant pot burial, Grave 30 55 
1015 |Grave 101 40 cf Pl. VIII, 9 
1016 |Grave 104 34 
1017 |Grave 106 43 
1018 |Grave 107 44 
1019 |Grave 109 31 
1020 |Grave 142? See text 41 
1021 |Grave 346 42 
1022 | Vessels and resin, Grave 217 and point P 48, 49 |Some drawn, Pl. XXV Grave 217 = Oxford 
1023 | Pottery coffin of child, Grave 275 54 Boston? 
1024 | Attribution error (Abu Ghurob) 

SEDMENT I 

3379 | Vessels in Grave 560 PL I, 1 Philadelphia 
3380 | Bowls and ewers from Grave 560, Dyn 2 Pl. I, 2-6 Philadelphia? 
3381 | Stone jars and table, Grave 560 PL. I, 7-12 Philadelphia? 
3382 | Calcite bowls, Grave 560 PI. I, 13-17 Philadelphia? 
3383 |Headrest, Grave 604 PL. I, 18 Oxford 
3384 |Ebony figure of Neni (side view), Grave 613 Pl. 1, 19 Chicago 
3385 |Ebony figure of Neni (front), Grave 613 Pl. I, 20 Chicago 
3386 |Ebony figure of Neni (base), Grave 613 PLT, 21 Chicago 
3387 |Baker model, Grave 613 PL. I, 22 Chicago? 
3388 | Baker model, Grave 613 114 PII, 23 Chicago? 
3389 |Copper ewer and bowl, Grave 314 106 ‘| PI. III, 24, 25, drawn The Hague? 
3390 | Two bowls, Grave 314 106, 107) cf. Pl. HI, 28, drawn UC 6190 (small bowl) 
3391 | Wood figure of Meryra-ha-ishtef, Grave 274 cf. Pl. VII British Museum 
3392 |Meryra-ha-ishtef holding staff, Grave 274 cf. Pl. IX Carlsberg 
3393 | Meryra-ha-ishtef holding staff (rear view) cf. Pl. IX Carlsberg 
3394 |Meryra-ha-ishtef holding staff (rear view) cf. Pl. IX Carlsberg 
3395 |Calcite headrest, Grave 274 Pl. XI, 1 British Museum 
3396 |Calcite headrest, Grave 274 Pl. XI, 2 British Museum 
3397 |Calcite headrest, Grave 274 Pl. XI, 2 British Museum 
3398 |Calcite headrest, Grave 274 Pl. XI, 2 British Museum 
3399 |Servant models cooking, Grave 274 Pl. XI, 4 British Museum 
3400 |Servant models preparing beer, Grave 274 Pl. XI, 5 British Museum 
3401 |Servant models grinding, Grave 274 Pl. XL, 6 British Museum 
3402 | Wood female figure, Grave 274 Pl. XI, 7 
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Or . Page in F . |Museum / Petrie Museum 
PMAN |Description (Sedment continued) thie vol. Excavation Report Ref: Lic Number 
3403 | Wooden headrests, Graves 89 & 404, Dyn 9 Pl. XI, 1, 2 
Grave 286 = Cambridge, 
3404 | Offering trays, Graves 286, 730, 1560 Pl. XIII, 3-7 Arch. and Anth. 
Grave 1560 = Manchester 
3405 |Headrests, Graves 298 & 275 Pl. XUI, 8, 9 UC 8605 / Edinburgh 
3406 |Headrest, Grave 630 Pl. XIII, 10 UC 8606 
3407 |Model sandals, Dynasty 9 Pl. XH, 11, 12 Brighton 
3408 |Hoe, Grave 658 Pl. XUI, 13 
3409 |Cartonnage masks, Graves 536 & 421 Pl. XII, 14, 15 Chicago 
3410 |Cartonnage mask, Grave 2114 Pl. XIII, 16 Oxford 
3411 |Seals and impression (Lahun) Pl. XIII, 17019 UC 36486 
137, 138 UC 30165-6, UC 30169, UC 
3412 |Beads, seals, etc, Graves 276A & 406 140 ef. Pl. XIII, 20, 21 38580A-D, ? more UC 
3413 Wooden statuette of Nebi-em-henen-niswt, PI. XVIL, 1 Oxford 
Grave 604 
3414 Wooden statuette of Nebi-em-henen-niswt, of. PI. XVII, 1 Oxioid 
Grave 604 
3415 | Servant models making bread, Grave 604 Pl. XVIL 3 Oxford 
3416 Servant models carrying chair & other objects, PI. XVII, 4 Manchest? 
Grave 1525 
3417 |Model granary & servant figures, Grave 1525 Pl. XVIL, 5, 7 Manchester 
3418 Servant models on a boat with larger standing PL. XVII, 6 Manchesee 
figure, Grave 1525 
3419 Wooden standing figure wrapped and PL. XVIL, 6 Maasai 
unwrapped, Grave 1525 
Servant figures in granary, Grave 2106 of 
3420 Wadiet-hotep Pl. XX, 1 Carlsberg 
3421 | Boat and oarsmen, Grave 2106 Wadjet-hotep Pl. XX, 2 Carlsberg 
Servant figures cooking, Grave 2106 of 
3422 Wadiet-hotep Pl. XX, 3 Carlsberg 
3423 | Boat and sailors, Grave 2106 of Wadjet-hotep Pl. XX, 4 Carlsberg 
3424 |Model granary, Grave 2111 of Khenty-khety Pl. XX, 5 Philadelphia 
3425 |Boat, Grave 2111 of Khenty-khety Pl. XX, 6 Philadelphia 
Standing figures from Graves 2127, 2111, Copenhagen, Edinburgh, 
agaaae 12, 2106, 525 ea Carlsberg 
3427 Wooden figure, model rod and square, Grave Pl, XXVI, 6-8 UC 16164, UC 16165, UC 
1845 16166 
Women with baskets and ducks, Grave 2111; 
2808 Servants carrying baskets, Graves 2107, 2115 Waris hd ae ed Nace 
3429 | Servants butchering, brewing etc., Grave 374 Pl. XXVI, 13 Brussels 
3430 | Servants as in PMAN 3429 (from other side) cf. Pl. XXVI, 13 Brussels 
3431 | Fishing boat and nets, Grave 1729 Pl. XXVI, 10 UC 16167 
3432 | Fishing boat, Grave 1729 105 |cf. Pl. XXVI, 10 UC 16167 
3433 | Coffin of Tadjarti, Grave 276a, Dynasty 18 137 |PI. XL, 1 Cairo 
Calcite jars, lids, glass fragment, black & UC 18815, UC 13506, UC 
3434 |redware Syro-Palestinian juglet frags, Grave Pl. XL, 2-8 18820, UC 16070, UC 18821, 
1300 UC 13504, UC 18818 
Calcite jug (duck handle), small jugs, blue UC 18825, UC 13498, UC 
3435  |faience saucer & vase, sandstone bowl, Pl. XL, 9-15 18830, UC 18827, UC 18828, 
wooden duck bowl, from Grave 1300 UC 13497, UC 18834 
Calcite vases, calcite vases and lids, calcite UC 18816, UC 18823, UC 
agae figure, from Grave 1300 Lab te2) 18822, UC 18824, UC 18817 
String of beads, vase, dish, gold beads, UC 16069, UC 18826, UC 
cylinder beads, amulets, ivory statuette of Bes, 18829, UC 18836-8, UC 
ano) scarabs, button seal, human headed scarab, PL xh ah 18843, UC 18847-54, UC 
from Grave 1300 18856, UC 18857 
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PMAN |Description (Sedment continued) alae Excavation Report Ref: se cag Museum 
String of beads, vase, dish, gold beads, UC 16069, UC 18826, UC 
a narra eater ee Mo et ve 
from Grave 1300 18856, UC 18857 
3438 | Bes vase, Grave 406 Pl. XL, 41 Cairo 
3439 | Wooden figures on boat, Grave 1525 109, 124) cf. Pl. XVII Manchester 
3440 |As PMAN 3439, out of focus 109, 124| cf. Pl. XVII Manchester 
3441 | Wooden figures on a boat 119, 125) cf. Pls. XVII, XX 
109, 110 
3442 | Wooden figures on a boat, ?Grave 1593 118, 119) cf. Pls. XVII, XX Sunderland 
121, 125 
3443 | Wooden figures on a boat 111, 126)cf. Pls. XVII, XX 
109, 118 
3444 | Wooden figures on a boat, ?Grave 1593 119, 121) cf. Pls. XVII, XX Sunderland 
126, 127 
3445 | Wooden figures on a boat, marked ?1593 111, 127) cf. Pls. XVII, XX 
3446 |Wooden figures on a boat (neg not present) 
109, 100 
3447 | Wooden figures preparing food, Grave 1593 | 118, 120 Sunderland 
121, 122 
3448 | Wooden figure grinding grain 116, 117 
3449 | Wooden figures making beer 117, 120 
3450 | Wooden figures butchering etc, Grave 2112 ie . Pl. XXVI, 2 Edinburgh 
3451 | Wooden figures in granary 111, 128 
3452 eh ee 2 Heures cartying ie a Pl. XXVI, 13 Granary = Brussels 
SEDMENT II 
3453 | Foreign pottery, Graves 137, 53 Pl. XLVIUL, 2-4 
3454 |Kohl pots and sticks and casket (all Lahun) Pl. XLVIII, 5-7 UC 6741, UC 6742, UC 6756 
3455 | Grave 263: Top of red pottery figure, inlaid lid Pl. XLVUI, 25, 26 Oxford 
3456 | Grave 263: Kohl pots and duck dishes Pl. XLVUL, 27-32 Oxford 
3457 | Palette of the scribe Men-kheper, Grave 263 Pl. XLVHUL 32 Philadelphia 
3458 ce i Frontispiece, Pl. XLIX, 2 | Cairo 
3459 |Kneeling statue and stela in tomb, Grave 276 Pl. XLIX, 1 Cairo 
3460 |Amenhotep family stela (top part), Grave 276 cf. Pl. XLIX, 2 Cairo 
3461 |Amenhotep family stela (middle), Grave 276 cf. Pl. XLIX, 2 Cairo 
3462 |Amenhotep family stela (lower), Grave 276 cf. Pl. XLIX, 2 Cairo 
3463 eee aa figure of Min-mes PL. XLIX, 3 Cairo 
3464 |Grave 276: altar Pl. XLIX, 4 Cairo 
3465 | Wooden statuette, Grave 280 Pl. XLIX, 5 Ipswich 
3466 | Altar with tanks (neg. marked Pa-hen-neter) 172 ‘| PI. LI, 2, drawn copy 
3467 |Stela of Neb-en-kemet and family, upper part | 144, 145/PI. LII, drawn copy Chicago 
3468 |Stela of Neb-en-kemet and family, lower part | 144, 145] Pl. LH, drawn copy Chicago 
Grave 136: Sandals, vase, shabtis, wood bust, UC 16554, UC 16555A, UC 
3469 |blue faience saucer, upper part of wooden PL. LIV, 1-11 16556, UC 16559-63, UC 
pectoral, wood box lid, girl carrying toilet tray 16564 (cast), UC 16565A,B 
3470 | Girl carrying toilet tray, Grave 136 PI. LIV, 11 UC 16564 (plaster cast) 
3471 | Girl carrying toilet tray, Grave 136 PI. LIV, 11 UC 16564 (plaster cast) 
3472 | Girl carrying toilet tray, Grave 136 PI. LIV, 11 UC 16564 (plaster cast) 
3473 Peer es Pa oe ROC e DUNE: PL. LIV, 5,12 UC 16554, Philadelphia 
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PMAN |Description (Sedment continued) Peay Excavation Report Ref: roa Museum 
3474 |As PMAN 3473, top/side view Pl. LIV, 5,12 UC 16554, Philadelphia 
Grave 2010: Duck dish, ivory lid in fish form; 
3475 |Grave 2017: plaque, scarab, tadpole dish; Pl. LIV, 13-18 Manchester 
Grave 134: glazed pectoral 
Grave 1214: ape with kohl tube; Grave 134: 
3476 |pectoral (rear), Grave 335: kohl pot & stick. Pl. LIV, 19-23 Manchester 
Gurob: calcite duck dish, scarab Amenhotep I 
3477 | Grave: 254: vessels, caskets, etc Pl. LV, 1-14 Philadelphia 
3478 |As PMAN 3477, different exposure PI. LV, 1-14 Philadelphia 
3479 | Set of baskets, Grave 254 PI. LV, 15-19 Philadelphia 
3480 |Grave 1952: Wooden clothes box Pl. LV, 20 Chicago 
3481 ne 33: Granite sarcophagus of Pa-hem- 168 |PI.LV,21 Philadelphia? 
3482 | As PMAN 3481, different exposure 168 |Pl. LV, 21 Philadelphia? 
3483 | Grave 260: canopic jar with jackal head lid Pl. LV, 22 Philadelphia 
3484 erat lids: Grave 242 hawk, Grave 260 176 |cf. PL LV, 22 yaad ae eg ee . 
3485 | As PMAN 3484, better focus 176 |cf. Pl. LV, 22 Pal o _ oo 
Grave 273 = Cambridge, 
3486 |Graves 273 & 283: canopic lids human heads 165 | PI. LV, 23 (Grave 273) _ | Fitzwilliam 
Grave 283 = Edinburgh 
3487 |Grave 201: Statue fragment and altar 155 a te oe altace Chicago? 
3488 |Grave 1723: casket, mirror, bowl, etc 142 |Pl. LXII, A-J, drawn Cambridge, UC 28419 
3489 |As PMAN 3488, different exposure 142 |Pl. LXIII, A-J, drawn Cambridge, UC 28419 
3490 Grave 562: Hyksos period green glaze, Grave 130. 133 cf. Pi. LXII, drawn Grave 280 = Ipswich 
280: green glaze cylinder jar ; copies Grave 562 = Manchester 
3491 |Stela of Pa-hem-netjer (upper left) 169, 170] Pl. LXVUI, drawn copy |Chicago 
3492 | Stela of Pa-hem-netjer (upper right) 169, 170] Pl. LXVIII, drawn copy | Chicago 
3493 | Stela of Pa-hem-netjer (lower) 170 |PI.LXVIL drawn copy |Chicago 
3494 |Grave 273 block reused from Seti T. 138 163, 164) Pl. LXX, drawn copy Cambridge, joins UC 14387 
3495 |Grave 273 blocks reused from Seti T. 138 Pl. LXX, drawn copy UC 14389 
3496 | Calcite altar (side), Grave 201 155, 156] Pl. LXXI, 1 Cairo 
3497 |Grave 216: lintel of Rahotep Pl. LXXI, 2 Chicago 
3498 |As PMAN 3497, different exposure Pl. LXXI, 2 Chicago 
3499 |As PMAN 3497, different exposure 150, 154] Pl. LXXI, 2 Chicago 
3500 |Grave 132: toilet box 146 |Pl. LXXI, 3 Manchester 
ee Cees 
3502 |Grave 201: Stela of Rahotep and Parahotep 150, 152) Pl. LXXI, 4 Cairo 
3503 |As PMAN 3502, different exposure 150, 152) Pl. LXXI, 4 Cairo 
3504 | Two toilet boxes Pl. LXXI, 5 
3505 | Grave 201: granite altar 150, 151) Pl. LXXI, 6 Philadelphia 
3506 erat ernie slip ok Rahoep and 151, 152|Pl. LXXIV, 1,drawn | ?Chicago 
3507 |As PMAN 3506, different exposure 151, 152)P1. LXXIV, 1, drawn ?Chicago 
3508 Ge a pare found Grave (se 459 |b], ERY Melbourne 
3509 |Grave 201: feet of Rahotep statue 151, 153 
3510 |Grave 201: feet of Rahotep statue 153 
3511 |Grave 201: shabtis of Rahotep 149, 150 Chicago? 
3512 |Mummy of Tadjarti, Grave 276A 136, 137 
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SEDMENT NOT IN EXCAVATION REPORTS OR ? SEDMENT 


‘is Page in : , |Museum / Petrie Museum 
PMAN |Description this vol. Excavation Report Ref: UC Number 
3513 | Wooden toilet spoons: nude girl, lute & Bes 100, 101 UC 14365, UC 14366 
3514 |Two cartonnage masks 129 
3515 |Mummy case and basket 7 A 
3516 | Wooden box containing hair, jar etc. 148 
3517 |Grave 240: wood figure and amulet 156 
3518 |Grave 139: sieve 160 Manchester 
3519 Sickle and 3 stone blades, possibly Gurob and 161 
not Sedment, see text 
3520 |As PMAN 3519, out of focus 161 
3521 |Relief: kneeling figure 154 
3522 | Body with bead collar in situ 130 
3523, |As PMAN 3522, better focus 130 
3524 | Grave 275: two pectorals 173 Edinburgh? 
3525 | Bovid head 180 
? Cairo, Brussels, 
3526 | Pieces of columns from Grave 138 162 Copenhagen, Chicago, 
Philadelphia 
3527 |Landscape at sunrise or sunset 103 
3528 | View with tents 104 
TARKHAN I 
3574 |View of cemetery Pl. I 
3575 Wooden model dagger, calcite vase, pilgrim PLL. 1-5 UC 16074, UC 16936, British 
bottle, black limestone vase, gazelle palette ” Museum, Brussels 
3576 |Grave 261: pottery cylinder jar, King Ka PI. I, 6 UC 16072 
3577 Siltstone bowls, fish, turtle and large hollowed 226 |PLI,7-11 UC 17060, Dublin, Brussels 
palettes. 1984 copy negative back-to-front 
3578 |Grave 231: Ptah figure on calcite bowl PL. IH, 1 Ashmolean 1912.574 
Calcite case in form of scarab, Grave 27, seal Cairo, UC 11340 (seal), UC 
oat and silver pendant purchased at |S ELS 34342 (pendant) 
3580 Grave 250: copper armlet, calcite dish, dish 220 cf. Pls. V, 30; XXXII, 5, |UC 16919, UC 16921, UC 
base, limestone double vases 7k; XLII, 73d, drawn 16924 
Basket containing calcite koh! pot with textile 
oe cover, possibly Sedment not Tarkhan, see text 235 |cf. Pl. X, 1 
Grave 288: two wooden chisels, Grave 518: 
3582 | linen ball, mop? of cord and thread, Pl. X, 5, 8,9 
unpublished pleated linen 
3582A |Graves 249, 558: wooden shaduf hooks 225 |PI. X, 6 
; Ashmolean, and cf. UC 
3583 |Grave 1051: Wooden arrowheads Pl. X, 7 98421 A-D 
Flint handle and tip Grave 158, set of gaming UC 15485, Oxford: 
oat pieces Grave 10 ull (dase ae Ashmolean and Pitt Rivers 
3585 |Grave 1023: Ivory spoon carved with animals Pl. XII, 6 Cairo 
3586 ne 136: wood table, Grave 144; tray and Pl. XII, 7-9 Manchester, New York 
3587 | Wooden sandal trays Graves 136, 158 Pl. XII, 10, 11 Ashmolean, Manchester 
3588 |Mastaba 1060: eastern face Pl. XV, 1 
3589 | Mastaba 1060: wooden floor of recess Pl. XV, 2 
3590 | Mastaba 1060: stone vessels Pl. XV, 3 
3591 |Mastaba 1060: calcite vases Pl. XV, 4, 5 
3592 | Mastaba 1060: north wall central chamber Pl. XVI, 1 
3593 |Mastaba 1060: north chambers of offerings Pl. XVI, 2 
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PMAN |Description (Tarkhan continued) eee Excavation Report Ref: ones Museum 
3594 |Mastaba 1060: bonding course of sticks Pl. XVI, 3 
3595 [Rock and handle, quartebowl | 225 |earwn) [YC 17088, UC 17089 
3596 |Mastaba 1060: mud box Pl. XVII, 1 
3597 |Mastaba 1060: mud box, side view Pl. XVH, 2 
3598 |Mastaba 1060: calcite vases Pl. XVII, 3 
3599 | Grave 414: grave with jar and seals Pl. XXI aa ces 
3600 |Grave 261: grave with pottery Pl. XXI UC 16072, UC 17330 
3601 | Grave 412 Pl. XXI 
3602 |Grave 412: opposite end to PMAN 3601 Pl. XXI 
3603 eee idl adult burials and child in PL. XXII 
3604 nae 479: pit, wooden hoes etc, unfinished PL. XXII UC 17169 
3605 |Grave 170: two bodies in coffin Pl. XXII 
3606 |Grave 1007: dismembered burial Pl. XXII 
3607 | Grave 1035: body in mud coffin Pl. XXII 
3608 | Grave 546: burial capped with mud layer Pl. XXIII 
3609 |Grave 257: roofing poles over grave 196 | PI. XXII 
3610 | Grave 42: large roofing beam, jars 196 | PI. XXII UC 17191, UC 17192 
3611 | Grave 3: intact roofing pole 197 |Pl. XXII 
3612 | Grave 175: log coffin, bones 198 | Pl. XXIV Brussels 
3613 |Grave 175, Grave 203: wooden coffins Pl. XXIV 
3614 |Saw marks on coffin surface Pl. XXIV 
3615 |Grave 216: bricked up entrance, Dynasty 3-4 Pl. XXV 
3616 | Grave 216: bricking removed showing coffin Pl. XXV 
3617 |Grave 207: reed coffin tied up Pl. XXV 
3618 |Grave 207: open coffin, body with headrest Pl. XXV 
3619 |Grave 529: basket coffin Pl. XXVI, 2 
3620 | Basket work coffin in situ Pl. XXVI, 1 
3621 |Grave 1004: basket coffin, headrest Pl. XXVI, 3 Cairo 
3622 |Grave 1004: basket coffin with lid removed Pl. XXVI, 4 Cairo 
3623 |Grave 902: contracted burial, wooden coffin Pl. XXVII, 1 
3624 |Grave 217: coffin in recess tied with ropes Pl. XXVIL, 2 
3625 Senet contracted burial in long coffin, Pl. XXVII, 3 UC 8630 
3626 | Grave 234: full length burial in long coffin Pl. XXVII, 4 
3627 |Grave 286: long wooden coffin with ropes Pl. XXVH, 5 
3628 | Two long coffins, Dynasty 6 or later Pl. XXVIL, 6 
3629 | Grave 532: inside coffin lid, early Dynasty 3 Pl. XXVIII 
3630 | Grave 532: coffin in pit (neg marked 352) Pl. XXVIII 
3631 |Grave 532: as PMAN 3630, lid removed Pl. XXVIII 
3632 | Grave 532: coffin after removal from grave Pl. XXVIII 
3633 a from Graves 101, 143, 149, 212, 226 Se eaaaicniens UC 16946, UC 16961 
cf. Pls. XXXVI, 
3634 |Calcite vessels from Graves 165, 178, 250 227 =| XXXVIII, XLI, XLU, UC 16358 
XLIV, drawn 
3635 - eae 3634, different arrangement of ae UC 16358 
XLIV, drawn 
3636 Stone vessels from Graves 82, 89, 213, and 226, 227 cf. Pls. XXXIV, XXXV, 


probably 178 not 118 as marked 


XXXVII, drawn copies 
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PMAN |Description (Tarkhan continued) thi vol. Excavation Report Ref: iC Number 
. : oa cf. Pls. XXXIII, XXXIV, 

3637 Grave 80: basalt bowl; Grave 101: siltstone 226, 228| XXXVI, XXX VII, 

bowls; Grave 112: stone bowl 
drawn 

3638 Calcite vessels from Graves 19, 61, 86, 187, 226. 229 cf. Pls. XXXIV, XXXV, |UC 16927, UC 16906, UC 
212, 230, 261 : XLII, XLIV, drawn 16928, UC 16926 

3639 Stone vessels Graves 52, 61, 117, 118, 176, 226, 228 SNe ae UC 16074, UC 16929, UC 
178, 262, wooden model dagger Grave 20 229 XXXVII 16964, UC 16965 

3640 |87 stone vessels, various types 221 

3641 | 63 stone vessels, various types 222 

3642 | Grave 412, cf. PMAN 3601-2 188 |cf. Pl. XXI 

TARKHAN II 
Grave 1552: carnelian falcon Dynasty 0-1, 
long pendants, conical piece of copper, copper 

3643 | baboon, green stone beetle. Grave 1925: ivory Pl. I, 1,3 UC 15269 - 15274, Cairo 
spoon decorated with birds etc. Unpublished 
scarab 
Grave 1844: shallow copper pan, Gr. 1419: 
small ivory vase, Gr. 1479: ivory box, Gr. ef UC17116. Catto; 

3644 | 1805: ivory spoon, Gr. 1331: ivory spoon, Gr. PL. 1,2 Manchesive Cane 
1205: ivory disc ?spindle whorl, Gr. 1660: paar eas 
small ivory spoon. ?Clay animal head 

3645 As PMAN 3644 with slightly different PLI2 cf. UC 17116. Cairo, 
arrangement of objects and lighting mi Manchester, Cape 
Se eee Ue 183, Ue 184, Uc 

3646 | weights from Graves 717, 728, 1892, 1568 Pl. 1, 4. Pl. VI, 7 ed ee Oe Rr 

; : UC 17098, UC 80230, UC 
(1368 in excavation rep), 717. Stone group of 
80301 
baboons 
Grave 1528: fish palette with jasper ?grinder, 

3647 four ivory bangles, beads & buttons, scorpion PLLS UC 17124, UC 17123, UC 
amulet, two pendants, galena, iron oxide, green ae 28423, cf. UC 28468, Munich 
glazed beads, copper bangle, two calcite jars 

3648 Grave 2055: calcite stool or low table, neg. PLL, 6 Cains 


marked 2050 


Grave 1917: copper knife, Grave 1933: copper 


adze, Grave 1908: calcite vase, Grave 1845: UC 16892, UC 59049, 
3649 | calcite bowl, small cup and siltstone palette, 222, 232) cf. Pls. 1,7, VI, 4-6 Manchester, Brussels, 
Grave 1801: calcite jar, Grave 1552: ribbed lid ?Munich 
fragment. Unpublished basket lid 
3650 |Grave 2033: pottery jar, bowl, stone jar & lid 233 |cf. Pl. IV UC 17214 
3651 |Mastaba 2050: calcite vases, limestone lid PI.IV UC 17015 
3652 | As PMAN 3651, different exposure PLIV UC 17015 
Green faience vases, Graves 1893, 712, 1821, 
ied 1128, 1879, 1272, 1831, 712, 965, 1455 BLay: baseslichaad 
3654 | Grave 1973: calcite bowls, cylinder jars PL IV Boston 
Grave 2057: green glazed jar and lid copying 
208° basket. Unpublished benu bird relief ?mould sid aac 
3656 Grave 1973: bowls, cylinder jars. Grave 1870: PLIV Basse 
calcite vases and siltstone palette 
3657 Grave 1973: pear-shaped yellow limestone 234 lef PLIV Boon 
vase. Unpublished stirrup jar 
Grave 1982: calcite vase fragment with name : 
ee of Narmer and unpublished inscribed board ee cli 
Grave 1579: siltstone drawing - man with staff 
3659 |and mace. Grave 1702: clay jar inscribed with Pl. VI, 1,2 UC 15841, UC 16084 


royal name and mace 
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PMAN |Description (Tarkhan continued) a Excavation Report Ref: pone Museum 
3660 ele ea a inscription on jar, ? 1984 PL. VI,3 Madchestee 
3661 | Inscription as PMAN 3660, ?photo of print Pl. VI, 3 Manchester 
3662 | Grave 2055: flint scrapers Pl. VIL, 8 UC 17014, UC 17013 
3663 |Graves 619, 1982, 1266, 1247: flints Pl. VL 9 
3664 |Grave 1450 Pl. X, 1 
3665 |Grave 1870 Pl. X, 2 
3666 |Grave 1411 Pl. X, 3 
3667 |Grave 1669 Pl. X, 4 
3668 |Grave 1728 Pl. X, 5 
3669 |Grave 1436 (1439 in excavation report) Pl. XI 
3670 |Grave 655 Pl. XI 
3671 |Grave 634 Pl. XI 
3672 |Grave 728, stack of pots Pl. XI 
3673 | Pole roofing Pl. XI 
3674 |Mastaba 1845 from the north Pl. XH, 1 Contents in Glasgow 
3675 |Mastaba 1845 from the west, stack of jars Pl. XII, 2 Contents in Glasgow 
3676 |Mastaba 1845 from the north, burial Pl. XH, 3 Contents in Glasgow 
3677 |Mastaba 1845: offering court from the west Pl. XII, 4 Contents in Glasgow 
3678 |Mastaba 1845 from the north-east Pl. XH, 5 Contents in Glasgow 
3679 |Mastaba 1845 from the east Pl. XII, 6 Contents in Glasgow 
3680 |Mastaba 1231, stack of jars Pl. XH, 1 
3681 |Mastaba 1231 less cleared than PMAN 3680 Pl. XII, 1 
3682 | Mastaba 740, jars Pl. XL, 2 
3683 | Mastaba 740 closer view than PMAN 3682 Pl. XIII, 2 
3684 |As PMAN 3682, different exposure Pl. XIII, 2 
3685 | Mastaba 852 Pl. XII, 3 
3686 | Mastaba 740, spoil heap behind Pl. XI, 4 
3687 | As PMAN 3686 before spoil heap cf. Pl. XIII, 4 
3688 |Mastaba 1889 Pl. XIII, 5 
3689 |Mastaba 1674 cf. Pl. XII, 6 
3690 | Mastaba 1674 from different direction Pl. XIII, 6 
3691 |Mastaba 1890: burial cf. Pl. XIV, 1, drawn plan 
3692 |Mastaba 1889 cf. Pl. XIV, 5, drawn plan 
3693 | Mastaba 1889, different view cf. Pl. XIV, 5, drawn plan 
3694 |Mastaba 2038: fender wall, Graves 2039-40 Pl. XV, 1 
3695 | Mastaba 2038: east face Pl. XV, 2 
3696 |Mastaba 2038: clay granary models Pl. XV, 3 
3697 | Mastaba 2038: Graves 2039-40 Pl. XV, 4 
3698 |Mastaba 2050: brick plan of recess Pl. XV, 5 
3699 |As PMAN 3698, different exposure Pl. XV, 5 
3700 |Grave 2039 before excavation Pl. XV, 6 
3701 |Grave 2040 under excavation Pl. XVI, 1 
3702 |Grave 2039 under excavation, arched roof Pl. XVI, 2 
3703 | Grave 2040: matting and pot over coffin Pl. XVI, 3 
3704 |Grave 2039: matting and jars over coffin Pl. XVI, 4 UC 36341 
3705 | Grave 2040: wood planks over coffin Pl. XVI, 5 Munich 
3706 | Grave 2039: contents of coffin Pl. XVI, 6 Cairo 
3707 |Grave 2051: jars on mat Pl. XVII, 1 
3708 |Grave 2051, mat removed Pl. XVII, 2 
3709 | Grave 2054: grass mat Pl. XVII, 3 
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rare . Page in F . |Museum / Petrie Museum 
PMAN |Description (Tarkhan continued) this vol: Excavation Report Ref: UC Number 
3710 |Grave 2051: coffin contents Pl. XVII, 4 Horniman 
3711 |Grave 2054: coffin PL. XVIL 5 Cambridge, Ethnography 
3712 |Grave 2053: coffin contents Pl. XVII, 6 Brussels 
3713 |Grave 2052, south corridor of Mastaba 2050 Pl. XIX, 1 
3714 |Grave 2052 Pl. XIX, 2 
3715 na Burals fom ove cee ale Pl. XIX, 3a Cairo, Natural History Mus. 
3716 |Donkeys burials from Grave 2052: skulls Pl. XIX, 3b Cairo, Natural History Mus. 
3717 |Grave 1973, jars, bed-poles Pl. XIX, 4 ? UC 17164 
3718 |Grave 1973, sand removed Pl. XIX, 5 Boston, UC 17163 
: : cf. Pls. XXII, XXII, 
3719 75 siltstone palettes some with grave numbers, 223 | XXIV, Tarkhan I: XXIX, 
mostly circular or animal-shaped 
drawn 
: . cf. Pls. XXII, XXII, 
3720 54 siltstone palettes some with grave numbers, 224 | XXIV, Tarkhan I: XXIX, 
various shapes 
drawn 
3721 |Skeleton measures: Dynasty 0-1 f. radius cf. Pl. LU, B 
3722 Male and female humerus, radius, clavicle cf. Pl. LUIL,C,D 
compared, Dyn 0-1 
3723 |Skeleton measures: male and female humerus cf. Pl. LIV, E 
3724 |Skeleton measures: male and female radius cf. Pl. LIV, F 
3725 Skeleton measures: male and female femur, cf. Pl. LV, H 
tibia 
Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, 
oi0 Dendera, Naqada: male femur, tibia eee 
3727 Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, of. Pl. LVLLK 
Dendera, Naqada: male clavicles 
Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, 
shud Dendera, Naqada: female clavicles nerve 
Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, 
ed Dendera, Naqada: female femur and tibia erie 
Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, 
a Dendera, Naqada: male humerus, radius a Pine 
Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, 
aie Dendera, Naqada: female humerus oLEVELE 
Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, 
cle Dendera, Naqada: male radius ere 
Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, 
chee Dendera, Naqada: female radius oF 
Early skeleton measures from Tarkhan, 
shad Dendera, Naqada: m. and f. clavicle me ELEY 
3735 Graves 685, 977, 1294, 1337, 1408, 1503: Pls. LXI, LXU, LXIV, 
skull A front LXV 
3736 Graves 685, 977, 1294, 1337, 1408, 1503: Pls. LXI, LXU, LXIV, 
skull A profile LXV 
3737 Graves 685, 977, 1294, 1337, 1408, 1503: Pls. LXVI, LXVHL, 
skull A top LXIX 
3738 Graves 685, 977, 1294, 1337, 1408, 1503: Pls. LXVII, LXVHL, 
skull A bottom LXIX 
3739 Graves 649, 773, 675, 893, 920, 1180, 1192, Pls. LXI, LXU, LXIUI, 
1358, 1406: skull B front LXIV 
3740 Graves 649, 773, 675, 893, 920, 1180, 1192, Pls. LXI, LX, LXIII, 
1358, 1406: skull B profile LXIV 
Graves 649, 773, 675, 893, 920, 1180, 1192, 
3741 1358, 1406: skull B top Pls. LXVII to LXIX 
3742 Graves 649, 773, 675, 893, 920, 1180, 1192, Pls. LXVII to LXIX 


1358, 1406: skull B bottom 
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PMAN |Description (Tarkhan continued) thi vol. Excavation Report Ref: iC Number 

3743 Graves 822, 892, 1181, 1206, 1245, 1332: Pls. LXI, LXII, LXIII, 
skull C front LXIV 

3744 Graves 822, 892, 1181, 1206, 1245, 1332: Pls. LXI, LXII, LXIII, 
skull C profile LXIV 

3745 Graves 822, 892, 1181, 1206, 1245, 1332: Pls. LXVII to LXIX 
skull C top 
Graves 822, 892, 1181, 1206, 1245, 1332: 

3746 ekall C hotons Pls. LXVII to LXIX 

3747 Graves 656, 1288, 1316, 1338, 1405, 1461: Pls. LXI, LXIII, LXIV, 
skull D front LXV 

3748 Graves 656, 1288, 1316, 1338, 1405, 1461: Pls. LXI, LXIII, LXIV, 
skull D profile LXV 

3749 Graves 656, 1288, 1316, 1338, 1405, 1461: Pls. LXVII to LXIX 
skull D top 
Graves 656, 1288, 1316, 1338, 1405, 1461: 

3750 aul Bede Pls. LXVII to LXIX 

3751 Graves 821(m), 821(f), 856, 874, 983, 1341: Pls. LXI, LX, LXIII, 
skull E front LXIV 

3752 Graves 821(m), 821(f), 856, 874, 983, 1341: Pls. LXI, LXU, LXIII, 
skull E profile LXIV 

3753 Graves 821(m), 821(f), 856, 874, 983, 1341: Pls. LXVII to LXIX 
skull E top 

3754 Graves 821(m), 821(f), 856, 874, 983, 1341: Pls. LXVII to LXIX 
skull E bottom 

3755 Graves 670, 717, 949, 950, 1434, 1445, 1456, Pls. LXI, LXU, LXV, 
1488, 1583: skull F front LXVI 

3756 Graves 670, 717, 949, 950, 1434, 1445, 1456, Pls. LXI, LXU, LXV, 
1488, 1583: skull F profile LXVI 

3757 Graves 670, 717, 949, 950, 1434, 1445, 1456, Pls. LXVH, LXVIUL 
1488, 1583: skull F top LXIX, LXX 

3758 Graves 670, 717, 949, 950, 1434, 1445, 1456, Pls. LXVH, LXVHUL 
1488, 1583: skull F bottom LXIX, LXX 

3759 Graves 1160, 1597, 1658, 1840, 1875, 1953: Pls, LXIII, LXVI, LXXI 
skull G front 

3760 Graves 1160, 1597, 1658, 1840, 1875, 1953: Pls. LXIII, LXVI, LXXI 
skull G profile 

3761 Graves 1160, 1597, 1658, 1840, 1875, 1953: Pls. LXVIIL, LXX 
skull G top 
Graves 1160, 1597, 1658, 1840, 1875, 1953: 

3762 skull G botom Pls. LXVHIL LXX 

3763 Graves 893, 1097, 1567, 1896, 1791, no Pls. LXII, LXIM, LXV, 
number: skull H front LXVI, LXXI 

3764 Graves 893, 1097, 1567, 1896, 1791, no Pls. LXII, LXII, LXV, 
number: skull H profile LXVI, LXXI 

3765 Graves 893, 1097, 1567, 1896, 1791, no Pls. LXVI, LXVHL, 
number: skull H top LXX, LXXI 

3766 Graves 893, 1097, 1567, 1896, 1791, no Pls. LXVI, LX VIL 
number: skull H bottom LXX, LXXI 

3767 Graves 655, 1258, 1319, 1496, 1516, 1705, Pls. LXVH, LX VIL 
1759, 1824, unpublished.: skull J top LXIX, LXxX 

3768 Graves 655, 1258, 1319, 1496, 1516, 1705, Pls. LXI, LXII, LXIV, 
1759, 1824, unpublished.: skull J profile LXV, LXVI 

3769 Graves 893, 1097, 1658, 1691, 1950, 1982: Pls. LXIL, LXVI, LXXI 


skull K front 


3770 


Graves 893, 1097, 1658, 1691, 1950, 1982: 
skull K profile « 


Pls. LXIN, LXVI, LXXI 
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3771 Graves 893, 1097, 1658, 1691, 1950, 1982: Pls. LXVH, LX VIL 
skull K top LXx 
3772 Graves 893, 1097, 1658, 1691, 1950, 1982: Pls. LXVH, LX VIL 


skull K bottom 


LXx 


Graves 655, 1258, 1319, 1496, 1516, 1705, 


Pls. LXI, LXIII, LXIV, 


elie 1759, 1824, unpublished.: skull J front LXV, LXVI 
3774 Graves 655, 1258, 1319, 1496, 1516, 1705, Pls. LX VI, LX VIII, 
1759, 1824, unpublished.: skull J bottom LXIXx, LXX 


Sd 


Foreign pottery Ist Dynasty from Graves 
1904, 1907, 1910, 1919, 1923, 1942, 1957 


Pl. LXXI, cf. Pl. IX, 10- 
19, drawn copies 


UC 17540, UC 17541 


3776 


Foreign pottery from Graves 1895, 821: 
papyrus head bead, blue faience cups, black 
handled vase, bilbil juglets, flat-bottomed 
pottery cup, calcite cup, blue glazed steatite 
scarab, Syrian flask 


Pl. LXXI, cf. Pl. EX, 20- 
25, drawn copies 


UC 17515, UC 17512, UC 
17513, UC 13488, UC 13507, 
UC 17511, UC 17514, UC 
17516, cf. UC 13508, Cairo 


3777 


Grave 2056: basket burial with headrest 


cf. Pl. [X, 28, drawn copy 


3778 


Grave 1890 before excavation 


cf. Pl. XIV, 1, drawn plan 


3779 


Graves 2039-40 


cf. Pl. XV, 4 


TARKHAN NOT IN EXCAVATION REPORTS 


3780 | Grave 3: sealed coffin 189 
3781 |Grave 3: open coffin 189 
3782 |Grave 799: lid in situ 187, 209 
3783 |Grave 104 190 
3784 |Grave ?110 191 
3785 |Grave ?129: wood tray or coffin lid 192 
3786 |Grave 158 before excavation 192, 193 
3787 |Grave 158: pots, roofing poles 193 
3788 |Grave 218 214 
3789 | Grave 221 215 
3790 |Grave 241 before excavation 216 
3791 |Grave 546 before excavation 216 
3792 | Grave 547 217 
3793 | Grave 637 199 
3794 | Grave 655 200 
3795 | Grave 734 201 
3796 |Grave 734 201 
3797 | Grave 735 202 
3798 | Grave 735 203 
3799 | Grave 765 204 
3800 |Grave 1374 205 
3801 | Grave 1375 206 
3802 |Grave 1502 207 
3803 |Grave 1510 208 
3804 |Grave 1511 209 
3805 | Grave 1757 / 1758: double burial 210 
3806 |Grave 1975 before excavation 210, 213 
3807 |Grave 1975 partially excavated 211, 213 
3808 |Grave 1975 fully excavated 211, 213 
3809 | Grave 2050: reed coffin 213 
3810 |Grave 2050 partially excavated 213 
3811 )Unnumbered grave 236 
3812 | Pit with steps 236 
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PMAN |Description (Tarkhan continued) oe Excavation Report Ref: ones Museum 
3813 |Unnumbered grave 236 
3814 |? Top of deep shaft 236 
3815 |Grave 1502; cf. PMAN 3802 207 
3816 |Unnumbered grave 218, 219 
3817 |Same grave as PMAN 3816, different view 218, 219 
3818 | Plank of wood with holes 236 
3819 | Plank of wood with holes 236 
3820 | Plank as PMAN 3819 237 
3821 |Reeds bound with cords 237 
3822 | Three cow skulls 237 
3823 | Goat/ram skull 237 
3824 |Two wooden bed frames 237 
3825 | Brickwork of unknown mastaba / temple? 219 
3826 | Attribution error (probably Heliopolis) 

3827 | Attribution error (probably Heliopolis) 

ee ee 
5671 | Four cylinder jars, Graves 111, 149, 165, 204 | 226, 230 
5672 | Three cylinder jars, Grave 101 ae 
5674 |Four stone bowls, Graves 101, 143, 183, 204 | 226, 231 


Excavation reports referred to in the list: 


Brunton, G. & Engelbach, R. 1927. Gurob (British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account Twenty- 


Fourth Year, 1918) (British School of Archaeology in Egypt: London). 


Petrie, W.M.F. and Brunton, G. 1924. Sedment, Volumes I and II (British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian 


Research Account 27th year, 1921) (BSAE: London). 


Petrie, W.M.F., Wainwright, G.A., and Gardiner, A.H. 1913. Tarkhan I and Memphis V (British School of Archaeology in 
Egypt and Egyptian Research Account, 19th year, 1913) (British School of Archaeology in Egypt: London and Bernard 


Quaritch: London). 


Petrie, W.M.F. 1914. Tarkhan II (British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account, 19th year, 1913) 


(BSAE: London and Bernard Quaritch: London). 
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GUROB 


PMAN 
969 to 1023, 3515 
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SEDMENT 


PMAN 
3379 to 3528 


3391 3392 
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3574-3825, 5669, 
5671-2, 5674 
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3579 3580 3581 
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Abydos 5, 10, 23, 24, 102 


Academie van Beeldende Kunsten, the Hague 46, 
107, 240, 241 


Adams, Barbara ix, 239 
Aegean see pottery 

Ahmose 87,91, 92 

Akhenaten 20, 21 

Akhetaten see Amarna 

alabaster see calcite 

altars 141, 155, 157, 243, 244 
Amarna 4, 

Amarna Period 57, 89, 96 
Amenemhat see Amenemhet 
Amenemhet I 123 

Amenhetep 174, 243 
Amenhotep I 47, 85, 91, 92, 97, 136 
Amenhotep II 49, 143, 155, 168 
Amenhotep III 23, 91, 143, 144 
Amen-Re see Amun-Re 
Amsden, Walter 8 


amulets 26, 36, 70, 73, 97, 131, 137, 138, 160, 161, 


162, 242, 244 

Bastet 160 

Bes 81 

djed 133 

falcon 63, 146 

fly 137 

heart (ib) 178 

nefer-sign 140-1 

pig 70, 138 

scarab 162 

scorpion 247 

sow 75 

Tauret/Thoueris see Taweret 

Taweret 137 

wedjat-eye 81, 160 
Amun, Chantress of 178 
Amun-Re 48 
Anen-tursha 21 
ancestor bust, see anthropoid bust 
Aniba (Mi’am) 143 
animal remains / cemetery 24 

antelope 194 

cow 180, 251 
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dog 24 

donkey 213, 248 

goat 24, 251 

horse hair 212 

monkey 77 

oxen 24 

ram 251 

sheep 24 
anthropoid bust 28-29 
Anthropological Institute 12 
Anubis 55, 78, 174 
Archaeological Spanish Mission in Egypt 100 
armlets 220, 245 
arrowheads 245 
ash 191 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 2, 34, 35, 50, 82, 
109, 116, 147, 160, 171, 245 


axes 
model 128 
axe-blow 102 


B 
baboon, copper 246 
Bach, Henri 102, 130, 171 
Badari, el- 102 
Bahr Yusef 19, 100 
Bakt-per-shenut 149 
balls 165, 225 
Ballas see Deir el-Ballas 
bangles see bracelets 
basalt 

bowl 246 

frog 13 

stela 150, 152 


basket 46, 48, 50, 59, 66, 111, 112, 113, 120, 122, 
138, 142, 147, 160, 165, 166, 174, 178, 212, 
235, 240, 242, 250 


-burial 187, 209, 233 

-coiling 235 

-pot stand 195 

-work 117 
battlefield 102 
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beads 5, 6, 20, 21, 25, 26, 32, 33, 38, 58, 70, 73, 
78, 81, 85, 93, 96, 97, 129, 130, 131, 133, 
137, 138, 140, 141, 147, 160, 166, 171,174, 
197, 198, 200,208, 210 


cowroid 141 
bed 187, 209, 240 
frame 251 
pole 248 
Bersheh (-el) see Deir el-Bersheh 
Bes 81, 100, 140, 242, 244 
birds 233 
benu 247 
bodies see human remains 
bone, material 32, 81, 97 
bones see human remains 
Borchardt, Ludwig 19, 23, 25, 28 


Bourriau, Janine 2, 38, 47, 49, 68, 86, 91, 92, 100, 
131, 154, 157 


boxes 81, 141, 165, 166, 168 
beetle-shaped 234 
decoration 146 
inlay 97 
lid 147, 166, 232, 243, 244, 245, 247 
toilet 101, 146, 147, 148 
with legs 67-8 
bracelets 52, 54, 131, 140, 141, 247 
breccia 231 
bricks see mudbrick 
Brighton Museum and Art Gallery 2, 162, 163, 242 
Royal Pavilion 2 
British Museum 6, 87, 135, 241, 245 


British School of Archaeology in Egypt (BSAE) 1- 
5,9, 10, 25, 109, 110 


bronze 
chaplet 219 
lance 171 
ring 141 
Bronze Age, see pottery dating 


Brunton, Guy 6, 10 19, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 36, 38, 
45, 56, 62, 65, 67, 79, 83, 87, 90, 102, 105- 
110; bequest 107 


Brunton, Winifred 25, 102 
Buhen 91 
bulls 

glass 166 

-hide 118 


burials 1, 5, 6-9, 20, 25-28, 30-2, 34, 36-38, 41, 
43-5, 49, 52, 55-6, 61, 64, 65, 68, 75, 79, 84- 
7,91, 92, 93, 186, see also by period 


animal, see animal 

basket 187, 209, 233 

brick-lined 35, 61, 81, 85, 102, 186, 193 
burning, 23, 78, 79 


chamber 5, 20, 46, 52, 53, 62, 65, 66, 70, 75, 
80-82, 85, 87, 96, 97, 102, 107, 115, 146, 
147, 150, 151, 154, 157, 162, 173, 177, 
178, 186, 187, 188, 193-4, 198, 213 


child 38, 39, 48, 53, 54, 56, 58, 85, 88, 95, 123, 
131, 233 


contracted 27, 30, 31, 34, 37, 40, 41, 42, 44, 95, 
115, 131, 189, 191, 197, 199, 201, 202, 
205-7, 216, 217, 220 


dismembered 214 
female 34, 189, 215, 224 
infant 8, 24, 30, 55, 56 
jar see pot 


male 206, 209, 214 (and all burials unless 
specified otherwise or unknown) 


mastaba 25, 186 

multiple 69, 85, 87, 92, 177 

Nubian 39 

orientation 30, 45, 46, 88, 92, 95, 96 


north 40, 42, 44, 115, 121, 131, 136, 191, 
197, 207 


south 35, 36, 37, 40, 97, 199 
east 81, 92, 95, 115, 199 


west 36, 46, 61,97, 131, 140, 142, 205, 
219 


pan-grave 180 
pit 5, 101, 102, 103, 80 


plundered 23, 24, 45, 48, 71, 100, 102, 103, 
186, see also robbed 


pot 55,56 

reed 40, 46, 48, 56, 57, 61, 81, 123, 140 
recording of 5-6 

ritual cleansing 78 

rock cut 100, 219 


shaft 24, 25, 34, 45, 46, 52, 62, 65, 66, 69, 75, 
81, 85, 87, 96, 97, 102, 166, 173, 177, 186, 
187, 214, 215, 216, 217, 219 


subsidiary 213 
surface 101, 186 
see also tombs 
burnt deposits / groups 19-24, 28, 29 


Buwia, mother of Pa-hem-netjer 170 
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C 
Cairo Museum see Egyptian Museum, Cairo 


calcite 32, 48, 49, 50, 63, 68, 73-5, 78, 79, 93, 94, 
96, 97, 131, 133, 138, 140-3, 147, 150, 171, 
208, 210, 220-2, 227, 228, 230-2, 235, 240-5 


‘alabaster’ 67, 73, 108, 165, 177, 178, 220, 228 
camps (archaeologists’) 10, 25, 102-5 
Canaanite sites 52 


canopic jars / lids 74, 78, 150, 151, 162, 165, 178, 
180, 240, 244 


‘animal’ headed 171 
falcon-headed 63, 171, 176, 177, 178 
human-headed 72, 73 
jackal-headed 176 
camera, Petrie’s 7, 8, 10-16 
Cardiff, University of Wales 2 
carmelian 36, 81, 97, 138, 141, 198, 210, 246 


cartonnage 5, 20, 101, 129, 147, 160, 162, 174, 
177, 242, 244 


CD Rom, Petrie 2 


cemeteries 7, 19-21, 23-5, 30, 31, 33, 38, 45, 54- 
56, 60-1, 65, 79, 85, 87, 100, 102-3, 105-8, 
110-15, 121, 123, 124, 130, 133, 136, 140, 
144, 149, 156, 162, 168, 186, 187 


Point A (Gurob) 27, 37, 40, 41, 43, 44 
Point B 27, 32, 37, 39, 44 
Point C 25, 27, 37, 46, 50 
Point D 25, 30, 45, 52, 55, 56, 57, 60, 61 
Point E 25, 27, 42 
Point G 25, 30 
Point H 52, 80, 81 
Point O 25, 27, 31, 32, 37, 52, 82, 95, 97 
Point P 45, 49, 52 
Point Q 84, 85, 87 
Point R 52, 84, 94 
Point S 25, 37, 38, 52, 84 
Point T 25, 38, 92, 95, 96 
Point V 30 
Point W 25, 45, 61,65, 69, 80 
Point Y 30 
Point Z 52,54 
chapels 54, 71, 114-15, 149, 151, 186-7, 197-8 
chaplets, bronze 219 
Charleston, 171 
chisels, wooden 147, 225, 245 
Chronology 84 
Eastern Mediterranean 82 
cloth 110, 113, 128, 174, 212, 215, 216 
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clothing 6, 22, 243 
dress 77, 113, 131, 154, 155 
kilt 60, 112, 118, 119, 127, 157, 173 
tunics 131, 174 
cobra 141 
collars 29, 129 
bead 58, 244 
floral 52, 104 
wesekh 130 


coffins 5, 6, 41, 42, 57, 58, 60, 66, 68, 88, 100, 
104, 108, 109, 113, 121, 130, 121, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 142, 156, 160, 165, 187, 189, 191, 
196, 205, 209, 212, 214, 215, 216, 220, 231 


anthropoid 52, 54, 56, 62, 81 

basket 187 

‘black’ 55, 137, 174 

earliest appearance 82 

bound 209 

false door motif 109 

inscription 5, 104 

matting 209 

pottery 50, 51,52, 54, 60, 101 

manufacture 52 

mudbrick 85, 97 

openwork 147 

reed, see reeds, wrapped in 

‘slipper’ 52 

wadjet-eyes motif 187, 215 

‘yellow’ 55, 74, 67, 104, 113, 137 
Coffin Texts 100, 108 
column 19, 28, 71, 149 

base 28 

capital 71 

octagonal 162 
columned hall 19 
combs 46, 48, 50, 100, 133, 144, 173, 174, 240 
Copenhagen see Ny Carlsberg, Copenhagen 
copper 246 

armlet 220, 245 

baboon 246 

bangle 247 

bowl 107, 191 

ewer 106 

handle 97 

hoe 147 

implements 52 

mirror 142 

needle 200 
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pin 36 
razor 64, 142, 232, 247 
blade 68 
tool 247 
vessel 107, 247, 241 
cow, glass 166 
cows see models 
cow-hide 118, 126 
Currelly, Charles 23, 24, 25, 30 
Cyprus 47, 68, 86, 91, 92 


D 

Deir el-Bahri 143 

Deir el-Balah burials 52 
Deir el-Ballas 4,5 

Deir el-Bersheh 108, 114 
Deir el-Medina 78, 82 
Delta 1, 3, 5, 24 

Den 107, 194 

Dendera see Denderah 
Denderah 10 
Deshasheh 10 

diorite 107 


distribution lists 2, 3, 6, 22, 26, 29, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 43, 44, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 68, 70, 75, 77, 79, 85, 94, 95, 97, 109, 
110, 112, 115, 121, 122, 127, 143, 144, 147, 
157, 160, 162, 163, 165, 166, 171, 173, 174, 
177, 180 


system 3, 107, 109, 110, 178 


djed-columns/pillars 133, 177, 178, see also 
amulets 


Djehuty-nakht 108 


drawings 1, 6, 9, 10, 25, 28, 29, 32-36, 39, 48, 50, 
53, 59, 62, 64, 66, 67, 68, 73, 75, 78, 80-2, 
84-86, 88-92, 95, 97, 102, 105, 133, 140, 142, 
143, 146, 148, 151, 155-7, 163, 165-6, 168, 
170, 171-4, 177, 193, 225, 226, 232 


Dublin 244 
Dynasty 0 30, 246, 248 


E 


Early Dynastic Period 25, 37, 106, 107, 186, 187, 
188, 220, 222, 232-3 


earrings 80, 81 
Eastman, George 11, 13 
ebony 67, 138, 142, 157, 165, 241 


Edinburgh 109, 122, 141, 166, 173, 174, 242, 243, 
244 


Edwards, Amelia 3, 4, 6, 20 
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Egypt Exploration Fund 1-6, 10, 23, 25, 100 
Egypt Exploration Society 10 

Egyptian Antiquities Service 3, 20, 23, 25 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo 10, 240-249 
Egyptian Research Account 4, 10, 23 


Ehnasya (Herakleopolis Magna; Henen-Nesut) 23, 
24, 73, 100, 102, 116 


cemeteries 23, 100 
temple 100 

18th Dynasty 6 
animal cemetery 24 
box 142 


burials, date of 23, 24, 38, 50, 52, 55, 102, 102, 
133, 136, 165, 166, 177 


burial, re-use in 123 
burial of Tadjarti 136 
canopic jar 166 
coffin, first ‘back’ 82 
combs 48, 133, 174 
faience vessels 135, 143 
jewellery 140-141 
kohl jars 86, 89, 90, 92, 95-7, 133, 138, 148 
officials of 144 
pottery, see under pottery 
scarabs 93, 138, 140 
stone vessels 68, 89, 94 
temple 24, end of use 21 
town/ settlement 19, 21, 24, 30, 31 
trade 91-92 
El-Ahaiwah 5 
electrum 58, 78 
11th Dynasty 
burials 37, 108, 114, 118, 123, 
coffins 100 
jewellery 130 
emulsions, photographic 10-13 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 11 


Engelbach, Reginald 6, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 34, 36, 
38, 45, 56, 69, 71, 83, 193, 242-4 


ERA see Egyptian Research Account 
ethnographic casts 12 

‘Ezbet Helmi 91 

Excavation notebooks see notebooks 
excavation reports 2, 8, 19, 52, 186, 226 
exhibition, annual 3, 4, 12 


Eye of Horus see wedjat 


F 
Faience 
amulets 70, 133, 160, 161 
beads 81, 93, 130 
bowls 68, 80, 131, 142-3, 240, 242, 243, 247 
canopic jar 162, 176-8 
collar 130 
pectoral 70 
scarab 78,80, 93 


shabtis 73, 74, 77, 81, 82, 147, 160, 162, 170, 
177 


vessels 48-50, 74, 78, 86, 131, 132, 133, 135, 
147, 150, 250 


Faiyum see Fayum 

falcon see canopic jars, amulets 
falcon-headed lions 234 

Fan Bearer 81 

Fayum 4, 19, 22, 25, 78, 100, 103, 108, 132, 224 
Neolithic 235 

female, see burials, see tomb models 

field notebooks see notebooks 

5th Dynasty 108 

fillets 54, 66, see chaplet 

film, orthochromatic 12 

First Century AD 24 

lst Dynasty 
burials 107, 194, 208, 220, 224, 231 
development of tomb architecture 186 
see also palettes, pottery 


First Intermediate Period 25, 30, 36, 37, 39, 44, 
100, 108-9, 116, 121, 125, 129-135, 157, 187, 
214-5 


fish bones 24, 142 
burials 24 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 2, 68, 77, 82, 143, 
160, 163, 165, 241, 244 


flash photography 7, 12 


Flinders Petrie Scholarship in Egyptian 
Archaeology 5 


flint 12, 38, 70, 174, 194, 247 
scrapers 247 

food see also models 
bread 136 
dom palm fruit 81, 88 
figs 136 
fruit, model 133, 138 
production 108-9, 110, 243 
supply 186 
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foreigners in Egypt 19-23, 47, 87, 100 
fort 29 
foundation deposits 213 
Four Sons of Horus 55, 171 see canopic jars 
Duamutef / jackal 176 
Hapy / baboon 55 
Imsety / human 171 
Qebehsenuef / falcon 176, 178 
4th Dynasty 108, 246 
Fraser, George Willoughby 20, 22 
Friends of the Petrie Museum ix, 2, 10, 239 


furniture, animal legs 156 


G 

Galena 32, 142, 247 
Galton, Francis 32, 142, 247 
Gebel Sedment 100 

Ghorab see Gurob 

Ghurab see Gurob 

Giza 3, 10, 13, 116, 187 
Gizeh see Giza 


glass 63, 68, 77, 81, 87, 93, 133, 135, 141, 161, 
166, 178, 242 


manufacture 29 
glass plate negatives see negatives 
gold 77, 97, 140-1, 174, 242 
Graeco-Roman period settlement, cemetery 25 


granite 13, 62, 101, 150, 151, 152, 153, 157, 168, 
243, 244 


grave goods 30, 32, 37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 56, 63, 73, 
75, 78, 79, 80, 84, 85, 92, 96, 97, 108-9, 114, 
117, 121, 125, 131, 136, 137, 138, 140-2, 
147, 150, 160, 165, 166, 171, 177, 178 


graves see burials 

Grébaut, Eugene 20 

Greek pottery, see pottery 
Green, F.W. 5 

Griffith, Frances Llewellyn 4 
Griffith Institute, Oxford 10 


Gurob (Medinet Gurob; Kom Medinet Gurob; Kom 
el-Gurob) 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 17-98 


animal cemeteries 24 

“burnt deposits’ 19-20, 22, 23, 24, 28, 79 
cemeteries 20-31 

fish cemetery 24 

foreigners 19-23, 47, 87 

fort 29, 30 


glass factories 29 
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harim palace 19, 23, 25, 28, 30, 45, 79 

lime-kilns 29 

settlement site 19, 21,22, 23, 30 

temple (now recognised as palace) 19-21, 26 
gypsum 48 


H 
haematite 97 
hair 
colour 23, 29 
lock 138, 148, 235, 244 
piece / switch 148 
pins 148, 174 
rings 97, 147 
style 113, 116, 121, 123 
Harageh 8, 25, 26, 28, 32, 86, 90 
Hathor, Chantress of Amun 178 
Hathor 
pendant 141 
scarab 141 
Hatnefer 137 
Hatshepsut 24, 48, 92 
Hawara 4, 22 
Haworth, Jesse 3, 22 


headrests 57-8, 121, 173-4, 187, 214, 216, 241, 
242, 246, 250 


Heliopolis (Tell Hisn; Tunu; On) 25, 149, 251 
High Priest of 149 
Henu 114 
Herakleopolis Magna see Ehnasya 
Herishef 100 
Hierakonpolis (Kom el-Ahmar; Nekhen) 5 
hieratic 57,58 
hieroglyphs 66, 70, 82, 154 
Hittite 23 
hoes 161, 242, 245 
model copper 147 
Hogg-Browning, Mr 11 
hooks 
iron 219 
iron pruning 133 
wooden shaduf 245 
Horemheb 78, 91, 14, 141 
Horniman Museum, London 109, 249 
Horus 160, 162, 178 see eye of, sons of, amulets 
hry-pdt 168 
htp-di-nsw formulae 108, 153 


htp-signs 173 
Hughes-Hughes, W.O. 22 


human remains 5, 6, 23, 26, 28, 45, 52, 53, 65, 85, 
115 


clavicle 248-9 

femur 249 

hair see hair 

humerus 248-9 

measurement 5 

radius 248-9 

skulls 199, 207, 212, 248-250 

tibia 249 

treatment of 8 
Huner, wife of Parahotep 150, 157 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow 82, 91, 241 
Hyksos 244 


Hynes, H.G.C. 6, 64, 102, 105-6, 121, 131, 136, 
139, 142-4, 149, 167, 162, 166-7, 177, 181, 
238 


I 
Thnasya (el-Medina) see Ehnasya 


incense 49 
index cards see tomb cards 
inlay 174 
bone 97 
glass 77 
vultures 77 
inscriptions, 108, 123, and on 
coffins 53, 104, 187 
shabtis 57, 58, 6, 61, 70, 73, 77, 81 
treatment of 5, 9 


statues,stelae & structures 151, 153, 155, 162, 
168, 173 


vessels 87, 140, 141, 150, 177, 247 


Ipswich Borough Council Museums and Galleries 
2, 59, 79, 80, 82, 92, 93, 109-10, 133, 135, 
240-244 


iron 133, 219, 247 
Iron Age 52, 171 
Isis 174 
knot 156, see tyat 
Israel 47, 49, 91, 171 
Italy, photographs taken in 10 
Iuruduf 78 
ivory 
bangles 247 
Bes statuette 242 


comb 141 

disc 247 

ear stopper 141 

inlaid box 67, 166, 247 

lid of dish 243 

pins 32, 210 

spoons 34, 36, 245, 246, 247 
stick 133, 210 

vessel 247 


J 
jackal 67, 78, 174 176-8, 180, 244 
Japan, japanning (camera) 11 
jasper 247 
cowroid 141 
earrings 80-81 
hair ring 147 
Jerusalem 4 
jewellery 56, 137, 235, see individual categories 
casket 142 
Johnson 25 


Journals, Petrie’s 2,7, 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, 21, 149, 
238 


Kk 
Ka, King 245 
Ka 109 

figure (f.) 122, 123 
Kaft Ammar 25, 186, 187, 214-218 
Kahun see Lahun 
Kay 73, 74 
Kelsey Museum, Michigan 33, 240 
Kemp, Barry (at Gurob) 19, 21, 22, 24, 94 
Ken-mut 115 
Kennard, Martyn 3, 22 
Kha-em-apt 177 
Kha-em-ma’at 144 
Khenty-khety 242 
Khenty-she-netjer 174 
Khuenaten see Akhenaten 
Khnum-em-heb 163 
Khufu, pyramid of 16 
Kodak 11-14 
kohl 


jars 86, 89-90, 93-97, 100, 131, 133, 135, 138, 
140-142, 165, 233, 235, 243, 245 


sticks 50, 97, 138, 141, 210, 135, 243 
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tubes 22, 48, 49, 171, 174, 178, 243 


knives 38, 64, 68, 120-122, 142, 142, 161, 194, 
232, 247 


Kom Abu Rady 52 

Kom Medinet Ghurab see Gurob 
Koptos (Gebtu; Koptos) 4 
Kruger 20 


L 
Lacovara, Peter (at Gurob) 2, 5, 19, 133 
Lahun, el- 4,7, 8, 19, 20-22, 25, 102, 161, 242-3 
lances 171 
lantern slides 7, 10 
Late Period 187, 219 
Lawrence, T.E. 7 
leather ball 165 
libation vases 150-1 
lily 52, 54, 66, 78, 80, 86, 104, 141 
lime kiln 29 
limestone 
blocks 71, 162 
bust 28, 240 
columns 71, 149 
relief 73, 240 
shabti 150 
statues 150, 155, 240 
stelae 76, 77-8, 240 
vessels 220, 228, 229, 234, 245, 247 
line drawings see drawings 
linen 
ball 225 


body wrapped in 56, 61, 81, 88, 92, 95, 96, 97, 
121, 130, 140, 163, 187, 217 


clothing on tomb models 112, 118, 119, 121, 
126, 127, 128 


lengths 162, 225 

pad 214, 215 

photographic back-drop 124 

pleated 245 

sails on tomb models 109, 124, 125, 126, 127 
Link6éping 157 
lintels 149, 150, 154, 156, 157, 244 
Loat, Leonard 22-25, 29-30, 55-6, 102 


lotus see lily 
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Malkata/Malgqata 19, see also palace 
mallets 162 
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124, 127, 133, 147, 160, 165, 171, 178, 240-8 


marble 165 

Martin, I.C. 14 

mat 57, 66, 67, 115, 141, 147, 208, 213, 248 
matting 53, 56, 209, 212, 248 
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Mayana, cemeteries and settlement 86, 100, 102, 
106, 124, 131, 180 


Maynard, Guy 110 

mayor 73, 100 
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Middle Kingdom 25, 30, 39, 43, 44, 50, 86, 89, 96 
burials 25, 30, 39, 43, 33, 108-133 
comb 50 

occupation 30 

pottery 44, 89, 96 

seal 234 


stone vessels 86 


tomb models 108-128, see also models 
Miller, Eustace 102 
millers, see models 
Minmes 174 
mirrors 22, 68, 142-3, 244 
in photography 8 
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models 
agriculture 108, 109 
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baking 108, 109, 118, 120, 122, 123 
baker (f.) 114, 117, 120, 122 
baker (m.) 114-115, 241 
boat 105, 108-110, 112, 118, 124-5, 136, 242-3 
rowboat 109, 113-14, 118-19, 121, 123, 127 
sailboat 109, 110, 113, 118-19, 121, 123-25 
brewing 109, 118, 120, 122, 123, 242, 
sieve, sieving 117, 120, 122 
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butchery 108, 113, 120, 122, 123, 125, 240, 243 
carpentry 102, 109 
dagger 229, 245, 246 
granary 108-113, 121, 123, 128, 242, 243, 248 
ka-figure 122, 123 
linen clothing 112, 118, 119, 121, 126-8 
milling 116, 120 
offering bearer 108, 109, 110-13, 121, 123 
quern 116, 120, 220 
rod and square 242 
scribe 112, 114, 128 
sculptor’s 233 
6th Dynasty 115 
textile working 109 
mortar, grinding 165 
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mud plaster 66, 215, 186, 188 
mudbrick 66-7 
chapel 198 
coffin 85 
mastaba 198 
temple 24-5, 29 
walls 30, 193 


mummies 20, 22, 23, 101, 130, 136, 137, 140-1, 
244 


bandages 163, see also wrappings 
board 162, 174 
case 21, 110, 178, 244 
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Murray, Margaret 8, 10, 110 
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Naqada III 31, 34, 35 
Narmer 190, 247 
National Gallery of Victoria 157 
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Naville, Edouard 5, 23, 100-104 
Neb-em-nesut see Nebi-em-henen-niswt 
Neb-em-kemet see Neb-en-kemet 
Neb-en-kemet 144, 145, 243 
Neb-m-suhet see Nebi-em-henen-niswt 
Nebet-henen-nesut 77-79 
Nebi-em-henen-niswt 116, 242 
Nebuhotep 156-7, 159, 244 
Neb-tai 177 
necklaces 22, 79, 92, 166, 235, 240 

bead 20, 58, 131, 133, 137, 138 
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of amulets 138 
needles 36, 200, 240 
negatives, glass plate 2,9, 10, 11-15, 204 
Nephthys 174 
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Neilson, Montgomery 6, 102, 115 
Neni 114, 241 
Neni-niswt 73, 74, 
town of 100 
nets 46-50, 240 
fishing 242 


New Kingdom 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 30, 31, 45, 49, 
55, 56, 62, 68, 70, 74, 75, 78, 85, 87, 98 
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New York 245 
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burials 20, 21, 23, 30, 55, 61, 75, 78, 104, 106, 
163, 168 


cartonnage 147 

coffin, openwork 147 
officials of 61 

palace 19, 23 

pottery 57, 61, 66 

shabtis 77 

shrine 24 

statues 29 

stelae 76, 78 

stone vessels 68, 75, 94 
tomb of Iurudef 78 

tomb of Pa-hem-netjer 168 
town, 21, 30 

Theban artisans in Gurob 78 


9th Dynasty 108, 118, 242 
notebooks 1, 2,5, 6, 7, 10, 21, 22, 26, 64-8, 105-6, 


121, 131-4, 138-9, 142-4, 148-9, 157, 161-2, 
173-5, 177-81, 226, 227, 235, 238 


Nubians 39 
Nut 55 
Ny Carlsberg, Copenhagen 109, 130, 162, 242, 245 
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offering table/stand 55, 78, 150, 151, 155, 156, 


157, 172, 241, 243 


Old Kingdom 


burials 25, 30, 37, 41, 108-9, 114, 116, 174, 
187, 214, 216 


coffins 215 

grave goods, decline in 187 
Period 73 

statue types 133, 157 

stone vessels 107, 133, 135 
tools 161 


Opening of the Mouth ceremony 133 


opium poppy 84 

Oriental Institute, Chicago 109, 115, 144 
Osiris 55, 60, 78, 144, 156, 157, 162, 174, 178 
Osman, Muhammed 103 
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Pa-hen-neter see Pa-hen-netjer 
Pa-hem-netjer 168-171, 243-4 
Pa-hry-pdt (Pa-hery-pedjet) 170 
Palestine 4, 22, 47, 52, 86, 89, 242 
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palettes 187, 223-4, 232, 240, 243, 247, 248 
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discussion of 34 
fish shaped 35, 245, 247 
gazelle 245 


rectangular / square 194, 197, 198, 205, 208, 
210, 233 


round 34 

scribal 174, 243 

‘tortoise’/ turtle shaped 190, 245 
Pa-nefer-neb 55 
palace 19, 23, 25, 26, 28, 30, 45, 79 

harim 19, 30 

Malkata 19 
papyrus 

mat 208 
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Ramesside papyri 19, 21 

rolls of 212 

shaped bead 250 

use in cartonnage 20 
paraffin, use in conservation 42 
Pa-ra-hetep see Pa-ra-hotep 
Parahotep 150, 157 
Paser 168 


pectorals 20, 54, 66, 70, 130, 150, 173, 174, 243, 
244 


Peet, T.E. 5 

pendants, 141, 160, 234, 245, 246, 247 

Petrie, Hilda 4-5, 14, 16, 25, 102-105, 107, 109-10 
Petrie, John 25 


Petrie Museum Archive 4-7, 10, 15, 20, 21, see 
also distribution lists, journals, notebooks 


Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology 1, 2, 10, 
22 


Petrie Museum Friends, see Friends 


Philadelphia 39, 95, 109, 157, 162, 171, 178, 180, 
241-5 


photography 7-16, 25 
collodian process 11, 13 
collotype 9 
Kodak 13, 14 
pinhole cameras 8, 12 
processing film 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 25, 105, 130 
stereoscopic cameras / prints 4, 7 
Piazzi Smyth, Charles 3, 7, 11 
Pinhole Journal 16 


pins see also needle 
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bone 32, 200 

copper 36 

ivory 210 
pistacia 49, 137 
plaques 141, 243 
Poole, Reginald Stuart 6 
porphyry 106, 107 
potmarks 21, 70, 75, 195 
pot stands 195 


pottery 6, 7, 8, 22, 25, 26, 32, 33, 36, 37, 41, 45, 
46, 47, 52, 57, 63, 65, 66, 73, 82, 86, 96 


Aegean 21, 22, 89, 135, 

amphora 53, 65, 68, 78, 104, 135, 140, 171 
Base Ring see Cypriot Base Ring 
Bes-jar 140, 242 

beakers 47 

bichrome 86, 87, 140 

biconical 39, 43, 44, 46, 70 

bilbil see Cypriot Base Ring 

Black Burnished 47, 85 

Black Lustrous, 46-7, 85, 87, 91, 165 
black rimmed 47, 136, 142 
black-topped, Predynastic 38 


bowls 32, 37-9, 44, 46, 47, 49, 53, 57, 81, 70, 
78, 80, 85-6, 88, 92, 97, 136, 140, 142 165-6, 
171, 174, 191, 194, 204, 220, 240, 241, 247 
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carinated 37, 39, 44, 84, 86, 89, 92, 96, 142 
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Gurob 82, 261 
Sedment 180-183 
Cretan 240 


cylinder jar 32, 36, 107, 131, 187-8, 190, 199, 
201, 204-8, 222 


Cypriot Base Ring (bilbil) 84-5, 88, 91-2, 165, 
173-4, 177, 250 


drop 46, 47, 49, 75, 80, 86, 88, 95, 97 


18th Dynasty 47, 48, 53, 57, 61, 70, 84-8, 91-3, 
95, 97, 123, 136, 141-2, 147, 156, 172, 165, 
174 


11th Dynasty 37 

foreign 22, 47, 84-7, 91, 147, 171 

funnel jar 46, 47 

globular 47, 68, 74, 75 

Kerma 38-9 

imported 46-7, 49, 84, 86-7, 91, 131, 171, 174 


jug /juglets 46-7, 74, 84-5, 86-7, 91, 136, 140, 
174, 242 


Late Bronze Age 47, 89, 91, 165, 171 


marl clay 140 

Meydum/Meidum 37 

monochrome 171 

Mycenaean 49, 68, 75, 81, 82, 84, 147, 171 
19th Dynasty 53, 57, 68, 70 


ovoid 44, 53, 57, 58, 64, 65, 68, 82, 93, 94, 97, 
120, 121, 122, 132 133 


pilgrim flask 68, 245 

piriform 89, 96 

polychrome 78, 82 

proto-Greek 20, 21 

Predynastic 38, 39 

Ramesside 53, 57, 61, 66 

Red Lustrous Wheel-made 85, 91, 165-66 

Roman 66 

Second Intermediate Period 86, 93, 97 

17th Dynasty 47, 86 

Simple Style 68 

spindle bottle 85,91, 165, 166 

squat 86, 89, 95, 96 

stirrup jar 48-49, 68, 75, 78, 81-2, 84, 171, 247 
imitation of 74 


storage jar 24, 32, 36, 53, 58, 63, 68, 75, 78, 
122 


Tell el-Yahudiyeh 47 
13th Dynasty 133 
12th Dynasty 37, 133 
20th Dynasty 53, 56, 65, 70 
wheel-turned 85, 91, 165-66, 171 
Predynastic Period 30, 
pottery, 38, 39, 
tomb architecture 186 
Prehistoric 24 
priest 101, 109 
w3b 156 
priestess 101 
prince 62, see also Ramessu-neb-weben 
princesses 19 
Protodynastic burials 31 
Ptah 245 
High Priest of 149 
Ptolemaic date 20, 101, 187, 233 
burials /cemetery 20, 21 
coffins 156 
funerary equipment 20 
glass 166 
pyramids 3, 7, 11, 16 
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Qa-shedi-amia 21 

Qau 28, 30, 87, 102, 165 
quartz 78, 225, 245 

Quirke, Stephen 2, 5, 93, 239 
Qurna 137 


R 
Ra-hotep see Pa-ra-hotep 


Ramesses I 62 


Ramesses II, also Ramessu 20, 21, 22, 23, 49, 52, 
62, 65, 75, 81, 82, 83, 149, 154, 162, 174 


Ramesses III 22 
Ramesses IV 52 


Ramesside Period 19, 23, 30, 49, 50, 52, 53, 55, 
58, 68, 74, 94, 104, 155, 240 


burials 20, 21, 29, 30, 74, 174 

canopic jars 171, 176, 178 

coffins 104, 174 

faience 80 

papyri 19, 22 

pottery 68, 75 

shabti 20, 60, 61, 77 

stelae 24, 154 

temple 22 
Ramessu-neb-weben 62, 64, 65, 82, 240, 241 
Ramose 163 
razors 64, 68, 142 
Reading 29, 247 
recording 1-2, 4-10, 16, 22, 25-27, 
reed, see also mat / matting 

box cover 232 

coffin 246, 251 

mat 57 

reed-shaped kohl tube 171 

body wrapped in 46, 48, 56, 61, 81, 123, 140 
register card see tomb card 
Reisner, George 5, 118 


reliefs 29, 73, 76, 78, 149, 151, 154, 156, 161, 163, 
164 


resin 48-9, 61, 137, 174 
Riqqeh (Riqga, el-) 25, 26, 32, 41 
rings 

bronze 141 
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copper 35 
electrum 78 
silver 97 
rishi pattern 135 
Rochdale 75, 77, 109, 147, 240, 241, 244 
rock crystal 9, 78 
Roman Period 25, 50, 101, 133, 187, 219 
burial 102, 218 
rope 46, 56, 57, 81, 141, 160, 246 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 23 
Royal Photographic Society 14 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh see Edinburgh 


S 
sabbakhin 25, 29 
Sadiamu, see Qa-shedi-amia 


sandals 121, 151, 165, 166, 173, 174, 177, 219, 
242, 243, 245 


Saqqara 23, 70, 78, 143, 187 

sarcophagus 146, 150, 157, 168, 171, 240, 243 
anthropoid 62-65, 168 

Sayce, A.H. 20 

scale 134, 14, 234 
scale drawing 9 
use of turreya 54 


scarab 24, 38, 52, 58, 59, 79, 81, 85, 87, 92, 102, 
131, 137, 138, 140, 142-23, 162, 234, 235, 
242-6, 250 


carnelian 138 
crystal 78 
faience 78, 81, 93 
fish 138 
frog 142 
heart 174 
inscribed Amun-re 49 
inscribed royal names 52, 83, 85, 136, 141 
electrum mounted 58 
plaques on bracelet 141 
scaraboid, gold mounted 97 
scribe, royal, title 162 
Season in Egypt, A 12 
Second Intermediate Period 29 
basket 235 
burials 30, 38, 86, 100, 131 passim 
jewellery 131, pendant 234 
pottery 47, 85, 87, 90-97, 142, 165 
scarabs 85, 88, 93 
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structures 29 


Sedment 1, 2,5, 6,9, 14, 23, 26, 27 30, 52, 64, 66, 
86, 97, 98, 99-185 


seeds 163 
Senenmut 137, 142 
Senusret see Senwosret 
Senwosret IT 108 
Sequence Dating 194, 198, 201-212, 226 
serpentinite 89, 90, 138, 147 
Seshi 70 
Sesostris see Senwosret 
Seti, royal scribe 162, 144 
Seti I 62, 82 
Seti II 23 
Sety see Seti 
17th Dynasty 47 
pottery 86 
shabtis 240, 243, 244 
alabaster 73 
clay/pottery 72, 75, 100, 147, 149-50, 162, 170 
coated in ‘pitch’ 178-180 


faience / glazed 74, 77, 80-82, 147, 160, 162, 
163, 170, 171, 177, 178 


18th Dynasty 102 

in a basket 59 

in a box/case 67, 178 

in a pot/jar 57, 61, 74, 178, 

inscribed 60, 70, 72, 77, 106, 163, 170 
overseer 57, 60, 61, 67, 73 

pot, Amarna Period 57 

Ramesside 20 

shabti mummy case 178 


wooden 21, 57-8, 59-60, 61, 67, 100, 147, 160, 
162, 174, 177 


painted 21, 60, 61, 67, 100, 174 
Rais/Reis see overseer 
wrapped in linen 60 
shaduf hook 245 
shells 77, 97 
cornus 93 
cowrie 78, 93, 97 
oyster 78 
sea snail 34 
Sherborne 147, 171, 177, 244 
shoes 48 
shrines 24, 151, 152, 153, 157, 244 
Shurafa 25 
sickles 133, 161, 244 


blades 70 
Sidmant see Sedment 
siltstone 34, 35, 78, 187, 223-4, 226, 232, 245-8 
silver 97, 234-5, 245 
sistrum/sistra 78 
site report see excavation report 
6th Dynasty 
burials 115, 118, 214, 246 
statues 133 
tomb models 108, 111 
Skeletons see human remains 
slate see siltstone 
Smith, Grafton, Eliot 63 
Smith, H.S. v, vi, ix, 1 
Sobeknakht 234 
solar barque 174 
soldiers 234 
Sons of Horus see Four Sons of Horus 
spindles 50 
whorls 46, 48, 49, 240, 247 
Spoons 34 
bone 32, 36 
ivory 36, 245, 246, 247 
wooden 100, 101, 244 


state formation, period of 186, 188, 197, 199, 222, 
233 


statues 101, 114, 116, 133, 150, 151, 153-4, 155, 
173, 242, 243-4 


dyad/pair 150 
steatite 93, 95, 250 
stela/stelae 9, 24, 73, 76, 77, 78, 79 


stone vases/vessels 22, 26, 52, 61, 68, 73, 75, 78, 
86, 89, 90, 93, 94, 95, 106, 108, 133, 135, 
137, 142, 143, 165, 166, 178, 186-7, 197, 
199, 208-9, 220-2, 227, 229, 234, 241-2, 227, 
229, 234, 241-2, 245-8, 251 


bowl 70, 107, 165, 208, 220, 226-8, 231 
cylinder jar 227, 230, 231 

Suefi, Alies 23 

Sunderland 109, 121, 147, 165, 241, 243 


Supreme Council of Antiquities see Egyptian 
Antiquities Service 


sword hilt 121 
Sydney 77, 95, 97, 240, 241 
Syria(n) 47, 89, 225, 245, 250 
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tablets, Greek 101 
memorial 110 
scribal 111-2 
Tadjarti 136, 235, 242, 244 
Tanis 3 
Tarkhan 1,5, 7,26, 185-238 
Kafr Ammar 25, 186, 187, 214-238 
Kafr Tarkhan 186 
temple 219 
Tell el Amarna see Amarna 
Tell el-Dab’a (Avaris) 91, 234 
Tell el Fara’in 24 
Tell el-Yahudiyeh / ware 47 
Tell Gurob see Gurob 
temple, see Gurob 
of Herishef 100 
Tarkhan/ Kafr Ammar 219 
Ten Years Digging in Egypt 20 
10th Dynasty 39, 44, 108, 118, 242 
textiles, 45, 56, 68, 235, 245 
working 109 see also cloth, linen 
Thebes 4 
3rd Dynasty 108, 174, 246 
Third Intermediate Period 62, 100 
cemeteries 100, 187 
coffins 101, 104 
pottery 94 
re-use of tombs 70, 71, 74-5, 78, 166 
13th Dynasty 93, 133 
Thutmose, vizier 155 
Thutmose I 136 
Thutmose II 87, 92 


Thutmose III 19-22, 24, 29, 47-8, 52, 58, 76, 85-9, 
91-2, 97, 135-7, 142, 147, 149, 165-6. 174, 
240 


Thutmose IV 91 

Ti, wife of Pa-hem-netjer 170 

tit/tyet see tyat, see also Isis-knot 

tyat 156-7, 160 

Tiye 199 

tomb 
architecture, Predynastic development 186 
chronology (Petrie and Tooley) 108 
dating of 108, 116, 118 


models, see models 
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tombs, discussions of 1-10, 26-7, 105-6, 186-7 and 
throughout 


cards see throughout 
numbers, see grave numbers 
registers 10, 26, see throughout 
tombs, see also burials 
mastaba 25, 45, 197, 198 
see models 
palace facade 186, 213 
multi-chambered 69, 114, 149, 150, 168, 213 
tools 161, 174, 232 
model 128 
tops (spinning) 46-50, 240 
Touchstones Museum, see Rochdale 
trade 47, 84, 91, 92 
tray 107-8, 123, 181, 192, 194, 241, 243, 245, 251 
Turk Kufri 186 
Tutankhamun 23, 82, 147, 178 
Tuthmosis see Thutmose 
12th Dynasty 
burials 30, 37, 114, 118, 123 
jewellery 131 133 
20th Dynasty 19, 20, 53, 56, 65, 70, 78 
21st Dynasty 78, 104 
22nd Dynasty 74, town 100, coffins 156 
23rd Dynasty cemetery 20, 85 
Tyne & Wear Museums 2 


typology/ies 21, 26, 32, 36, 46, 47, 52, 98, 108, 
118, 121, 228 
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Ucko, Peter ix 
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udjat see wedjat 

University College London 4, 10, 23, 100, 110, 
136, 141, 160, 161, 186 

Uppsala 55, 109 

Urlin, Hilda see Petrie, Hilda 


ushabtis see shabtis 


Vv 
varnish 174 
viziers 62 
Parahotep 149-157 
Thutmose 155 
Vogel, H.W. 12 


WwW 
Wadjet-hotep 130, 242 
Wainwright, Gerald 6 
weapons 187 
weaving 19, 102 
wedjat 55, 70, 81, 109, 160, 187 
early appearance 214-5 
whetstones 148 
wigs 54, 148, 166, 174 
duplex 77, 170 
tripartite 52, 66, 104, 129 
wood 
beams193, 196, 246 
planks 193, 212, 248, 251 
workmen, Petrie’s 4, 5, 20, 25 
Osman, Hassan 121 
Osman, Muhammad 103 
Qufti workmen 25 
Suefi, Alies 23 
wreathes 165 
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